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3 dedicate this book to my many 
friends in Fleet Street, at the head 
of whom 3 place my colleague for 
eigbteen years, Alfred tharmswortb, 
Viscount Wortbcliffe: F associate with 
this dedication the Rigbt ‘thonourable 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister 
of England—the two outstanding men 
who to-day represent Fleet Street and 
Downing Street, and who bave never 
spared themselves in the cause of 
their country, 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


T has been said that every man, even if he 
wrote only the story of his life, has within 
him the making of at least one book. 

Since I left Fleet Street seven years ago, in 
1912—and as my friend Mr. J. L. Garvin, of 
The Observer, reminds me, the ’12s are always 
years of great change—I have repeatedly been 
urged to set forth in detail the happenings 
during my sojourn from 1892 to 1912 in the 
Street of Adventure or the Street of Ink—as 
Mr. Philip Gibbs, of the Daily Chronicle, and 
Mr. H. Simonis, of the Daily News, have aptly 
named it. 

In my judgment the moment for such a 
book has not arrived, and indeed may not 
arrive in my lifetime. Accurate and detailed, 
such a narrative would involve too many 
personalities. 

But in considering these requests it oc- 
curred to me that it might be of interest to 
set forth, even in cursory form, the rise and 
development of the daily Press as it pre- 
sents itself to one who has been so closely 
associated with its later development; to de- 
termine—since I believe every individual unit 
is a factor in a fore-ordained whole—how and 
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why the daily Press came into being, what 
‘nfluence it exercises, to what purpose and 
to what end. 

This determination was strengthened by 
two factors: : 

It fell to my lot in the early part of this 
year to listen to the most scathing denuncia- 
tion, ever uttered by a Prime Minister of 
England, of a man who had been my colleague 
for eighteen years. 

Almost at the same time my good friend, 
Francis Stopford—for whose efforts in help- 
ing me in the preparation of this book I 
cannot be too grateful—brought to me as a 
result of many weeks’ research at the British 
Museum a codification of the development of 
the daily newspaper which interested and 
inspired me. It showed that the daily 
Press almost since its start had been face to 
face with the same difficulties and _ pro- 
blems, varied in form with the changing 
years, but in essence ever the same; that 
Downing Street had always striven to domin- 
ate Fleet Street and Fleet Street had always 
found it difficult to resist the bait of news 
with which Ministers, if agreeable, were 
able to feed it. 

It also showed that from the point of view 
of the politician the journalistic mind had 
ever been that of “the grasshopper”; from 
the point of view of the journalist the poli- 
tician’s habit had ever been that of the 
gambler and the opportunist. 

This book is written by a Man in the Street, 
who having knowledge of both Fleet Street 
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and Downing Street, seeks to set forth such 
information as he has acquired, not in any 
dogmatic spirit, but in the hope that to those 
who are bewildered by the clash of these two 
contending forces in public life he may be 
able to elucidate much that is obscure, and 
enable them by this narration of past events 
and actual experiences to arrive at a full and 
true comprehension of things as they are. 


New Year's Eve, 1919. K. J. 
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PROLOGUE 


PROLOGUE 


O what degree is the Press a political power? Is it a 
4b political power at all? Can its power be measured 
or gauged ? How can the test be applied? These 
questions form in the main the subject matter of this book. 
In my twenty years of London journalism they were 
constantly being discussed in Fleet Street and Downing 
Street, and never perhaps were they so hotly debated as in 
1906, when, in spite of the fact that eighty per cent. of the 
London Press and the majority of the provincial daily papers 
were in favour of tariff reform, the proposals put forward 
by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain* were overwhelmingly rejected 
by the nation, and the biggest political landslide of modern 
times—until 1918—occurred. 


FLEET STREET AND DOWNING STREET 


To-day, owing to the conditions of the hour, the same 
controversy on the political power of the Press is in full 
blast. When at the end of 1916 Mr. Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister he was enthusiastically supported by that 
section of the London daily Press controlled by Lord North- 
cliffe. Differences of opinion subsequently arose and the 


* Mr. Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the Colonies, returned from a tour in 
South Africa in March, 1903. In May that year he made his first tariff reform speech 
at Birmingham, stating that in his opinion the whole fiscal situation had changed since 
the days of Bright and Cobden. He advocated Imperial Preference, which included 
a duty on imported corn—‘‘a stomach tax ”” as it was called. In September that year 
he resigned his seat in the Cabinet to be freer to conduct his campaign. In January, 
1906, there wasa General Election. The Unionist party, which stood largely for tariff 
reform, went to the polls 370 strong and returned with only 158 members. 
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tone of the papers changed. This the Prime Minister 
resented, and in 1919 he delivered in the House of Com- 
mons a bitter attack on Lord Northcliffe. 

The feud henceforth was an open one, and the Northcliffe 
papers* (a power in the Press not to be under-estimated) 
subjected day by day the Coalition Government to criticism, 
often unfair, always detailed and meticulous, and at times 
even ill-natured. Those who watch this duel between Fleet 
Street and Downing Street—seeing stunt after stuntt raised 
in the one street only to be demolished in the other—ask the 
questions that stand at the head of this prologue. They are 
questions not to be answered easily or offhand. Indeed, the 
Great War has given to them—as it has given to so many phases 
of our social and political life—an entirely new significance. 

Let me explain. Until the establishment of a Press 
Censorship in August, 1914, the daily paper had been free 
to publish what it pleased at its own risk. This risk formerly 
included the pillory, long terms of imprisonment and enor- 
mous fines, which in practice meant bankruptcy or imprison- 
ment for debt. But for over two centuries it had been no 
part of the duty of the Press to submit to the eye of any 
man what it intended to print and publish. 

The Government proposed in 1914 to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act for offences against the censor. A 
hundred years before, in 1817, the daily Press had suffered 
from this suspension, and when in 1914 a protest was raised 
this device for further strengthening the Defence of the 
Realm was abandoned, but the Press Censor was established. 
It seemed that this censorship, enforced with all the stringency 


* The Northcliffe Press consists of the Daily Mail (London, Manchester and 
Paris), Evening News and Weekly Dispatch (a Sunday paper), and The Times, 


The first three are owned by Associated Newspapers, Limited. Th ll 
control of Lord Northcliffe. nied 7 eae 


t Stunt has been defined as “a feat undertaken in defiance of a challenge: an act 
which is striking for its skill, strength or the like.” It comes from America. Its 


origin has been traced to the old English word, stent, signifying an allott i 
of work, a fixed task, a job. ; ile. ES ae 
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and severity of highly organized government, would restrict 
individual enterprise and compel the papers to be mere 
replicas of each other, in so far as the only news of the day 
was concerned in which the public took the least interest. 
Whatever power the Press had hitherto possessed would 
surely be crippled by the Press Censor ! 


* * # * * * * 


But now a paradox appeared. During the period the 
censorship was in existence (August 4, 1914—April 30, 1919) 
the British newspaper apparently (1 purposely italicize this 
word) wielded greater power than ever before. The pro- 
prietor-editor became a public character for the first time. 
He was permitted and even encouraged to take an active 
part in the administration of affairs; he received frequent 
honours and preferments, and the property he owned and 
directed appreciated, not from its commercial value but on 
account of the power it was believed to possess. In 1917 
the Daily Chronicle,* a comparatively modern daily paper 
and in no way connected with the Morning Chronicle, a 
leading London daily in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, changed hands. It was bought by a company of 
which my old friend, Sir Henry Dalziel, P.C., M.P., who 


* The first Chronicle was the London Chronicle, a Tory tri-weekly founded in 
1756. It was George the Third’s favourite paper. Twenty years later it became a 
weekly miscellany. In December, 1770, William Woodfall started the Morning 
Chronicle, the famous Whig daily. At the beginning of the 19th century, under 
James Perry, editor-proprietor, it was London’s leading daily. It expired in 1862. 
The Daily Chronicle first appeared on May 28, 1877, asa Liberal penny daily paper. 
It hada strange origin. In 1855 a weekly advertisement sheet, the Business and Agency 
Gazette, was distributed to residents in Clerkenwell. The same year local news was 
added; it was renamed the Clerkenwell News, and sold for a halfpenny. Next it 
became a daily halfpenny paper under the title of the Clerkenwell News and London 
Times. It prospered, and in 1869 at the protest of The Times, it again renamed 
itself, appearing as the London Daily Chronicle and Clerkenwell News, its offices 
being still in Clerkenwell. In 1876 it was bought by Edward Lloyd, of Lloyd’s 
Newspaper, for £30,000 and in the following year brought to Fleet Street and:its price 
raised to one penny. In February, 1904, the price was reduced to a halfpenny and — 


raised again to a penny in November, 1917. 
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already owned the Pall Mall Gazette, was chairman. Its 
goodwill, it was said, was valued at half a million sterling ! 

During the war there were those who declared Ministers 
owed their existence to the kindliness of the Press. If the 
Press smiled benignly on a Prime Minister, he flourished ; 
if Fleet Street turned away the light of its countenance, he 
withered and perished. That was the belief of many, and 
newspapers—being intensely human institutions as I shall 
presently show—played up to it. The Times, in August, 
1919, writes, apropos of a reference Mr. Lloyd George had 
made to it in the House of Commons in a speech on the 
Government and Irish policy : 


We entirely decline to make of this (Ireland) or of any 
other national issue, a matter of friendliness or un- 
friendliness towards any politician. We are friendly 
towards good policy based on a high conception of 
national interests, and we are unfriendly to any policy 
which falls short of that standard. With matters of 


party or personal advantage we have no concern.* 


This carefully studied pose of aloofness is one of the 
few traditions of Fleet Street. We see it constantly ex- 
emplified in the leading articles written to-day by the ablest 
pens in the Press. Whether the subject be the national 
expenditure or the inefficiency of* Ministers, the journalists 
protest, hand on heart, that their sole desire is to protect 
the people, to save the country, to restore an ordered and 
flourishing State in which shall reign contentment and pros- 
perity. This is the correct journalistic pose. It is not new; 
it goes back close on two hundred years, for it is apparent 
in Wilkes’s writings and in the Letters of Junius. A cold, 

* A month kter, on September 3, 1919, Lord Fisher wrote a letter to The Times 
charging the Admiralty with extravagance. The Times observed in a leader on 
it: “* Frankly we distrust these short cuts to the millennium even when Lord Fisher 
presents himself as a guide to them. No one will accuse us of having been ardent 
partisans of Mr. Walter Long, the First Lord of the Admiralty, or of Sir Rosslyn 


Wemyss, the First Sea Lord.” Here The Times goes out of its way to admit that 
it is sometimes a partisan, which of course is the truth. 
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dispassionate appeal to patriotism, to sincerity, to truth, 
looks well in print, and never fails to impress a certain 
number of readers. ‘Those whom it does not impress take 
an opposite view. So it comes about that on one side to-day 
the controllers of the Press are lauded to the heavens as 
the only men capable of taking a statesmanlike view of a 
national crisis, while on the other side they are denounced 
as vain, unstable, self-seeking egoists, anxious to force their 
ephemeral theories upon responsible statesmen. 


MY THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


My actual experience of the Press is covered by a period 
of thirty years, divided into two unequal parts of twelve 
and eighteen years. During the first period I was a working 
journalist. I went out among the people as a reporter or 
special writer; came into touch with all classes and all con- 
ditions ; was able to put to immediate practical test any 
theory of publicity which occurred to me, and so I found 
myself at the end of a dozen years an expert in the craft of 
journalism, never at a loss how to narrate an event, to describe 
a situation, or to visualize in words an outstanding personality 
or episode. ‘That was the first stage. 

Having served my apprenticeship, I entered on the 
second period—how to turn to my own use and profit my 
knowledge of journalism and the craftsmanship of the daily 
newspaper. It was essential that I should become a news- 
paper proprietor, to be able to say what should or should 
not bé subjects of interest, and then, depending on my 
natural instincts as one of the people, to be able to sell my 
papers. If I did not sell them, of what value was their 
production ? For this purpose, when I became a controller 
of papers, I had to create the impression that those who 
bought them obtained better value in quantity and quality 
than could be found elsewhere. To achieve this, to obtain 
the best and first news, it was necessary to create the belief 
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that the Press for which I was in part responsible was a power 
in the land, and to that end I worked. Perhaps I builded 
better than I knew. 

From a political point of view concerted Press action 
under favourable conditions may prove fatal to a feeble or 
hopelessly inefficient Minister or Government, but the same 
action, if its sincerity be suspected, its honesty doubted, or 
if-it be thought to be tainted by self-interest or personal 
vanity, may have the opposite effect, and in the end 
strengthen the very Minister or Government it seeks to 
destroy. Press opinion must reflect popular opinion. That 
was exactly what the Daily Mail did in its early days. 
We subordinated political questions to topics of general 
interest, and at once received the cordial support of vast 
numbers of readers who took no interest in the older papers, 
the columns of which were almost monopolized by politics 
in one form or other. This fact was realized by Downing 
Street, and it was in order to reach these people—the popular 
mind reflected in the Daily Mail—that the Government, 
the day after the Fashoda incident,* sought us out, and 
placed valuable information at our disposal. 


* * * * * * * 


Since I left journalism I have been astonished at the 
curious misconceptions that prevail in the public mind on 
the position occupied by the daily newspaper in the conduct 
of public affairs—an amazement intensified during the three 
years I have sat in the House of Commons. 

Let me explain. A leading article appears in a daily 
paper. Facts have been carefully chosen, the argument 
convincingly worked out, and on the morrow there is con- 
sternation in Downing Street and much searching of heart in 
the Royal Palace of Westminster. As its appearance is 
unexpected the article is hailed as a presage of a new policy 

* See page 96. 
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which is to be strenuously exploited, whereas all that has 
happened is that a busy editor, perplexed owing to the 
dullness of the day’s news what to choose for the subject 
of a leader—a choice that has to be made in the space of one 
hour of the afternoon—has allowed his leader-writer to make 
a chance reference by a Cabinet Minister to some subsidiary 
question the peg for his night’s article, as he happens to know 
a good deal about it. Both editor and leader-writer would 
laugh heartily at the thought that this accidental article, 
written for no other object than to fill space, was regarded as 
the first unfolding of a Machiavellian conspiracy ! 

The reverse to this is that a newspaper may deliberately 
conspire against a Minister or a Cabinet. In this case from 
day to day there will be a skilled presentation of selected 
facts, strengthened by an appeal to popular prejudice. Par- 
liament men will be fluttered like a lot of hens by a hawk, 
but, if the arguments be fairly and instantly met, the bottom 
falls out of them, and the newspaper conspiracy is scotched 
at the beginning. How many instances of this might be 
recalled in the present year. 

On the other hand, the articles may be made the subject- 
matter of debate, excited speeches be delivered, and Parlia- 
ment itself give to them an entirely fictitious importance. 
This effect may even be produced by a letter to the Press 
from some well-known personality. A case in point was the 
letter of General Sir Frederick Maurice,* impugning the 
Prime Minister’s statements, which appeared in the London 
Press during the last year of the war. A debate in the House 


* On May 7, 1918, a letter from Major-General Sir F. Maurice, lately Director 
of Military Operations, appeared in the London papers impugning the correctness 
of statements on the war made in the House of Commons by the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Lloyd George) and the Leader of the House (Mr. Bonar Law). The following day 
Mr. Asquith, Leader of the Opposition, asked a question in the House. The 
Government promised a judicial inquiry. This was not accepted. A debate followed 
on the following evening, Mr. Asquith moving that a Select Committee be appointed 
to inquire into General Maurice’s allegations. The motion was defeated by a large 
majority, the figures being: For, 106; Against, 293. 
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followed on the letter. It resolved itself into a vote of cen- 
sure on the Government. Mr. Asquith, Leader of the 
Opposition, staked his own reputation and the reputation of 
his party on it—and lost. The Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, had no difficulty in making good his case, and his 
position was stronger than before. But why was this letter to 
the papers ever given this importance? An ordinary question 
and answer could have sufficed. It was certain parliamen- 
tarians who deliberately exaggerated its importance, thinking 
they saw in it a useful weapon with which to wound a suc- 
cessful enemy. It was not the letter or the publication of 
the letter which really signified, but the purpose to which 
it was turned in the House of Commons. 


THE PRESS AND ITS POWER 


It may be well here to try and define the meaning of the 
phrase “the Press.” Its significance has changed since it 
was first used. It then meant the general output of the 
printing press, works of theology, science, statecraft, as well 
as popular books. Its sense narrowed gradually into the 
periodical Press, with its more direct and more frequent 
appeal to those who could read. Now that everyone can 
read it has become still further restricted, until it is usually 
applied only to the daily newspaper Press. 

And what is its power ? 

I am the last person in the world to deny that publicity 
has power. ‘The commercial prosperity of the newspaper 
properties in which I was interested for many years is entirely 
based on this self-evident fact. If there was no power in 
publicity, there would be no advertisers ; yet advertisers are 
increasing in numbers and paying larger and larger sums for 
publicity.* Publicity has also a power in moulding fashions 


and guiding and directing the shifting habits of mankind. 


“The gross advertising revenue of the Daily Mail averaged during 1919 
£19,000 a week. Publicity used with discrimination has also a high ethical value and 
is a real protection to society against many forms of vice and crime. 
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Newspapers derive their strength from the people, and 
the larger the number of their readers the greater is their 
revenue and their capacity as a megaphone. Ministers are 
the servants of the people, and, therefore, if the argument 
be carried to its logical conclusion, Ministers should do the 
bidding of a Press which claims to be the voice of the people. 

This is what is usually meant by “the power of the 
Press ’—the political power exercised by the controllers of 
daily newspapers read by large or by influential sections of 
the people. Does this power in reality exist ? 

Let us scrutinize the daily duty of editors. They have 
to watch the trend of events. Certain sequences are in- 
evitable. They are mostly quite apparent. To use them 
to attack the Government or individual members of the 
Government is perfectly easy. If the attacks be persistent, 
cleverly and viciously delivered, they will sting and wound ; 
but it does not follow that the public will accept the reason- 
ing, or will fail to see that the causes may be beyond the im- 
mediate control of any one member of the Government or 
the Government as a whole. Causes will produce effects ; 
they may be minimized by action, but they cannot be entirely 
removed or avoided. An editor at daggers drawn with the 
existing Administration will try to establish that such se- 
quences are proof positive that the Minister in question is 
incompetent, lacks imagination and initiative, and ought to be 
superseded. But his arguments may not convince the people. 
They may realize the work involves factors beyond human 
control, and if this view of the case be at once plainly set forth 
the Press may shout its fiercest and fail to produce an effect. 

Old Parliamentarians will tell you that the one thing 
that carries the greatest weight in the House of Commons is 
sincerity. Once it is realized that a man is sincere, honest, 
has no axe to grind, he is always certain of a hearing, how- 
ever unpopular his view. If his view commends itself, he 
will soon have a following. This note of sincerity carries 
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far beyond the walls of Westminster. It pervades even Fleet 
Street. But if it be accepted by the country at large thata 
Minister is sincere, is doing his best honestly and is moderately 
successful, he will always have popular support. 

When Mr. Asquith went out of power in 1916* his down- 
fall was attributed to The Times. The Times and every 
daily paper throughout the country might have thundered 
their loudest and Mr. Asquith would have been secure, had 
not the nation been convinced that its then Prime Minister 
was not prosecuting the war with the vigour and energy that 
was demanded. That feeling was not produced—though it 
may have been deepened—by what appeared in the news- 
papers. It was produced by the multitudinous letters from 
the front which poured into the country, and the stories of 
inefficiency and unpreparedness told daily in thousands of 
war hospitals. ‘These may be compared to the tiny trickles 
of water percolating a great dam. Presently it gets sodden, 
bulges, and obviously won’t hold much longer. What 
The Times did was to, raise the shout at exactly the right 
moment—this is clever journalism—“ The dam’s going.” 

And the dam went. ; 


* * * * * * * 


Now, another truth with which the journalist is brought 
face to face is that while by articles and news, by iteration 
and by clever presentment, he can set an idea in motion, he 
can never tell where the new idea will lead the person who 
entertains it. It may be, it often is, in diametrically the 
_ opposite direction from which it is intended to guide him.t 
This, in the main, may be attributed to the close manner 
in which humanity is hedged about and encompassed by the 
conditions and circumstances of each separate household. 
One result of education is to weaken the herd instinct, a 
relic of the jungle life from which we have emerged. Every 


* See page 254. T See page 291. 
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person who can read accustoms himself to form what he calls 
an independent opinion. This opinion is the outcome of 
personal experience operating on new mental suggestion, 
and forming an amalgam often strangely at variance with the 
conclusion the maker of the suggestion presupposed. The 
most notable political illustration of this truth in my ex- 
perience is the collapse of the Tariff Reform party in 1906. 
Others may be mentioned, and I am inclined to think there 
will be more in the near future. 

The daily paper has become so much an integral part of 
the national life that people rarely pause to consider how 
extremely modern it is. ‘The dramatic critic of a daily paper 
must always feel a little humbled when he realizes that the 
greatest tragedies and comedies on the world’s stage were 
originally produced without a word of advice from him. 
You may present to-day plays by Shakespeare (1564-1616), 
Sheridan (1751-1816), and Barrie (1860- _+) in contiguous 
theatres, practically as they were written, and rash would 
be the man who dared to predict which would draw the 
best house. But who to-day could read a paper on the 
plan of Buckley’s Daily Courant (1702), or Stuart’s Courier 
(1815)? Even the appearance of these embryos of the 
modern newspaper recall the old forms from which they 
were evolved more often than the new shapes into which 
they have grown. The printer himself has older traditions 
than the journalist. 

During the twenty years I was in London journalism the 
character and personality of the newspapers were constantly 
changing and varying, and their shaping fell often to my lot. 
This modernity must be borne in mind in considering the 
power of the Press. In fact, it might be said that the real 
point for consideration is not the power of the Press, but 
the power of public opinion as it is truthfully presented in 
the printed word from day to day. 


SECTION I. 
THE DAILY PAPER, 1695-1855 


ORIGIN OF HANSARD AND OTHER MODERN 
FEATURES 
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ORIGIN OF HANSARD AND OTHER MODERN 
FEATURES 


O attempt is made in this volume to go deeply into 

N the history of the daily newspaper, but it must be 

cursorily examined if its subject matter is to be 

fairly presented. Nothing is more remarkable than the 

recurrence of many of the problems that confront the 
newspaper. 

All progress, as it seems to me, is spiral, and in journalism 
as we move onward we are all the time looking out on much 
the same difficulties and troubles the newspaper of fifty, 
one hundred, two hundred years ago had to face. There- 
fore, so that we may understand and estimate at their proper 
value the conflicting influences under which a representative 
Press came into being, I propose briefly to review the birth 
and ancestry of the modern newspaper. For my purpose I 
choose as my starting point the year 1695 when, it is said, 
the first English daily newspaper, The Post Boy, was published 
in London. 


* * * * * * * 


In tracing the rise of a national institution like the British — 
Press, it is impossible to put the finger with absolute accuracy 


on any one spot and declare pontifically that at this hour 
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or at that place such a development began. But 1695 serves 
my purpose. 

It is a coincidence worth noting in view of much that 
will follow that it was in that year a new Parliament as- 
sembled under William and Mary, which, according to genéral 
tradition, inaugurated the Cabinet system, the King’s Minis- 
ters for the first time being drawn exclusively from the 
political party which happened to be predominant. The 
rights and privileges of Press and Cabinet have been inter- 
locked ever since, and in the nineteenth century the Press was 
accepted as the complement of the Cabinet, and the Cabinet 
tacitly acknowledged that it largely obtained, secured, and 
augmented its power through the use of the Press. One of 
the first acts of the new House of Commons in 1695 was its 
refusal to renew the Licensing Act,* notwithstanding pressure 
from the House of Lords. With the disappearance of the 
Licensing Act that liberty was accorded to the Press for 
which Milton had pleaded eloquently in the Areopagitica 
fifty years before. 

It is a truism that without liberty of the Press the modern 
newspaper could not have come into existence, but when 
was that liberty actually won? I prefer 1695 as marking 
the date, but others assert the victory was achieved in 1679, 
during the reign of Charles II., when the Act embodying 
the decrees of the defunct Star Chamber on printing presses 
was first permitted to lapse. Other authorities do not 
accept its advent until after 1763, with Wilkes’s triumph 
over his North Briton article, published on April 23 
of that year ;t yet others post-date its true birth thirty 


* The Licensing Act (1662) legalized a censorship of the Press and of all printed 
matter, thus reaffirming the principle that ‘“ the determination and the promotion 
of truth and the punishment and prevention of error in matters of Opinion were in- 
dispensable functions of the State” (‘‘ Select Statutes and Documents:” C. Grant 


Robertson. Methuen). It was enacted for two years and continued by successive re- 
enactments until 1695. 


t See page 38. 
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years later, declaring the Press did not enjoy freedom until 
Fox had passed his Libel Act in 1792,* which transferred the 
decision on what constituted libel in a publication from the 
judge to the jury. The protection which this Act afforded 
was realized two or three years later, when, as a result of the 
terror inspired in King and Government by the French 
Revolution, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended and 
insidious attempts were made to restore the old fetters on 
free speech and free thought. Then it was that the jury 
time and again stood between the would-be suppressor 
and his victim. 

In 1799f a preposterous law was passed which placed 
public reading rooms in the same category as brothels and 
decreed that a person opening “ any house, room, or place 
for the purpose of reading books, pamphlets, newspapers 
or other publications ”’ without a licence shall be “ otherwise 
punished as the law directs in the case of disorderly houses.” 
At this date the tide of tyranny had almost ebbed. For one 
hundred and twenty years it had been falling, but there were 
recurrent waves which for a time submerged the ground 
that had been gained. But on each occasion reaction lost 
in strength, and when in the autumn of 1819, at Castle- 
reagh’s instigation, after “the Peterloo massacre,” the Six 


* “ Judged by its results this short Act for the passing of which Fox was mainly 
responsible was one of the most important additions to the Statute Book of the 
eighteenth century. It dealt with only one point of procedure, the function of the 
jury in cases of criminal libel, and it gave to the jury the right to decide whether the 
matter were libellous or not.”—C. Grant Robertson. 


+ This was the end of Pitt’s panic legislation against the free expression of opinion. 
In 1795, ‘an Act for the safety and preservation of His Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment” and “‘an Act for the more effectually preventing seditious meetings and 
assemblies”? had been passed simultaneously, both directed against the liberty of 
speech. In 1798 came the Newspaper Act “ for preventing the mischief arising from 
newspapers being printed and published by persons unknown and for regulating them 
in other respects.” The imprint on newspapers, still a legal obligation, is a relic of 
this Act. In 1800 Lord Holland stated in the House of Lords that the Habeas Corpus 
Act had been suspended for five out of the previous seven years. Heavy taxation 
was also imposed on newspapers. This war on the free expression of opinion served 
a good purpose in that it focussed men’s minds on the functions of the Press. 


2* 
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Acts* were passed, it was the final effort of tyranny. These 
Acts were never rigidly enforced, and within five years they 
were repealed. Henceforth the expression of public opinion 
was free, though the taxation of newspapers continued. 
Liberty of the Press had become so much a matter of 
course that when in August, 1914, at the beginning of the 
Great War the Press Censor was installed in Whitehall, he was 
accepted as a reasonable and essential part of our national 
defence. So entirely had the public mind forgotten the 
existence in this realm of a Press Censor that the very word 
which constituted as it were his sign manual, “ Imprimatur 
—Let it be printed,” had shed its original meaning. Nor 
was it revived-in 1914. “Passed for Press” was the 
new equivalent. The modern sanction for the revival of 
a Press Censor lay in the old saying, “‘ Salus populi suprema 
est lex,” but as a matter of fact the revival was a reincarnation 
of the pernicious dogma that proclamation of news is a matter 
of royal prerogative. This prerogative in time of war had 
been exercised by Henry VIII. with Tudor high-handedness ; 
he had ordered under pain of imprisonment the burning of 
“books printed of newes of the prosperous successes of the 
King’s Ma’ties arms in Scotland.” A large part of seven- 
teenth-century history centres round the Press Censor or 
Licenser. The subject is too big to be dealt with here, 
but it may be recalled how, during the reign of Charles II. 
in 1680, fifteen years before the Licensing Act was finally 
*In 1817, the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, and Pitt’s most repressive 
measures re-enacted. That year there were sixteen Government prosecutions for 
libel, in 1818 none, but in 1819, thirty-three. After ‘the Peterloo massacre,” 
August, 1819—an outcome of these repressive measures—Castlereagh introduced 
the Six Acts in the House of Commons. They were (1) to prohibit unauthorized 
persons from practising military exercises; (2) to alter the procedure in trials for 
treason and to accelerate the proceedings ; (3) to authorize magistrates to issue warrants 
for the search of arms; (4) to suppress seditious and blasphemous libels, making trans-. 
portation the punishment for a second conviction for libel; (5) to restrict the right 


of public meetings; (6) to subject all publications below a certain size to the stamp 


duty on newspapers. The Six Acts were passed before Christmas in the teeth of 
vigorous opposition. 
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abandoned, the judges, having been asked to decide the 
Sovereign’s rights, declared : 

That His Majesty may by law prohibit the printing 

and publishing of all news books and pamphlets of news 

whatsoever not licensed by His Majesty’s authority 


as manifestly tending to the breach of the peace and the 
disturbance of the Kingdom. 


That the Press Censor was still regarded as a State Officer 
in the twentieth century was proved by the immediate 
appointment in 1914 of a politician and not of a trained 
journalist, the choice falling on Mr. F. E. Smith, M.P., now 
Lord Birkenhead. It is common knowledge to-day that 
the Lord Chancellor took the title of Birkenhead because he 
happened to be born in that no mean city of Cheshire, but 
a hundred years. hence when the chronicles of the over- 
crowded five years of war are perused, and it is seen that Lord 
Birkenhead was the first Press Censor in the twentieth cen- 
tury, an imaginative writer may easily detect some subtle con- 
nection between my friend F. E. and that notorious and almost 
the last Press Censor or Licenser of the seventeenth century, 
Sir John Birkenhead. This Birkenhead was also a Cheshire 
man, born at Northwich ; also a graduate of Oxford and “ by 
profession a student of law and a very apt scholler.” A con- 
temporary described him as “ exceedingly confident, witty, 
not very gratefull to his benefactors, would lye damnably.” 

The first London daily newspaper, The Post Boy,* 
was stillborn; it only lasted four days. In 1702 Samuel 
Buckley, a printer, afterwards editor of the London 
Gazette, founded and edited the Daily Courant: 
it was a commercial success and became the eldest brother 


* Prior to this stillborn, there was the Perfect Diurnall which is stated to 
have been run as a daily from February 21 to March 16, 1660. My authority is 
an unsigned article in The Times Literary Supplement, July 10, 1919, pre- 
sumably from the pen of Mr. J. B. Williams, whose “‘ History of English Journalism 
to the Foundation of the Gazette”? (Longmans and Co.) is the first really serious 
attempt to apply the historical method to English journalism. 
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of that large family of daily newspapers which is still being 
added to. The mortality among them has always been 
severe. Some have died in infancy, others in early youth, 
others again have only expired after a long, useful and 
vigorous career, and as if to bear testimony to the vitality 
inherent in a free Press, three have survived to this day 
from the eighteenth century—The Morning Post (1772), The 
Times (1785), and The Morning Advertiser (1794). Though 
well advanced in their second century The Morning Post and 
The Times can proudly claim to be still in their prime. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, on account 
of Star Chamber decrees and Licensing Acts, printing presses 
outside London and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
were rare in this country. Gent, a well-known printer, 
in his autobiography written in 1746, mentions that in 1714 
there were “‘ few printers in England, except London, at that 
time; none, then, I am sure, at Chester, Liverpool, White- 
haven, Preston, Manchester, Kendal and Leeds, as for the 
most part now abound,” ‘This is not strictly accurate. In. 
1690 the Worcester Postman is reputed to have begun 
his weekly rounds and five years later the Stamford Mer- 
cury certainly appeared, both journals still existing. Nor- 
wich had its Postman in.1706, Nottingham its Courant 
in 1710, Newcastle also a Courant in 1711, and in May, 
1712, appeared the Liverpool Courant, but it died quickly. 

The daily Press did not at the beginning occupy its present 


clearly defined position. In 1709 Steele produced his famous 
Tatler. According to Macaulay, 


Steele had been appointed Gazetteer (i.¢., editor of 
the London Gazette) by Sunderland* at the request, 


* Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, under Anne Secretary of State 
for the southern department. In 1706 he appointed Addison one of his under- 
secretaries. Steele and Defoe were at different times his protégés. When Secretar 
of State he prosecuted Mrs. Manley for the New Atalantis. His second wife was psdy 


Anne Churchill, daughter of the first Duke of Marlborough. Thei 
succeeded as the third Duke of Marlborough. Ok a 
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it is said, of Addison, and thus had access to foreign 
intelligence earlier and more authentic than was in 
those times within the reach of an ordinary newswriter. 
The circumstances seem to have suggested to him the 
scheme of publishing a periodical paper on a new plan. 
It was to appear on the days on which the post left 
London for the country, which were in that generation 
the Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. It was to 
contain the foreign news, accounts of theatrical repre- 
sentations, and the literary gossip of Will’s and the 
Grecian.* It was also to contain remarks on the fashion- 
able topics of the day, compliments to beauties, pas- 
quinades on noted sharpers and criticisms on popular 
preachers. 


In other words the Tatler was to be a very close approach 
to a modern daily, and the reason why it was not a daily 
was distribution. This fact should be of peculiar interest 
to journalists. It shows that the problem of distribution, 
still one of the most difficult to solve, existed at that early 
day. From what one is told of Steele’s character, business 
instinct was not highly developed in him, and his prudent 
selection of publishing days was probably due to the advice 
of a wideawake printer. Though the factors have changed 
the problem remains. When the post left London deter- 
mined the day when the Tatler went to press in 1709. 
When the post left London determined the hour at which 
the Daily Mail went to press in 1896. Since then the 
London daily newspapers do control their own distribution 
to some extent by running special trains and motor-cars 
out of town in the early hours of the morning. ‘These facili- 
ties not only make them less dependent on time and give them 
wider reach, but also enable them to protect themselves to 
some extent against new competition for, by withholding 

* Two famous coffee-houses. Will’s was in Russell Street, Covent Garden, a 


favourite resort of Dryden. The Grecian was in Devereux Court, opposite the Law 
Courts, and much patronized by Addison and Steele. Coffee-houses were the 


precursors of clubs. 
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facilities for early distribution, they are able to daunt would- 
be projectors of “ periodical papers on a new plan.” 

But the hour and the day when the post leaves London 
to the more distant parts of the Empire is still a factor 
in the publication of weekly papers. The regular out-going 
weekly mails provide London journalism with a reading 
public more or less free from the competition of the dailies. 
If postal facilities were increased and mails were dispatched 
to all parts of the Empire daily or even tri-weekly it would 
exercise a disturbing influence on weekly newspapers. Let 
me add that, by one of those curious terminological inexacti- 
tudes which exist in every trade and profession, a Sunday 
newspaper, though only published once a week, is not regarded 
‘as a weekly. The two are distinct. 


PRIMAL ELEMENTS OF THE DAILY PAPER 


When the Daily Courant was founded in 1702 there 
were already in existence the two primal elements out of 
which the modern daily newspaper is compounded—the 
pamphlet and the news-letter. Buckley, its editor, may 
claim to have set the fashion of voluntary acknowledgment 
of the source of much of his information, an etiquette that 
still prevails. His reason for doing so arose not out of 
courtesy towards others, but from*common sense. He writes : 


The author (in modern phrase the editor) has taken 
care to be duly furnished with all that comes abroad in 
any language. At the beginning of each article he will 
quote the foreign paper from which it is taken, that the 
public, seeing from which country a piece of news comes, 
with the allowance of that Government, may be better 
able to judge of the credibility and fairness of the 
relation. Nor will he take upon himself to give any 


comments, supposing other people to have sense enough 
to make reflections for themselves. 


From this it will be seen that the proprietor of London’s 
first successful daily had as small an opinion of leading 
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articles as has been entertained by the proprietors of some 
of the more recent successes in Fleet Street. 

The news-letter had reached considerable popularity 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The writer 
was originally in the service of men of power or position, and 
his duty was to keep his master or patron well informed 
during his absence from Court of all that happened there. 
This old function is not yet quite extinct, for the journalist 
responsible for the Court Circular and the news officially 
issued from the Court of St. James still bears the title of 
Court Newsman, although the dictionaries pronounce the 
word “‘ newsman ”’ obsolete. Considerable energy and organ- 
izing power were displayed by the writers and publishers 
of the seventeenth century news-letters or intelligencers (an 
ill-sounding title, fortunately stone-dead). 

The newspaper office was first known as an intelligence 
office. Here the names and addresses of clients or subscribers 
were enrolled, and the news-letter transcribed and dispatched 
to each separately. An endeavour to create circulation, 
still of the most vital interest in the best organized newspaper 
offices, is manifest as early as 1622. Nathaniel Butter,* pro- 
prietor and author (or editor) of the Certain Newes of this 
Present Week, advertises on August 23rd of that year : 


If any gentleman or other accustomed to buy this 
weekly relation of newes be desirous to continue the 
same, let him know that the writer, or transcriber rather, 
of this newes hath published two former newes; the 
one dated the second, the other the thirteenth of August, 
all which do carry a like title and have dependence one 


* Nathaniel Butter, son of a London stationer, and a freeman of the Stationers 
Company. His step-father was Newbery, another stationer. He began his pub- 
lishing career with a book of sermons in 1605, when only just out of his teens. Also 
in that year he issued an account of two recent murders. He was full of energy and 
enterprise. ‘‘ From 1622 he made journalism his chief business, compiling and issuing 
reports of news at very frequent intervals, none of which exceeded a week. His enter- 
prise virtually created the London Press.” He died an old man, very poor, on 
February 22, 1664.—D. N. B. 
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Journalist is a generic term. It is a broad cloak with 
ragged edges, but it certainly covers both the writer of opinion 
and the recorder of news. The twain are the lineal de- 
scendants of the pamphleteer and the news-letter writer, 
but down to my day there was as big a gulf fixed between 
them in Fleet Street as when the eighteenth century dawned. 
Fleet Street would do well to revive the old word “ news- 
man” to designate all members of that honourable company 
of modern journalists, who, as things are, have to style them- 
selves reporters, representatives, correspondents, special corre- 
spondents, special writers, etc., according to the occasion. 
They all represent the oldest journalists in the world. 

The newsman of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
is the child of the balladmonger and of the historian of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Says Montaigne in his 
essay, “‘ Of Books ”’ : 


I love historians whether of the simple sort or of the 
higher order. The simple who have nothing of their 
own to mix with it and who only make it their business 
to collect all that comes to their knowledge and faith- 
fully to record all things without choice or discrimina- 
tion, leave to us the entire judgment of discerning the 
truth. Such, for example, among others is honest 
Froissart, who has proceeded in his undertaking with 
so frank a plainness that having committed an error he 
is not ashamed to confess and correct it in the place 
where the finger has been laid, and who represents to 
us even the varicty of rumours that were then spread 
abroad and the different reports that were made to 
him; ’tis the naked and inform matter of history and 


of which everyone may make his profit according to 
his understanding. 


The naked and inform matter of history is an exact defini- 


tion of what modern journalism on its news side is and should 


be. Every good newsman is an historian of the simple 
sort—witness the honest Froissarts, Beach Thomas, Percival 
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Phillips, Philip Gibbs and others,* who were again writing 
from Artois and Picardy in these late years of war. 

Before balladmonger and simple historian were minstrel 
and story-teller, and behind them, but under Oriental 
suns, their tribe goes back to the dim thresholds of speech 
and writing, for the first journal, in so far as the word applies 
to a record or chronicle of man’s doings and ideas, is certainly 
more ancient than the styled papyrus of Old Nile and was 
probably in existence before the earliest Sumerian clay 
tablet was put to bed in a kiln. 


THE NEWS INSTINCT 


There is no more common fallacy connected with Fleet 
Street than that any man or woman who can write straight- 
forward prose is capable of becoming a journalist. Leaving 
reviewers and the writers of shorthand out of the question, 
a leader-writer, more especially to-day, with telegraphs, 
telephones, wireless, etc., requires a power of literary expres- 
sion greatly above the average, a quick eye for points, and the 
capacity to argue accurately and with confidence, according 
to brief, at the shortest notice, which is largely the outcome 
of wide reading or of experience of men and affairs. But 
for a recorder or reporter of news the first essential is the 
news instinct. It isa natural gift and is rarer than is commonly 
supposed. I doubt if not being born in a man it is ever 
acquired. It is certainly something apart from education. 

Send to any commonplace event, such as a wedding or 
a funeral, an Oxford Honours graduate, deficient in the news 
instinct, and a Board School youth, endowed with it, and the 
former will hand ina report, written perhaps in perfect prose, 


* Mr. Beach Thomas was the principal war correspondent of the Daily Mail 
on the Western Front during the Great War. Mr. Percival Phillips, doyen of the war 
correspondents, was chief representative of the Daily Express, and Mr. Philip Gibbs 
of the Daily Chronicle. A study of, say, the description of the same battle by these 
three distinguished journalists will demonstrate how the personal factor enters into 


the relation of news. 
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upon another; which manner of writing and printing 
he doth propose to continue weekly, by God’s assistance, 
from the best and most certain intelligence. 
During the very troublous times of the Civil War, after 
the Restoration and again after the Revolution of 1688, 
much latitude was permitted to writers of news-letters, 
and, Acts of Parliament notwithstanding, the printing press 
was more and more freely used for transcription. 


* * * * * ¥* * 


Milton is the outstanding example of a seventeenth 
century pamphleteer who, had he been born two centuries 
later, would certainly have used the leading columns of a 
daily newspaper for the advocacy of his views. ‘‘ Where 
there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions, for opinion in good 
men is but knowledge in the making,” he declares in the 
Areopagitica, thereby providing the leader-writer with an 
apologia that will stand for all time. 

It is, however, the eighteenth century political pam- 
phleteer who has impressed his character most strongly on 
this side of modern journalism. One illustration will suffice 
here, for it is a topic I return to later.* Swift indites an essay 
on the “ Art of Political Lying,” considering it ‘“‘ only accord- 
ing to the modern system as it has been cultivated these 
twenty years past in the southern part of our own island.” 
Later he observes, ‘‘ There is one essential point wherein 
a political liar differs from others of the faculty, that he ought 
to have but a short memory, which is necessary according 
to the various occasions he meets with every hour of differing 
from himself and swearing to both sides of a contradiction 
as he finds the persons disposed with whom he has to deal.” 


A hundred and thirty years, or say four generations of men, 


go by, and the Standard (March 3, 1860) opens a leader 


* See page rio. 


ne 
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on a statement in the House of Commons by Lord John 
Russell, then Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with these words : 
“The morality of public men in England must have descended 
to the lowest possible scale when a Foreign Secretary can resort 
to the most palpable evasion in order to avoid giving utter- 
ance to an unpalatable truth.” Broadly speaking, another 
sixty years or two generations pass, and the Morning Post 
(May 17, 1919) in a leader on a former Prime Minister 
(Mr. Asquith) writes, “If we may judge of what a politician 
would say by what he has said—and it is not, we admit, the 
safest of methods in these days—then we have something to 
go upon.” Notwithstanding the lapse of years the three 
passages, it will be perceived, are in an identical handwriting, 
the pen dipped in the very same mixture of gall. 
But there is a more agreeable resemblance between the 
eighteenth century pamphleteer and the modern leader- 
writer. When politics are out of season, as will occasionally 
happen, they both turn their pens to lighter subjects, and 
some of the most charming essays of our times have made 
their first appearance in print in the leading columns of the 
daily Press. Even in Victorian times this was the case, and 
if you turn to the files of the Daily Telegraph thirty 
years ago you may read delightful essays on the pleasures 
of salmon fishing. This literary touch persists and only the 
other day there was in this daily a so-called leader, really an 
essay in the Montaigne style, on libraries and the collection 
of books. ‘ Out of the mists of an almost legendary age 
comes down to us that unfailing instinct of culture which 
leads to the formation of a library.” And the history of 
libraries was narrated with a light and graceful pen. In 
this direction journalism has probably never been better 
served than now. If the eulogist of the early years of the 
newspaper brings forward Addison to refute this statement, 
we of the twentieth century can make answer with the essays 
of E. V. Lucas. 
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accurate in detail, but dull as ditchwater, while the other in 
common colloquial English will depict the very scene, and 
by his instinctive choice of essentials and of the broad humani- 
ties, though they appear superficially trivial, convey to the 
reader the very scene itself, as though he were witness to it. 
Though Montaigne knew it not, it was this natural gift which 
gave Froissart a special value in his eyes. 

A classical illustration of the distinction between historians 
of the higher order and of the simple sort is to be found 
in the opening chapters of Genesis. These contain two 
different versions of the Creation, Chapter I. being taken 
from the Priestly Document and Chapters II. (beginning 
v. 4) and III. from the Jahwistic Document,* which is the 
older by two or three centuries. Both writers treat the same 
legend as truth; both recognize its stupendous character ; 
both deal with it reverently. But consider their methods. 
The former relates the event in stately language, worthy of 
its solemnity. He omits all detail, for would not detail in 
this connection savour of the sensational. God speaks the 
word ; Omnipotence is obeyed, and the evening and the 
morning are a day. ‘‘ Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and the whole host of them.” 

But the older writer, with the news instinct strong in 
his blood, portrays the legend as he sees life around him. 
He is a historian of the simple sort—a reporter. The Lord 
God is in the nursery of the world, making figures out of 
clay. One pleases Him and He breathes into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and the earth figure, Adam, becomes a 
living soul. This writer has trod the desert. He knows 
the barrenness of stony ground, unwatered by rivers, where 
the mist never rises. He has felt its weariness, its toil, its 
thorns, its heat, its sweat ; and he has rejoiced in the innocent 


* The Book of Genesis is derived from two sources: (1) the Priestly Document, 
composed by priestly writers during or after the Babylonian captivity, circa 580 B.c. ; 
(2) the Jahwistic Document, about three hundred years older. Inthe P. Document 
the Hebrew word for God is Elohim, in the J. Document, Jahweh or Jehovah. 


——eE 
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refreshment which the traveller from the desert tastes when 
| he enters the shade of a garden on a river bank, with fruit 
| trees and singing birds and music of running waters, though 
even in the garden the heat be great in the middle of the day. 
So the story grows, written inversely. Now comes the 
moment of tragedy. The two have committed the act of dis- 
obedience. Frightened, they await punishment. The garden 
is about to be shut against them for ever; they are to be 
exiled to the torturing wilderness. How would the historian 
of the higher order, he of the Priestly Document, have related 
this tragedy ? Certainly he would not have paused at this 
supreme instant to describe the dress of the sinners, the 
very material, cut and style of it, for all the world as though 
he were a modern society reporter at Ascot on Cup Day. 
Yet the story has endured and will endure through the cen- 
turies by reason of these human touches. To this hour 
and to the end of time Adam and Eve live and move in man’s 
imagination because their garments were described at a 
moment when most writers would have thought it more 
seemly and dignified to have hung a moral round the necks 
| of our first parents than an apron round their waists. 

This illustrates fitly the news instinct, the journalistic 
touch, which, during the middle years of the nineteenth 
| century had all but disappeared from the daily Press on ac- 
count of the obsession of politics, and which made possible 
the immediate and overwhelming success of the newspaper 
with the human note. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS 


The feud between the Government and the Press began, 
according to tradition, with Cardinal Wolsey. He is supposed 
to have said : ‘‘ We must destroy the Press, or the Press will 
destroy us.” Almost identically the same words, I am told, 
were spoken by a leading Minister of the Coalition Cabinet 
to the then Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith, in 1915. 
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In June, 1586, in Elizabeth’s reign, the Star Chamber 
passed a decree restricting printing to London and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, limiting the number 
of printers, and ordering all books to be perused before being 
printed, by the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London (the Lord Chief Justice for law books)—a duty which 
might be performed by deputies. The nominal penalties 
for infringing these regulations were six months’ imprison- 
ment for the printer, and three months for the vendor, but 
under one pretext or another the Star Chamber* was always 
able to include in its sentence whipping, branding and the 
pillory, if the offender happened to be obnoxious. 

The appointment of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London arose from the fact that Elizabeth 
derived her power over the Press not as Sovereign, but as 
Head of the Church. Rome was paramount when printing 
was invented, and assumed the same power of censorship 
over printed books as over written ones. The Council of 
the Lateran in 1515 decreed that no publication should be 
issued in any place where the Church of Rome had juris- 
diction, unless such printed work had first obtained the 
written sanction of the bishop or of the inquisitor of the 
diocese. ‘This became part.of the law in England, and con- 
tinued after the Reformation; the prerogative being vested 
in the Crown. The Star Chamber continued to exercise 
supreme authority over the Press until it was abolished in 
1641. Licensing continued until 1695, the Star Chamber 
Decrees being embodied in the Licensing Act of Charles II. 

It was not until after the Star Chamber had disappeared 
that home news of any kind was published in this country. 
Butter’s Newes of the Week, and other newes-books were 
confined to the relation of foreign events. Even this brought 


* The Star Chamber stood on the east side of Palace Yard, in the old Palace of 
Westminster, destroyed by fire 1835. Externally it was a pleasant house, with two 


big bay windows on the first floor, from which the judges looked down on their victims 
in the pillory erected in the yard. 
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their editors and printers into conflict with this tribunal: 
Butter twice got into trouble, and in 1633 all gazettes and 
news from foreign parts were prohibited. But in 1638 
Butter and Bourne were given the monopoly of printing 

news" by Royal Letters Patent for the term of twenty-one 
years, “they paying yearly towards the repair of St. Paul’s 
the sum of f10.” But within two years their news-letters 
| Were again suppressed, and though afterwards permitted to 
appear, never attained prosperity. 

Henry VIII. and the Pope had both discovered the peculiar 
value of the printing press in conducting a religious con- 
troversy. Charles I. and the Parliament were quick to 
utilize it in their political quarrels. After the battle of 
Edgehill, in October, 1642, when the Court was at Oxford, 
an excellent system of propaganda was devised. It is said 
that from 1643 until the Restoration in 1661 (say twenty 
years), thirty thousand journals, pamphlets and papers were 
published with a political motive. Many of these journals 
jbore the title of Mercurius or Mercury, with a qualifying 
epithet, such as Aulicus, Civicus, Britanicus, etc., and 
their history forms almost a volumet in itself. 

It is one of life’s ironies that the King, who, as long 
as he believed himself firmly on the throne, had been so 
jactive in checking the expression of opinion, should, once 
his throne was in peril, become even more active in en- 
couraging it. The first chief of the Royal propaganda was 
ohn Birkenhead, already referred to. He published Mer- 
curius Aulicus. The reason for its appearance was stated 
in the opening paragraph by its editor to be “ that the world 
ay see that the Court is neither so barren of intelligence 
s it is conceived, nor the affairs thereof in so unprosperous 


*So a monopoly in news—a Newspaper Trust, which we often read nowadays 
hreatens the country—was actually in existence thirty-two years before the first newes 
aper, the London Gazette, was printed, 

+ A large part of Mr. J. B. Williams’ first volume of “‘ The History of Journalism ”’ 
8 given up to the seventeenth century Mercurys, 
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a condition as these pamphlets make them out.” “‘ These 
pamphlets” were called “’The Kingdom’s Intelligencer,” and 
were issued by Parliament.* 

In 1644 the Parliament found a new champion in March- 
mont Nedham, then in his twenty-fourth year. He was a 
graduate of All Souls College, Oxford, had been an usher 
at Merchant Taylors School, and later a lawyer’s clerk in 
Gray’s Inn. He replied with a new edition of the news- 
book Mercurius Britanicus, “‘communicating the Affairs 
of Great Britain for the Better Information of the People.” 
Roger L’Estrange is another pamphleteer of these times. 
At first he was in the King’s pay, which Nedham four years 
later also took, having quarrelled with his Parliament em- 
ployers. L’Estrange came of an old family whose records 
go back to the twelfth century, and whose home then, as now, 
is Hunstanton Hall, but the name to-day is written Le 
Strange. 

These three men proved the virtue that lies in the adjust- 
able pen of a ready writer. They were virulent partisans, 
yet outlived both King and Commonwealth, and came to 
honour and fame (such as it was) under the Restoration. 
Journalists to the last, Birkenhead and L’Estrange were both 
knighted, so the present bestowal of titles on journalists is 
only the revival of an old custom. 

Before leaving the seventeenth century it may be well 
to glance at the risks a bold writer ran under Star Chamber 
jurisdiction. Prynne was pilloried and had his ears lopped 
for his book, “ Histrio-mastix,” condemning actors and 
acting, Queen Henrietta having about that time taken a 
part in a Masque at Court, so the book, which was strong 
writing by a narrow-minded man, was judged a reflection 
on Her Majesty. But a worse case was that of Dr. Alexander 


* Last autumn witnessed a strange revival of ‘‘ The Kingdom’s Intelligencer” in 
the form of a publication called The Future, to which the leading members of the 
Government contributed. Only one issue appeared. Fleet Street scented in it a 
renewal of official propaganda for political purposes and at once it died the death. 
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Leighton, who objected to bishops. He published five or 
six hundred copies of “An Appeal to Parliament against 
Prelacy,” in which he denounced prelacy as “ anti-christian 
and satanical,” called the archbishops “men of blood,” 
and the bishops “ravens and magpies.” All this was in 
bad form, though not worse than certain modern instances 
which might easily be cited. 

This is what happened to Leighton as told in the diary 
of the Bishop of London, under date November 24, 1630: 


Friday, November 16, part of his sentence was 
executed upon him in this manner in the new palace at 
Westminster, in term time: 1. He was severely whipped 
before he was put in the pillory. 2. Being set in the 
pillory, he had one of his ears cut off. 3. One side of 
his nose slit. 4. Branded on one cheek with a red-hot 
iron, with the letters S.S., signifying a stirrer-up of 
sedition, and afterwards carried back again prisoner to 
the Fleet, to be kept in close custody. And on that 
day sen’night, his sores upon his back, ear, nose and face 
being not cured, he was whipt again at the pillory in 
Cheapside, and there had the remainder of his sentence 
executed upon him, by cutting off the other ear, slitting 
the other side of the nose and branding the other cheek. 


* * * * * * * 


With the eighteenth century happier days were to dawn 
for publicists. Before that century was five years old, a 
writer ‘“ occupying a garret up three pair of stairs, over a 
small shop in the Haymarket,’ was surprised one morning 
by a visit from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the 
request that he should lend his pen to the Government. 
The writer was Addison, the request for a poem on the Battle 
of Blenheim (The Campaign), and the reward a Commis- 
sionership worth {200 a year. Godolphin, the Prime 
Minister, on whose behalf this visit was paid, was not a reading 
man, says Macaulay, but “ he was too intelligent an observer 

3* 
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not to perceive that literature was a formidable engine of 
political warfare, and that the great Whig leaders had 
strengthened their party and raised their characters by 
extending a liberal and judicious patronage to good 
writers.” 

Walpole did not draw the line at good writers. In 1742 
a Committee of the House of Commons appointed to inquire 
into the political conduct of the then Earl of Orford, reported 
to the House that during the last ten years of the Walpole 
Ministry (1732-1742) there was paid out of public money 
“no less a sum than {£50,077 18s.—to authors (i.e., editors) 
and printers (i.e., proprietors) of newspapers such as the 
Free Briton, Daily Courant, Gazetteer, and other political 
papers.” 

The apology for this bribery deserves recording. There 
was, it was agreed, “‘ no other way of carrying on the Govern- 
ment, for the House of Commons had power without re- 
sponsibility in that its proceedings were not published; the 
House therefore had become corrupt.” 


BIRTH OF THE FOURTH ESTATE 


In 1772 the right of publishing Parliamentary debates 
was established, but it was not exercised until after the 
“unreported Parliament” had been dissolved in 1774. 
A little while later the newsmen, who had so hardly secured 
acknowledgment of their right to be present in the House 
of Commons in a professional capacity, were astonished to 
hear Burke exclaim in his familiar thunder as he pointed 
with tragic gesture to the public gallery where they were 
at work: “ Yonder sits the Fourth Estate, more important 
than them all.” 

To comprehend the full meaning of this historical com- 
pliment, Disraeli may be cited. In a memorandum to Lord 
Malmesbury, dated July, 1867, he writes: “The Con- 
stitution of this country is a monarchy, modified in its action 
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by the co-ordinate authority of the Estates of the Realm. 
An Estate is a political order invested with privilege for a 
public purpose. There are three Estates: the Lords 
Spiritual, the Lords Temporal and the Commons. . 
The House of Commons is not an Estate of the Realm, its 
members are only the proxies of an Estate.” 

The fourth Estate may claim to be contemporaneous 
with the second Estate, for when Caxton set up his press at 
Westminster in 1471, there were fewer than a score of the 
present Lords Temporal in existence, only one Duke (Corn- 
wall), one Earl (Shrewsbury) and fifteen Barons. By curious 
irony, of these fifteen Barons, seven (de Ros, Fauconberg, 
Furnivall, Zouche, Beaumont, Darcy de Knayth and 
Berkeley) in this nineteenth year of the twentieth century 
_are debarred by sex from using the privilege with which 
they have been invested, these dignities being held in their 
own right by women, who have not yet been admitted to 
the House of Lords except as spectators. A difference 
between the second Estate and the fourth Estate may also 
be remarked. Since 1695 the one has frequently found its time 
occupied in considering its loss of privilege and liberty ; the 
other during the same period has been equally busy in gaining 
privilege and extending its liberty. 

There is a less pleasing picture of the position filled by 
the publicist in the eighteenth century. Defoe,* one of 
the most brilliant journalists of all time, and the creator of 
leading articles in the English Press, found himself in 1702 
in the pillory and Newgate for his pamphlet on “’Ihe Shortest 
Way with Dissenters,” and ninety years later another equally 

* Daniel Defoe (1661-1731) is frequently called the father of British journalism. 
The only other possible claimant is Nathaniel Butter. Defoe’s father, James Foe, 
was a butcher in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; his grandfather a yeoman farmer at Elton, 
in Huntingdonshire. Daniel took the name of De Foe or Defoe in 1702. His people 
were Noncomformists, hence the famous pamphlet, “ The Shortest Way with Dis- 
senters.” No attempt can be made here to epitomise the career of this extraordinary 


man. He was an admirable journalist and could turn his pen to anything. He 
wrote the first leader and the first serial story for a London daily paper. 
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well-known journalist, John Walter,* the founder and first 
editor of “The Times,” spent sixteen months in the same 
“vile receptacle,” to use his own description of Newgate, 
having only escaped the pillory, to which he was also sen- 
tenced, as an act of grace. His offence was publishing a 
paragraph censuring the Duke of York; a second blaming 
the Prince of Wales, and a third charging the Duke of Clarence 
with having absented himself from his ship without leave 
of the authorities. 


JOHN WILKES ON ECONOMY 
The case of John Wilkes and No. 45 of the North Briton 


has been so often discussed that there is no occasion 
to refer to it at any length here. George III., who had 
succeeded in October, 1760, had been made to say, in opening 
his first Parliament, ‘‘ Born and bred in this country I glory 
in the name of Briton.” Followers of the Earl of Bute, 
whose influence at Court was paramount, had seized on Briton 
as a party name, and when Bute became Prime Minister on 
May 29, 1762, the Briton, a journal devoted to his interests, 
was published. Wilkes was quick with a retort. On June 5, 
No. 1 of the North Briton appeared. Wilkes wrote that 
as those he undertook to do battle with impudently called 
themselves Britons, being only Scotchmen, he thought it 
well to retaliate by calling himself a North Briton, but 

* John Walter (1739-1812), founder of The Times, was a son of Richard Walter, 
coal merchant in the City of London. He succeeded his father in the business and 
made a considerable fortune. He was “‘ the principal planner and manager”? of the 
Coal Exchange. In 1781 Walter left the coal business and became an Underwriter 
in Lloyd’s Coffee House. During the American War he lost heavily and went into 
bankruptcy, but his creditors had so high an opinion of his integrity that they presented 
him with all the household furniture, plate and effects of his house in Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. He bought in 1784 the King’s Printing Office in Printing House Square 
(it was a derelict building, having been partially burnt down in 1737, and was unoccupied 
at the time). é There was, and is, a house attached to it to which he moved with his — 
family. His idea was to develop a new system of printing called logography. The 
purchase-money of the printing house is said to have been also provided by his 


creditors. In 1803 his second son John succeeded him in the management, but he 
remained sole proprietor till his death in 1812.—D. N. B. 
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“though I am a North Briton I will endeavour to write 
plain English.’ In his first paragraph he said, “The 
liberty of the Press is the birthright of a Briton, and is justly 
esteemed as the firmest bulwark of the liberties of this 
country. It has been the terror of all bad Ministers.” 
Week after week the North Briton attacked Bute. It was 
good journalism. Bute was a weak Minister and most 
unpopular in the country. When of his own accord he 
resigned unexpectedly on April 8, 1763, we hear the story 
for the first time that a Prime Minister had been downed 
by a newspaper. Wilkes himself at first did not assert this. 
He regarded George Grenville, Bute’s successor, as Bute’s 
puppet, and in No. 45, the next issue of the North Briton 
to appear (April 23) after the resignation, instead of glory- 
_ ing in his enemy’s downfall he attacked the King’s Speech 
delivered on the prorogation of Parliament four days pre- 
viously, as though Bute were still in office. 

The offending article is headed with a quotation from 
Cicero, and its first sentence reads: “‘'The King’s Speech 
has always been considered by the legislature and by the 
public at large as the speech of the Minister.” ‘The grava- 
men of the attack was the Treaty of Paris, then under nego- 
tiation, which was concluded in the autumn and terminated 
the Seven Years’ War. ‘“ The preliminary articles of peace,” 
wrote Wilkes, ‘‘ were such as have drawn the contempt of 
mankind on our wretched negotiations. All our most 
valuable conquests were agreed to be restored.” A little 
later he observes : 


The Minister cannot forbear even in the King’s 
Speech, insulting us with a dull repetition of the word 
“economy.” It is held in derision by the voice of 
the people, and every tongue loudly proclaims the 
universal contempt in which these empty professions 
are held by this nation. Let the public be informed 
of a single instance of “ economy,” except indeed in the 
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household. . . . Many unnecessary expenses have been 
incurred, only to increase the power of the Crown, 
that is, to create more lucrative jobs for the creatures 
of the Minister. 


Wilkes had not long to wait for the effect of his denun- 
ciation. It appeared on a Saturday; on the following 
Tuesday he was arrested under a general warrant issued 
by Lord Halifax, the Home Secretary, and committed to 
the Tower. His friends applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
which the Court granted, discharging him without pre- 
judice to the action, on the ground that as a member of 
Parliament he ought not to have been arrested. The trial 
did not come on till the following February; meantime, he 
had been seriously wounded in a duel with another member, 
and expelled the House. He then fled to France, and 
the Court of King’s Bench passed sentence of outlawry 
onhim. In 1768 he returned and stood his trial on the old 
charge of publishing No. 45 of the North Briton and 
the obscene “‘ Essay on Woman,” and was sentenced to 
twenty-two months’ confinement in gaol and a fine of 
£1,000. Meantime he had become a popular character, 
and ‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty ” was the cry. 


* *% * SS. % @ * *% * 


A review, however cursory, of the Press in the eighteenth 
century would be incomplete if no allusion were made to 
Erskine, the eloquent barrister, afterwards Lord Chancellor. 
Mansfield, who in 1756 had been appointed by Newcastle 
Lord Chief Justice of England, while retaining his seat in 
the Cabinet, had come into conflict with freedom of opinion 
over the letters of Junius* in the Public Advertiser, and 


* The first letter of Junius was published in the Public Advertiser on April 28, 
1767. Sixty-nine followed, the last on November 2, 1771. The greatest sensation 
was the one to the King on December 19, 1767. It concluded, “The name of 
Stuart of itself is only contemptible ; armed with the Sovereign authority their 
principles are formidable. The prince who imitates their conduct should be warned 
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the writings of Horne Tooke; and by his construction of 
the then existing law of libel he had done his best to 
restrain freedom of opinion. 

In 1778 the case of Dr. Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
prosecuted for a seditious pamphlet, was heard by Mans- 
field. The Dean’s advocate was also a Scot, a young man 
of twenty-eight, just called to the Bar, Thomas Erskine, 
youngest son of the Earl of Buchan. He had served in both 
the navy and the army. His exposition of the inequity of 
the law of libel was declared by Fox to be the “ finest argu- 
ment in the English language;” but he was to deliver a 
greater speech on the freedom of the Press fourteen years 
later. 

In December, 1792, Erskine defended Tom Paine* at the 
Guildhall. This was the occasion when he said that “ the 
unhappy Charles, unwarned by a free Press, was brought to 
an ignominious death,” and added, “‘in proportion as the 
Press has been free English Government has been secure.” 
He referred to Burke’s argument that it is the inalienable 
right of the people to reform or to change their Govern- 
ments, and continued, “It is because the liberty of the 
Press resolves itself into this great issue that it has been in 


by their example, and while he plumes himself upon the security of his title to the 
crown, should remember that as it was acquired by one revolution, it may be lost by 
another.” The letters were printed at the height of the Wilkes struggle. Junius 
supported Wilkes but did not approve of his methods. Sampson Woodfall, as editor 
and printer, was tried for the letter to the King before Manefield. The jury, after 
considering their verdict for nine hours, found him guilty of printing and publishing 
only, which was a virtual acquittal. In a later letter Junius called Mansfield “ the 
very worst and most dangerous man in the Kingdom.”’ Junius was paid nothing for 
his contributions. Private letters from him to Woodfall, the editor, are in existence 
but his identity has never been established. He is still generally believed to have been 
Sir Philip Francis, who was at school with Woodfall at St. Paul’s. Francis was after- 
wards given a seat on the Bengal Council; later he became an M.P. He was always 
Warren Hastings’ most bitter opponent. 


* Thomas Paine (1736-1809), author of “‘ The Rights of Men” and “ The Age for 
Reason,” was tried, during his absence in Paris, before Lord Kenyon at the Guildhall 
on December 18, 1792, for the publication of the former book. The jury found him 
guilty, notwithstanding Erskine’s eloquent speech. 
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every country the last liberty which subjects have wrested 
from power. Other liberties are held under Governments, 
but the liberty of opinion keeps Governments themselves 
in due subjection to their duties.” 

Erskine is not the only Lord Chancellor that forms a 
link with this period; there is one still living—the Earl of 
Halsbury. Lord Halsbury, thrice Lord Chancellor, is the 
most distinguished son of journalism. He was three years 
old when in 1827 his father, Dr. Stanley Lees Giffard, started 
The Standard, of which he was the- first editor. The 
Countess of Halsbury, Miss Woodfall before her marriage, 
is the great-great-granddaughter of William Woodfall, 
“ Memory ” Woodfall, who founded the Morning Chronicle. 
Sampson Woodfall, editor of the Public Advertiser, was her 
great-great-uncle. She writes to me: 

‘We have a picture of him, and he is wearing the ring 
Sir Philip Francis is said to have given him. My father 
always said the family tradition was that Junius was Sir 
Philip Francis.” 

When Burke conferred the accolade on journalism, he 
did not stand alone in his opinion. George Canning, who 
helped to found ‘the witty Anti-Jacobin in 1797, and 
died thirty years later Prime Minister of England, speaking 
early in the nineteenth century, said: ‘He who specu- 
lating on the British Constitution should omit from his 
enumeration the mighty power of public opinion embodied 
in a free Press which pervades and checks and perhaps, in 
the last resort, nearly governs the whole, would give but 
an imperfect view of the Government of England.” This 
chorus of admiration reaches its loudest diapason in the 
swelling rhetoric of Sheridan, who in 1810 exclaimed : 


Give me but the liberty of the Press and I will 


give to the Minister a venal House of Peers: I will give 


him a corrupt and servile House of Commons: I will 
give him the full sway of the patronage of office: I 
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will give him the whole host of Ministerial influence : 
I will give him all the power that place can confer upon 
him to purchase up submission and overawe resistance 
—and I will go forth to meet him undismayed. I will 
attack the mighty fabric he has reared with that mightier 
engine: I will shake down from its height corruption 
and bury it amidst the ruins of the abuses it was meant 
to shelter. 


Lest the modern journalist, perusing these sonorous 
periods, deem himself unworthy to tread in the footsteps 
of giants of an earlier age, or to emulate the heroic daring of 
an Horatian brotherhood, let him recollect that a little 
later Sir Walter Scott writes to Lockhart, whose thoughts 
were turning towards journalism : 

“None but a thorough-going blackguard ought to 
attempt the daily Press, unless it is some quiet country 
diurnal.” 


* * * * * * * 


Monarch and Minister in Tudor and Stuart times had 
recognized the significance of the printed word: Burke 
and Addison owed their seats at Westminster to their pens, but 
Parliament hardened its heart against publicity, and continued 
to conduct its proceedings behind a veil of silence, though big 
rents were torn in it, until compelled to yield by force of 
public opinion in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

In 1641, after the Star Chamber had been abolished, the 
Long Parliament had permitted an account of the business 
done by it to be published. “The Diurnal Occurrences of 
the Daily Proceedings of both Houses in this great and 

happy Parliament from November 3, 1640, to November 
| 3, 1641,” duly appeared; afterwards ‘“ Diurnal Occur- 
rences ’ were from time to time officially issued by Parlia- 
ment, and any news-letter writer was free to transcribe what 
he pleased, and to comment on it, but of course at risk of 
fine or imprisonment. That enterprising newsmonger, 
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Nathaniel Butter, was quickly in the field with a weekly 
paper under the long but illuminating title, “The Passages 
in Parliament from 3rd of January to the roth, more fully 
and exactly taken than the ordinary one hath been, as you 
will find upon comparing.” Butter’s weekly Passages in 
Parliament, and its rivals, of which there were not a few, 
have another interest, for their proprietors were the first 
in the newspaper business to discover the special value of 
war in promoting circulation.* It was not the proceedings of 
Parliament, but the progress of the Civil War on which 
they thrived, and which still imparts peculiar value to these 
bald and badly-written chronicles. 


* a * * * * * 


With the Restoration, Parliament retires into its -shell, 
and for a hundred years or so remains there more or less 
secure from publicity, except what scandal and slander 
are always able to provide. In January, 1722, the House 
of Commons resolved: — 


That no news-writers do presume in their letters 
or other papers that they disperse as minutes or under 
any other denomination to intermeddle with the 
debates or any other proceedings of the House, also 
that no printer or publishe? of any printed newspaper 
do presume to insert in any such papers any debates 
or any other proceedings of this House or any Committee 
thereof. 


But the night of secrecy was far spent. Parliament men, 
both of the Lords and Commons, in their hearts knew this. 
Some ten years earlier, before Queen Anne was dead, Abel 
Bower had been allowed to issue a monthly pamphlet en- 
titled The Political State of Great Britain, entirely 
concerned with Parliamentary proceedings. This continued 
until 1835, when its name was changed into the Historical 


* See page 198. 
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Register. In 1736 Cave began in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine the Parliamentary reports which the genius of 
Dr. Johnson was to render famous. 

Walpole, notwithstanding his bribery of newsmongers 
and his employment of reporters, expressed the opinion 
that Parliamentary reports were an abuse which ought to 
be prevented. 

In 1738 Speaker Onslow drew the attention of the 
House to these reports, which, he said, reflected on their 
dignity, but the most harrowing picture of the future, 
were the practice continued, was painted by a forbear of the 
present Bishop of London, the Right Honourable Thomas 
Winnington, M.P. for Worcester. He exclaimed : . 


Why, sir, you will have every word that is spoken 
here by gentlemen misrepresented by fellows who 
thrust themselves into our Gallery. You will have 
the speeches of this House printed every day, and we 
shall be looked upon as the most contemptible assembly 
on the face of the earth. 


The climax was reached in 1771, when Thompson, 
printer of The Gazetteer, and Wheble, printer of The 
Middlesex Journal, were summoned to the bar of the House 
to answer the charge of ‘‘ misrepresenting the speeches 
and reflecting on several members.” They ignored the 
summons, and thus began the historical battle for liberty 
in which the King, Lord North and Speaker Onslow con- 
tended against Wilkes, Oliver and Brass Crosby, Lord Mayor 
of London, and were ultimately defeated. 

Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of Wilkes’s 
career, he did undoubtedly render a service to his country 
by making it plain in the eyes of all men that traffic in opinion 
was no man’s monopoly ; that neither King nor Parliament 
had the power to grant special charters for its commerce ; 
that it was merchandise in which all men might freely trade 
according to their ability, and that its honesty and character 
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and worth could only be legally impugned by the ordinary 


processes of law. 


THE GENESIS OF HANSARD 


Hansard in its present form is probably the most modern 
institution connected with the House of Commons; it 
dates from 1907, but its genesis goes back to the Long 
Parliament. 

When the Star Chamber was abolished in 1641, and before 
licensing was enacted, there arose a demand for reports or 
“relations ” of speeches by members of Parliament.* These 
relations were made by clerks or scriveners, and revised 
by the members themselves before being sent to press. 
Butter and other stationers were issuing news-books of the 
occurrences in Parliament, and it was to secure the copyright 
of their news-books that licensers were appointed in June, 
1643, on the petition of the Stationers Company. 

Writing in shorthand was known to both the Greeks and 
Romans. Xenophon, it is said, made shorthand notes of the 
lectures of Socrates, and Cicero’s speeches were reported 
in this manner. But the system had died out, and practi- 
cally it only reappeared in England in 1602 when John Willis 
published in London his “ Art of Stenographie ”’+ which 
had a great vogue, thirteen editidns being produced between 
1602 and 1644. The best scriveners became more or less 
skilled in tachygraphy, so it was at the time popularly called, 
and the members’ speeches were taken down then as now 
in this way. There were constant improvements on Willis’s 
stenography, the most noteworthy being Shelton’s, for it 
was in Shelton’s system that Pepys wrote his famous diary. 
Before the Restoration parliamentary reporting had all but 
ceased, and we may pass to the eighteenth century. 


* J. B. Williams: “‘ A History of English Journalism.” 
t Shorthand writing was first called stenography (narrow or close writing); next 


tachygraphy (quick writing), then brachygraphy (short-writing). The first has per- 
sisted both here and in America. 
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Shorthand writing was used in the gallery of the House of 
Commons in 1728, when Dr. Byrom, at one time a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, who had perfected a system 
of his own, and founded a stenographic club, was employed 
by Walpole to take shorthand notes of special speeches. Dr. 
Byrom is better known to posterity as the wit, who, being 
deemed a Jacobite, and called to drink “The King, God 
bless him, and confusion to the Pretender,” sang out : 

God bless the King, of Church and State Defender ; 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender. 


But who Pretender is and who the King— 
God bless us all! That’s quite another thing. 


Until the right of public reporting was secured in 1772 

by the victory of Wilkes and Crosby, all kinds of expedients 
were employed to defeat parliamentary secrecy. William 
~Woodfall was editor, manager and printer of the Morning 
Chronicle, which he founded in 1769, and he at once 
by his marvellous memory established for his journal 
a reputation for full and excellent parliamentary reports. 
He would sit in the public gallery of the House of Commons, 
with his eyes closed and both hands leaning on his stick. It 
is said that “‘ he was so well acquainted with the tone and 
manner of the several speakers that he only deviated from his 
customary position when a new speaker addressed the House, 
and, having heard his name, he had no subsequent occasion 
for further inquiry.” The House having risen, he would 
return to the Chronicle office and “‘ without taking a note 
to assist his memory, and without the use of an amanuensis, 
he has been known to write sixteen columns.” 

The story of how Dr. Johnson wrote parliamentary 
reports for Cave’s Gentleman’s Magazine is well known. 
According to Boswell, Guthrie, whose memory was very 
quick and tenacious, brought home a digest of the debates. 
Sometimes only the names of the speakers and the parts which 
they had taken in debates were communicated to Johnson, 
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who composed the speeches, taking good care, as he said, 
“that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it.” 

This toning of parliamentary debates to suit the politics 
of the journal in which they are reported may have begun 
with Dr. Johnson, but it did not end with him. 

In 1771 George III. wrote to Lord North : 


It is highly necessary this strange and lawless method 
of publishing debates in the papers should be put a stop 
to. But is not the House of Lords the best court to bring 
such miscreants before ; as it can fine as well as imprison, 
and has broader shoulders to support the odium of so 
salutary a measure ? 


This is a reassertion of the old Royal prerogative in 
the proclamation of news; the King alone had a right 
to a report of parliamentary debates. This ancient right is 
maintained. 

In Queen Victoria’s reign it was a recognized duty of the 
Leader of the House of Commons to forward to Her Majesty 
daily while the House was sitting a report of its proceedings 
in his own handwriting. A daily report is still made for the 
King, but the duty is now delegated. In the present Session 
my friend Mr. Dudley Ward, Vice-Chamberlain of the 
Household, discharges it. .It is only a short précis dealing 
with the more salient features of each sitting. 

When Mr. Winnington asserted in 1738 that the printing 
of the speeches of the House of Commons would bring the 
assembly into contempt, he did but voice the opinion generally 
held at the time by all country members, for one of the 
strongest objections against the admission of reporters arose 
from the belief that reports of speeches would be “ highly 
prejudicial to the interests of gentlemen in their boroughs.” 
It is the type of error which has been and probably always 
will be common at Westminster when an innovation is 
forward. Within a short time the exact opposite happened. 
One of the first effects of parliamentary reporting was a 
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great increase in local newspapers all over the country, and 
their staple news were the parliamentary utterances of the 
borough member. ‘The Honourable Samuel Slumkey, M.P.,* 
on his return to Eatanswill, so far from finding himself an 
object of contempt was the hero of the hour, inasmuch as 
Mr. Pott of the Gazette and his rival of the Independent 
had been waging a Homeric duel over the mangled mean- 
ing of a few remarks he had made in the House, which had 
been reported to the last syllable in the rival papers. 

Very full reports were given by the London Press. John 
Walter, in his signed introductory article in the first number 
(January 1, 1785) of the Daily Universal Register (as 
The Times was originally called), refers to those daily papers 
who “ build their fame on the length and accuracy of parlia- 

mentary reports with a laudable zeal to please those who 
can spare time to read ten or twelve columns of debates.” 
Little did he foresee that seventy years later (his own broad- 
sheet in the meantime having been largely increased in size) 
his grandson was to devote fitty-four columns of small type 
to a single debate. This was over Roebuck’s famous vote of 
censure on the Aberdeen Ministry for their conduct of the 
Crimean War. It began on Friday, January 26, 1855, and 
was adjourned to Tuesday, January 30. On the Saturday 
The Times gave thirty-one columns of minion type to 
parliamentary proceedings, and on the Wednesday twenty- 
three columns, in all about as much reading matter as 1s 
contained in a volume of this size. . 

Another small effect may be remarked here. Members 
soon saw the advantage to be derived from newspaper reports 
| and used them freely for their own purposes in debate. 
| A classical instance occurred in 1846, when Lord George 
Bentinck accused Peel of “‘ chasing and hunting Mr. Canning 
to death,” Canning having been the husband of Lord George’s 
maternal aunt. The accusation turned on a certain sentence 

* “ The Pickwick Papers,’ chapter xiii. Charles Dickens. 
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used by Peel in the course of a long speech in the House 
seventeen years earlier. This sentence appeared in The 
Times report and in the report of the Mirror of Parlia- 
ment, a weekly journal, but not in Hansard. Finally, after 
an explanation by Sir Robert, the subject was dropped. The 
affair at this day appears a little ludicrous, and at the time it 
was ridiculed by Thackeray in Punch in his paper “On 
Literary Snobs.” But it has an interest here, for Disraeli, 
in his Biography of Lord George Bentinck, published in 1851, 
when relating the incident at length, takes the opportunity 
to speak of “that distinguished body, the parliamentary 
reporters of England.” He refers to Mr. Barrow, a reporter 
whose name had cropped up during the discussion, as “a 
very respectable and intelligent gentleman.” And so after. 
eighty years the Parliamentary reporter, a miscreant accord- 
ing to Farmer George, is written down a very respectable and 
intelligent gentleman by Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. 


THE OFFICIAL SHORTHAND WRITER 


A curious incident happened in 1789 which gave a new 
importance to shorthand reporting in Parliament. The trial 
of Warren Hastings was in progress, and Joseph Gurney* 
was the official reporter. A debate took place in the House 
on a resolution censuring Burke for exceeding his instructions 
in accusing Sir Elijah Impeyt of murder. Burke’s friends. 
denied the imputation. Gurney was called to the bar of the 
House and, being sworn to his notes, read out the passage, 
which substantiated the charge and the resolution of censure 
was passed without further debate. 

The Gurneys occupy a very honourable place in the annals 
of parliamentary reporting. For exactly one hundred years 


“I owe thanks to Mr. W. H. Gurney Salter for these particulars of the official 
shorthand writers to the Houses of Parliament. 


t Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of Bengal, who sentenced Nuncomar to death 


after he had been found guilty by a jury. The execution of Nuncomar was one of 
the main charges against Warren Hastings. 
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(1813-1913) a member of the family was official shorthand 
writer to both Houses of Parliament. This connection began 
before 1813, and Mr. Walter Hodgson, the head of the firm 
which continues the name (W. B. Gurney and Sons), still 
holds the post. 

The family of Gurney comes from East Anglia, and is of 
Quaker origin. In the eighteenth century Thomas Gurney 
had moved to Luton, where he married a daughter of Thomas 
Marsom, a Baptist preacher, who had been a fellow prisoner 
of John Bunyan in Bedford gaol. Bunyan mentions how 
when ‘“‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ was finished, he read the 
MS. to his friends : 


Some said, “ John, print it.” Others said, “‘ Not so.” 
Some said, “ It might do good.” Others said, ‘‘ No.” 


Thomas Marsom, being a man of a serious and sedate mind, 
was one of those who said ‘‘ Not so.” 

Thomas Gurney, when he became Marsom’s son-in-law, 
was making a livelihood as a watchmaker, but when still a 
boy he had by accident obtained a copy of Mason’s shorthand 
book “Plume Volante.” ‘This had interested him, and 
being naturally ingenious he set about improving Mason’s 
system. In 1738 he saw in a newspaper an advertisement for 
a shorthand writer at the Old Bailey. He obtained the post 
and held it to his death in 1770, when he was succeeded by his 
son Joseph. 

Joseph Gurney not only worked at the Old Bailey, but also 
in the Courts of Law and in Parliament. He was appointed 
official reporter at most of the leading State trials, including 
that of Warren Hastings. When his father, Thomas Gurney, 
published his system of brachygraphy, in the preface he had 
dropped into verse, four lines of which read : 

Let wise, or foolish, with their words abound, 
The faithful Pen shall copy ev’ry sound : 


Ages unborn shall rise, shall read and say, 
“Thus! thus! our fathers did their minds convey.” 


4* 
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These lines were literally fulfilled only a few years ago. The 
shorthand notes of the Warren Hastings trial are still in exist- 
ence, and Mr. Gurney Salter, when showing them to a friend, 
opened a note-book and read out his great-grandfather’s 
verbatim report of the speech by Sheridan. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the House of 
Commons itself inquired into all election petitions, appoint- 
ing committees for that purpose. The chairman of the 
committee made his own notes; but in 1802 it was agreed 
to try a shorthand writer, and W. B. Gurney, a son of Joseph, 
was appointed ad hoc. So successful was the experiment, 
that it was continued every Session. In 1813 a resolution 
was passed in both Houses : 


That the Clerk of the House do appoint a shorthand 
writer who shall by himself or sufficient deputy attend 
when called upon to take minutes of evidence at the Bar 
of this House or in Committees of the same. 


W. B. Gurney was appointed. He was succeeded by his 
son Joseph in 1851, who was followed by his nephew, W. H. 
Gurney Salter. Mr. Gurney Salter became assistant short- 
hand writer in 1863, ten years later he was appointed short- 
hand writer, and only retired in 1913, three lives thus covering 
the first hundred years of this official position—a remarkable 
record. 

The shorthand writer is an officer of Parliament. He is 
not allowed to be connected in any way with the Press, and 
may do outside work only by permission when the House is 
not sitting. When ordered to report, it is his duty to make a 
full verbatim report, to the complete accuracy of which he 
can take oath. On many occasions this has actually happened. 
The Gurneys have always prided themselves on their accu- 
racy ; successive Committees of the House have confirmed it. 
The shorthand writer to the two Houses has never had any- 
thing to do with newspaper reporting, but in the early days 
of the latter the usefulness of shorthand as established by the 
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Gurneys undoubtedly strengthened the position at West- 
minster of newspaper reporters. 

Parliament has always had its own printer apart from the 
King’s printers. ‘Towards the latter part of the eighteenth 
century Hughs occupied this position. His foreman, a 
journeyman printer from Norwich, was Luke Hansard. Hughs 
retired in 1800, and handed over the business to his foreman. 
Luke Hansard printed many of the State trials, most of 
Burke’s essays, was a friend of Samuel Johnson, and, according 
to Porson, the best printer of Greek in London. From 1774 
to his death in 1828 he printed the Journals of the House of 
Commons. The Norwich Mercury of Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1828, contained a flattering obituary, in the course of 
which it was said : 

Without derogating from the praise of others, it 
may, with truth, be said that to Mr. Hansard belongs 
the merit of the luminous and admirably digested plan 
under which the voluminous papers relating to the 
various branches of the public service have, for some 
years past, been laid before Parliament and the nation ; 
an arrangement and classification tending to diffuse 
information of vital import, at the same time that it 
gives facility to every description of research connected 
with the polity of the country. 


Luke had three sons, all of whom were associated with him 
in business. It was the eldest, Thomas Curson Hansard, who 
gave his name to the present publication. He began his 
Parliamentary Debates in 1803. ‘Two years later he started 
a printing business of his own in Peterborough Court, Fleet 
Street, where the Daily Telegraph office now stands. 
Afterwards he moved to Paternoster Row. In July, 1810, 
he was imprisoned for printing Cobbett’s pamphlet protesting 
against the flogging of some militia men under a guard of the 
German Legion, for which the author was sent to prison for 
two years and fined £1,000. 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates were a private venture, 
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and in substance a revival of the Diurnalls of the Long 
Parliament. They were a compilation, Thomas Hansard 
himself selecting the speeches from different newspaper 
reports. He was a born sub-editor with a talent for mosaic- 
work, and his debates were soon accepted as the best reports 
in existence. For years they maintained their pre-eminence 
by merit alone, for they were popular neither with the Press 
nor with the body of the House, the traditional dislike of 
private reporting not dying out until long after reporters 
were admitted.* The only support Hansard received from 
the House was a standing order for so many copies of his 
Reports, and the number varied each Session at the will of 
the Speaker. 

To finish the story of Hansard: Thomas died in 1833, 
and was succeeded by a son. When the business changed 
hands in the later eightiest the House took the Hansard 
Debates into its own hands. At first they were let out on 
contract. Reuter held this position for a short time. The 
experiment was not a success. Then, at the particular wish 
of some members, The Times’ reporting staff undertook the 
work. That failed, for the simple reason that the members 
and the newspaper men did not take the same view of the 


* The embers of this old feud are stilt hot and occasionally flare up privately, some 
M.P. considering his utterances unfairly treated. The classical example is Daniel 
O’Connell’s motion, in 1833, that the representatives of The Morning Chronicle and 
The Times be brought to the bar for not reporting his speech in full. It was 
pressed to a division and the figures were, For the motion 48, Against 159. The 
reporters wrote to the Speaker protesting that a member of the House had falsely 
accused them of dishonourable motives and refused to report one line of what he said 
until the imputation was withdrawn. In the end O’Connell was glad to make peace 
with the Press Gallery. 


t One of the originators of the Hansard Union which bought up with a number of 
other printing concerns Thomas Hansard’s business was Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P. 
Before editing John Bull, Mr. Bottomley was interested in journalism. A feature 
of the social life of the eighties were debating societies all over the country. He brought 
out a paper, The Debater, to report them. I was his Glasgow correspondent, and he 
still owes me 16s. 4d. I have reminded him of it and he has promised payment when he 
becomes Prime Minister in his Business Government. He then started a paper called 
Youth ; his first assistant editor was Alfred Harmsworth, now Viscount Northcliffe. 
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comparative value of the speeches. Finally, in 1907, it was de- 
cided that the House should have its own reporting staff, under 
the Speaker, a plan which, on the whole, works well. 


PARLIAMENTARY PRESS REPORTING 


The first newspaper to make a reputation for its parlia- 
mentary reports was the Morning Chronicle. ‘“ Memory ” 
Woodfall, its first editor, as I have mentioned, had begun it. 
After reporters were admitted Perry, who had bought the 
Chronicle, organized his staff. He introduced the system 
of “ reliefs ” which still prevails in the Press Gallery, whereby 
shorthand reporters relieve each other at stated periods, and 
at once transcribe their notes. The Morning Chronicle 
in this way was the first daily to be able to print the night’s 
debates in the next morning’s issue. When, after Perry’s 
death in 1821, the Chronicle’s reputation fell away, The 
Times assumed the lead. The original Dod of Dod’s 
“‘ Parliamentary Companion” was for many years head of 
The Times’ staff in the Press Gallery. Both Hazlitt and 
Charles Dickens were Morning Chronicle* reporters in 
the gallery. The latter, it is said, did not exaggerate his 
reputation in the following passage from “‘ David Copper- 
field’ where he alludes to this experience : 


I have tamed that savage stenographic mystery. 
I make a respectable income by it. J am in high repute 
for my accomplishment in all pertaining to the art, and 
am joined with eleven others in reporting the debates 
in Parliament for a Morning Newspaper. Night after 
night I record predictions that never come to pass, pro- 
fessions that are never fulfilled, explanations that are 
only meant to mystify. I wallow in words. 


Amusing stories are told of the liberties reporters took with 
speeches in those early days. Tyas, who was on The Times’ 


* The poets Thomas Campbell and ‘Thomas Moore were at one time on the 
Morning Chronicle staff. Leigh Hunt was its dramatic critic. Lord Brougham, 
Sir James Mackintosh and David Ricardo wrote leaders for it, 
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staff, and a considerable scholar, interpolated long passages 
from Cicero into one of Brougham’s speeches. 

An Irish journalist wanted a pronouncement in favour of 
potato growing from a public man, and a colleague in the 
gallery undertook to supply it. He chose William Wilber- 
force, who was short of stature, as the laudator. Wilberforce, 
greatly to his own surprise, was reported to have said in 
the House : 


Potatoes make men healthy, vigorous and active, 
but what is still more in their favour, they make men 
tall. I am led to say this as, being rather under the 
common size, I lament that my guardians did not 
foster me on that genial vegetable. 


The leading jest was furnished by an Irish reporter, Mark 
Supple (he died in 1807). Supple, who had supped well, was 
sitting at the back of the gallery. Mr. Addington was 
Speaker—“a long, prim, upright figure.” There was a 
momentary silence, and a voice rang out, “ A song from Mr. 
Speaker.” The House burst into uncontrollable merriment ; 
Pitt, it is said, could hardly keep his seat for laughing. 

In those days the reporters had to sit in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, facing the Speaker. But although the Press has now 
its own gallery in both Houses, its members still remain 
“strangers,” and are liable to be ejected or to have their 
gallery closed against them. This happened more than 
once in recent years during the war, when the House went 
into secret session. ‘The question has now to be put to the 
House before the galleries can be cleared, and thus the 
wishes of the majority ascertained, but in the earlier 
days of parliamentary reporting it was within the compe- 
tence of any individual member to move that the standing 
order excluding strangers be read, and the House was at once 
cleared. Both Pitt and Fox were against the practice, Fox 
declaring “he was convinced the true and only method of 
preventing misrepresentation was by throwing open the 
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gallery and making the debates and decisions of the House 
as public as possible.” 

The reporting of parliamentary proceedings gave a new 
significance to the Press. It could leave out speeches as well 
as report them. Early in the nineteenth century another 
factor came into force. The daily paper had become a 
profitable commercial enterprise. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury financial ruin was a sword of Damocles under which a 
newspaper proprietor lived and worked. His two sources of 
revenue, subscriptions and advertisements, were grievously 
and deliberately restricted by heavy taxation. The pillory 
and the felon’s gaol were ready to receive him. By criminal 
prosecution for libel the Government could commit him to 
either, or, if it preferred, reduce him to bankruptcy by the 
infliction of a swingeing fine. When in 1789 John Walter of 
‘The Times was sentenced to the pillory and to Newgate 
for a paragraph, he was in his fifty-first year, well known and 
| respected in the City, but neither age nor private reputation 
saved him from the ignominy. 

The Morning Post whose early career was chequered, 
had been acquired by Tattersall* of Knightsbridge fame, 
Christie, the auctioneer of King Street, St. James’s, having 
asmallshareinit. A private libel action in 1792 had involved 
Tattersall in damages for £4,000, and three years later his 
executors sold the paper and its house in Catherine Street, 
Strand, on the site of which the present offices stand, for 
£600. The paper’s daily circulation was 350. Daniel Stuart, 
who bought it, in seven years increased its sales tenfold, and 
}sold it for £25,000. In 1789 the Morning Chronicle 
had been sold by William Woodfall to James Perry, the 


* Richard Tattersall (1724-1795), founder of Tattersall’s and a famous sporting 
figure in his day, known in his later years as “ Old Tatt,” bought the Morning 
Post in 1788. After his death Stuart obtained the property as a bargain. Richard 
Tattersall married Catherine, granddaughter of the twelth Baron Somerville, a 
| name still preserved in the family. It is borne to-day by his great-grandson, Mr. 
Somerville Tattersall, the head of a house whose splendid traditions he most worthily 


maintains, 
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brilliant son of an Aberdeen carpenter and a born journalist, 
for a little over £1,000, but this sale did not include premises, 
the Duke of Norfolk giving Perry for his office a house in the 
Strand. Though Perry was unable to avoid Newgate, he be- 
came a great editor, was known to everyone, and had command 
of the best writers of his day. Miss Mitford, in her re- 
miniscences, writes apropos of Moore the poet : 


Very many years ago I used to see him in a house 
which gathered together all that was best of the great 
Whig party—Mr. Perry’s, the editor and proprietor of 
The Morning Chronicle—a man so genial and so 
accomplished that even when Erskine and Romilly and 
Tierney and Moore were present, he was the most 
charming talker at his own table. 


Perry lived to be sixty-five, and died in 1821 worth £130,000. 
The Morning Chronicle, with a circulation of under 5,000, 
was sold for £42,000 by his executors two years later; its 
profits in the last year of Perry’s life are said to have been 
£12,000. This was the first public evidence of the poten- 
tiality of a daily paper for creating wealth. Here was a man 
who had been in gaol, consorting with the leaders of his 
Party, a friend and.employer of the best writers of the day, 
a hospitable host, who was able to turn a precarious print, 
purchased for a thousand pounds or so, into a handsome 
fortune. Perry was not born for nothing at Aberdeen. He 
had a keen eye for advertisements and used to curse Hazlitt’s 
articlee—“ that damned fellow’s damned stuff ”’—for filling 
up so much of the paper in the very height of his best adver- 
tising season. 

Perry gave a new conception of the newspaper proprietor 
and I should be ungrateful if I did not acknowledge the debt 
English journalism owes to this carpenter’s son, for conferring 
dignity on the profession, for teaching Ministers that, despite 
prosecutions and sentences, a journalist can maintain his 
independence and not suffer for doing so either in his private 
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fortune or in the making of it, or yet in the estimation of his 
fellow men. 


END OF THE DAYS OF PERSECUTION 


After James Perry had died in 1821, leaving a fortune of 
£130,000, and his paper, the Morning Chronicle, had been 
purchased for £42,000, the daily paper passed to a higher 
plane. It was recognized publicly that its conductors and 
controllers no longer worked on sufferance—either patronized 
and petted so long as they answered the whistle, or to be 
bullied and lashed if they belonged to a rival camp, or 
dared to exhibit too bold an independence of their own. 

George IV., both as Regent and King, would have gladly 
reopened the Star Chamber for the benefit of journalists 
obnoxious to him, while in further imitation of Charles I. 
he did not disdain the pens of ready writers like Theodore 
Hook,* to asperse and contemn his enemies. But during 
the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, the news- 
paper had been gradually throwing off its thraldom. The 
suspension of the Six Actst in 1819 was a notable sign of 


progress towards freedom. 
John Walter II.f had succeeded his father in control of 


| * Theodore Hook (1788-1841) was made editor of John Bull in 1820, and used 
his great ability to lampoon Queen Caroline and all who supported her. He had 
jknown the Prince Regent some years before. For twenty years he lived entirely by 
his ready pen. He figures in two famous novels, and in neither to his advantage. As 
Lucian Gay, Disraeli introduced him in “‘ Coningsby,” and he is Thackeray’s Mr. Wagg 
lin ‘‘ Pendennis.” 
t See note, page 20. 
t John Walter II. (1776-1847) “ was really the creator of The Times, as the world 
jhas known it for well-nigh the whole of the nineteenth century.’”’ At first, like his 
lfather, he was both manager and editor. His first salaried editor, was John Stoddart in 
1810. The two men quarrelled, Stoddart left, and in 1817 Thomas Barnes was ap- 
pointed. Walter devoted himself to the organization of the business. Type-setting 
and machinery interested him and trouble with compositors and printers forced him 
to give close attention to both. _ Before the days of railways and telegraphs he planned 
ethods for getting news into The Times office more quickly than any of his 
competitors. In his later years he associated his eldest son, John Walter, with him 
jin the management. He suffered from cancer and moved to the house where his 
ather had lived in Printing House Square to be near the doctors. Here he died on 


uly 28, 1847.—D. N. B, 
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The Times in 1803, and when he died in 1847 the writer 
of the obituary in that paper could say of his career : 


Whilst other men found a refuge for intellectual 
weakness or moral instability in pledging their faith to 
a statesman, a party, a theory, or a class, he never forgot 
that such things were made for man, not man for them. 
No sooner did he perceive that a party was irreclaimably 
selfish or a Minister irremediably committed to anti- 
national measures, to corrupt associations or to an imbe- 
cile and therefore injurious policy—no sooner was it 
evident that the temptations incident to power had 
prevailed over the public spirit of the statesman than he 
promptly and openly withdrew the support that ha 
been tendered only for the public advantage.* 


These words were written in the shadow of death, but after 
making full allowances for the very natural strain of eulogy 
which would be looked for on such an occasion, and in the 
dead man’s own paper they do represent fairly accurately the 
more virile character which by this time had made itself 
manifest in daily journalism. 


Professor Saintsbury, in his ‘‘ Nineteenth Century Litera- 


ture,” speaking of journalism in the first years of that century, 
observes : 

“The keenest intellects, the best-trained wits of the 
nation, sometimes under some disguise, sometimes openly, 
took to journalism and it became simply absurd to regard the 
journalist as a disreputable garreteer when Windham and 
Canning were journalists.” 

Disraeli, fighting his way to Westminster but not yet 
arrived there, writes copiously for the daily papers. He 
contributes a series of leading articles to the Morning Post 


in 1835 and in a letter to his sister remarks their effect on that . 


journal’s fortunes. “The back numbers for the last week 
cannot be obtained for love or money and the sale has increased 
nearly one-third.” ‘The following year, having transferred 


* The Times could use almost the same words about its present policy, 


i 
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his pen to The Times and contributed the anonymous 
“Letters of Runnymede” in the style of Junius, he writes 
leading articles, and again observes to his sister: “ I suppose 
you have recognized four bolts of veritable Olympian Thunder 
in The Times. It is considered worthy of Jove and nobody 
can discover behind what cloud the god is shrouded.” 
Disraeli’s genius was peculiar to himself but his vanity he 
shared with many. We may be certain that he does not 
stand alone among ambitious politicians who write for the 
daily Press or inspire its utterances in attributing to the 
organ they happen to patronize unbounded Olympian power. 
That the purpose of a daily paper from sixty to a hundred 
years ago was to be the voice of a particular party or 
interest was testified plainly at the foundation of the Daily 
News in 1846. This paper was started by Charles Dickens 
and his publishers, Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, then as now, 
though under a slightly different style, proprietors of Punch. 
The phylactery ‘“‘ Whig” which had survived from the 
| seventeenth century was beginning to be a little threadbare 
and had assumed in the eyes of the Manchester School a 
shabby genteel appearance. ‘The Morning Chronicle re- 
| mained the principal mouthpiece of the party, maintaining 
with fluctuating fortune the Whig traditions of Perry. It 
| boasted among its contributors Charles Dickens, the second 
most widely read novelist of the time, for Walter Scott’s 
works still maintained their pre-eminence. Dickens, con- 
templating a visit to Italy in the spring of 1844, had offered 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle weekly letters em- 
bodying his experiences at an honorarium of ten guineas 
apiece. ‘This offer was refused on the score of expense, and 
out of the novelist’s annoyance at the refusal sprang the idea 
of a daily paper of his own. From what small causes great 
events do rise! It materialized some eighteen months 
later, and the Daily News made its first bow to the public 
on January 21, 1846, a date which had been carefully chosen 
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immediately to precede the opening of the Session in which 
Peel was to announce the abolition of the Corn Laws. 

The Liberal opinions it was to voice are sufficiently clear 
from this excerpt out of the introductory article which 
Dickens himself wrote : 

We hold it to be impossible rationally to consider 
the true interests of the people as a class question or 
to separate them from the interests of the merchant and 
manufacturer. Therefore it will be no part of our 
function to widen any breach that may unhappily sub- 
sist or may arise between employers and employed ; 
but it will rather be our effort to show their true relations, 
their mutual dependence, and their mutual power of 
adding to the sum of general happiness and prosperity. 

Thus for the first time in daily journalism we hear the voice 
of the wealthy North Country industrialist. 

The industrialist was a Liberal in the sense that he 
believed the power and the patronage of the political world 
should be extended to, include himself and his class. At 
heart he was a Conservative, tenacious of his rights and privi- 
leges in so far as they were affected by those whom he regarded 
as ‘ the lower orders.”” Under the skin he was own brother 
to the feudal baron, but with this difference: the baron had 
looked on the man primarily as a fighting unit and for this 
purpose wanted him to be in good health and heart, his wife 
the joyful mother of children, and the children hale and 
strong, capable of becoming good fighting men in their turn. 
But the industrialist—I speak generally, and do not overlook 
that nearly every betterment of the working classes for many 
years was originated by exceptional masters—the industrialist 
looked on a man and his family as primarily part of his 
manufacturing machinery. ‘The man had no vote, and 
therefore did not count individually. So long as he repro- 
duced his species—renewed the flesh and blood part of the 
machine—that was all that mattered. Under what con- 
ditions it was renewed was not the master’s concern. 
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But the human machinery had to be kept in working order 
—in other words, fed, clothed and housed. For this purpose 
wages had to be paid, and to keep wages low, the cost of the 
necessities of life had to be low. Hence the Corn Laws 
agitation. 

So this strange thing came to pass. Dickens, a thorough- 
bred cockney, smarting under an imaginary slight, founds a 
daily paper, which in order to live had to make itself the 
mouthpiece of Manchester opinions. The individual passes ; 
opinions endure. 

To-day, after over seventy years, the Daily News ex- 
pounds more or less the same views. So great is the force 
of tradition in the newspaper world. 


* * * * * * * 


With the escape of the daily Press from the servitude of 
both King and Minister, a new spirit of independence became 
jmanifest. The proprietor of The Times displays it in the 
\ready way in which he gives his support now to the Govern- 
ment, now to the Opposition, now to this Minister, now to 
the Minister’s most hostile critic, as it pleases him. He is his 
own master. This spirit increases in strength and when, in 
1855, the penny daily enters Fleet Street, it heralds its arrival 
jon the same note. Said the Daily Telegraph, the first 
penny daily, in its introductory leader : 


We shall be bound to the fetters of no party; we 
will be fearlessly independent—not the independence of 
unchecked and thoughtless attack, but the independ- 
ence of utterance befitting reflecting Englishmen. 


When, three years later, in 1858, the Standard, which 
had become a morning paper the year before, drops to one 
jpenny, it utters this proclamation : 

Bound to no party, our only object and aim are to 


make this journal the earnest and honest representative, 
and exponent of true English spirit, interests, prosperity 
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and freedom, striving manfully for the permanent ad- 
vance and greatness of the entire British Empire. 


FLEET STREET IN THE DOLDRUMS 


The period between 1820 and 1855 was in the main one 
of quiescence so far as the daily Press was concerned. It 
resembled the eighties and early nineties in its lack of enter- 
prise and initiative. After the Standard had been founded 
as an evening daily in 1827 to oppose the Reform Bill and 
Catholic Emancipation, under the editorship of Dr. Stanley 
Lees Giffard, father of the Earl of Halsbury,* no outstanding 
event occurred until the Daily News appeared in 1846. 
A few dailies were conceived and born ; had a brief fluttering 
existence of weeks or months, and then perished, usually from 
lack of capital. Such a one was The Constitutional, a 
Radical daily with a terrible mouthful of a name, which lived 
from September, 1836, to July, 1837. It is interesting from 


the fact that Thackeray, a young man of twenty-five, was — 


first its Paris correspondent and afterwards its foreign editor. 

A special interest ‘attaches to this period in that it wit- 
nessed the introduction of railways and the electric telegraph. 
The former led to an extraordinary outburst of gambling 
and speculation which reached its height in 1845, when the 
gross weekly advertising revenue of The Times rose from 
£2,840 at the beginning of September to £6,690 in the middle 
of October. It dropped to its former level almost as quickly. 
That year two daily papers, one a morning, The Iron Times, 
the other an evening, The Railway Director, devoted to 
railway interests, were founded, but they immediately 
spluttered into oblivion. In May, 1845, the Morning 
Chronicle received from Portsmouth a message sent over 
the electric telegraph wires which had been recently laid by 
the London and South Western Railway. This was the first 
telegram to be published in a London newspaper. The 


See page 42. 
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Queen’s Speech was transmitted to the provinces for the first 
time by telegraph in November, 1847. 

The attitude of the educated public towards newspapers 
during this period is reflected in this passage from Macaulay’s 
“History of England,” which was published in 1855. It 
summed up the effect of the expiration of the Licensing Act 
in 1695, and thereby of the emancipation of the Press : 


From the day in which the emancipation of our , 
literature was accomplished, the purification of our / 
literature began. The purification was effected not by/ 
the intervention of senates or magistrates, but by the 
opinion of the great body of educated Englishmen, 
before whom good and evil were set and who were left 
free to make their choice. During a hundred and sixty 
years the liberty of our Press has constantly been becom- 
ing more and more entire, and during those hundred and 
sixty years the restraints imposed on writers by the 
general feeling of readers has been becoming more and | 
more strict. . . . At this day foreigners, who dare not | 
print a word reflecting on the government under which | 
they live, are at a loss to understand how it happens that | 
the freest Press in Europe is the most prudish. 


ere a somewhat ampler construction placed upon these 
entences than the writer possibly intended, they represent 
mot inadequately the further progress that has been made 
during the last sixty-five years. 


It is a little remarkable how often the number five figures 
in the story of the newspaper, marking salient events. In 
1695 the Licensing Act expires; in 1775 reporters attend 
Parliament by right; in 1785 The Times is born, and 
855 beholds the birth of the Daily Telegraph. The 
aily Telegraph marks the beginning of the era of cheap 
ewspapers, a fact which its projectors recognized at the out- 
et. Its price was at first twopence, against the fivepence of 
R) 
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its rivals, but within three months it had dropped to one 
penny and by the end of the year (its first number appeared 
on June 29) it had achieved an average daily circulation of 
27,000, a notable figure in those days. Two years to the day 
from the Telegraph’s first appearance, that is, on June 29, 
1857, the Standard became a morning daily, selling for 
twopence, but on the following February 4 dropping to one 
penny. On this occasion it began its first leader : 


We this day publish the Standard at the price 
of one penny, which we venture to predict will yet become 
the current charge for newspapers throughout the king- 
dom. 


It is a prediction that in 1919 has a stronger ring of truth 
than it had in 1914, now that halfpenny papers are selling 
for a penny. 

The reduction of the price of daily papers did not syn- 
chronize exactly with the disappearance of taxes on know- 
ledge,* for although the foundation of the twopenny Daily 
Telegraph was admittedly due to the abolition of the news- 
paper stamp, following on the surrender of the advertisement 
tax, the paper duty continued for another six years. The 
further reduction to one penny had nothing to say to these 
events; it was the outcome of the prevision of a shrewd 
printer, Mr. Joseph Levyf, who had taken over the two- 
months-old paper in lieu of a bad debt, and who had previous 
knowledge of journalism, being the owner of the Sunday 
Times. Mr. Levy recognized that a new public awaited a 

* Taxes on knowledge was the comprehensive phrase applied in the House of 
Commons to the Government stamp duty on newspapers, advertisement tax and the 
paper duty. The paper duty was the last to go (1861), and only after a sharp tussle 
between the Lords and Commons. Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards Lord Salisbury, 


Prime Minister), in opposing its abolition in the Lower House in March, 1860, ridiculed 
the idea that a tax affecting cheap newspapers was a tax on knowledge. 


t Joseph Moses Levy (1812-1888) purchased and carried on a printing establishment 
in Shoe Lane. He became chief proprietor of the Sunday Times in 1855, but later 


devoted his whole time to the Daily Telegraph, in which he had induced many 
members of his family to invest their money.—D, N, B, 
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penny paper, and also foresaw that whatever loss he might 
incur on its actual sale would be handsomely recouped by the 
advertisement revenue to be reasonably expected directly 
the circulation reached a substantial figure. It was a business 
risk no greater than a commercial man is called on to face 
almost any day of the week, and its success entirely depended 
on whether he had read aright the signs of the times. 


DEMAND FOR POLITICAL JOURNALISM 


These signs were that, owing to industrial prosperity 
and to the Reform Act of 1832, a new public had come into 
being which was making its influence increasingly felt in politics 
and which was already disputing with the landed classes their 
right to dominance in the councils of the State. Moreover, 
a ferment was stirring in the whole body politic, affecting even 
_ the lowest social grades, and there was a demand, an ever- 
growing demand, as Mr. Levy was to discover to his great 
personal advantage, for a diurnal which would amuse and 
stimulate, while at the same time it would champion the 
political and social claims of the upper middle class. This 
the Daily Telegraph undertook to do. It at once con- 
stituted itself the organ of the well-to-do. In politics it was 
mildly Liberal, but the young lions of Peterborough Court* 
never roared after their prey, seeking their meat from any god 
in the political firmament ; they left that to Bouverie Street. 
If their roar was not as gentle as a sucking dove’s, at any rate 
it was that of comfortably caged, well-behaved beasts, who 
could show their teeth with a pleasant grin. And the paper 
was excellently edited and put together. 


* The offices of the Daily Telegraph are in Peterborough Court, Fleet Street ; 
of the Daily News, in Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. Punch and the Daily 
Mirror have also their offices in Bouverie Street. In Printing House Square, Black- 
friars (at the western end of Queen Victoria Street), are The Times offices, and the 
Morning Post is in Wellington Street, Strand. Shoe Lane, leading off Fleet Street, 
a few yards to the east of Peterborough Court, 1s the home of the Standard (now 
defunct). In Shoe Lane are also the offices of the Daily Express, Daily Sketch 
and Evening Standard. It was a common custom in Victorian days to allude to 
a daily paper by speaking of its street, court or lane, 
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There was journalistic enterprise and at first great initia- 
tive in its conduct, and though with its contemporaries it 
entered the doldrums in the eighties, even then vitality was 
only dormant, and it was the first of the great penny dailies 
to respond in the nineties to the new demand which the 
success of the Daily Mail revealed. 

But it is as the champion of the then well-to-do middle 
classes that the Daily Telegraph is of interest here. It 
recognized the jealousy its clients felt towards the titled 
and landed classes, who read the Morning Post or The Times, 
and while adopting a gentlemanly manner and a scholarly 
style, inclined to flamboyancy, it set out to make fun of the 
claims and pretensions of the aristocracy. 

Early in 1860 the eleventh Baron Ward had been ad- 
vanced to the Viscounty of Ednam and the Earldom of 
Dudley, dignities which had been in his family but had 
become extinct on the death of the ninth baron in 1833, when 
the barony alone had passed to a distant cousin. Lord Ward 
was not conspicuous for anything beyond his wealth, and on 
the ground that “ we and the public have a right to know a 
little more as to whom the nobleman may be who has just been 
advanced,” the Daily Telegraph indited a sprightly leader, 
which even to-day is amusing, but its humour was not at the 
time calculated to heighten whatever respect the public may 
have entertained for the House of Lords. - After running 
through a catalogue of deeds, good and bad, sublime and 
ridiculous, which Lord Ward had not done, the writer goes on: 

He does not paint pictures like Lord Northampton 
or declaim at Exeter Hall like Lord Shaftesbury, or 
write histories of England like Lord Stanhope or the 
lives of his ancestors like Lord Lindsey or attempt to 
versify the Book of Job like Lord Maidstone or peep 
through telescopes like Lord Rosse or write letters to 
the Northern Reform Union like Lord Teynham or 
undertake voyages to Iceland like Lord Dufferin, or get 
into ugly scrapes like Lord Frankfort de Montmorency. 
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Lord Ward is not ruined like the Duke of Buckingham, 
not churlish like the Duke of Athol, not haughty like 
the Duke of Somerset, not a miser like the Marquis of 
Westminster, not a recluse like the Earl of Berkeley, not 
invisible like the Duke of Bedford, whom everybody 
has heard of and nobody—out of Woburn—has seen. 


This bantering tone towards the upper classes was main- 
tained, but the spirit of the remarkable manifesto which had 
been published in the first Daily Telegraph of June 29, 
1855, was not ignored. ‘This introductory article began : 


The gradual improvement in the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the great masses of the people of 
this country within the last half century may be 
ascribed to the more general diffusion of knowledge 
and the extension of education among the lower classes. 
Beacons of hope have arisen in all parts of the kingdom, 
shedding the light of knowledge upon the aspirations of 
free-born, reflecting men. The people, when once 
enabled to avail themselves of the boon, turned their 
thoughts upon analysing the laws by which they were 
governed. 


It was to help forward this movement that the new paper 
| came into existence, though it assumed “‘ other papers would 
be annoyed at the intrusion.” The argument was supported 
by figures demonstrating that with the spread of education 
the demand for reading matter increased. In the United | 
States ‘“‘ where to see an ignorant man, one unable to read and 
write, is an exception,” the diurnal press, it was said, had an 
average circulation of five millions. A comparison in the 
annual consumption of printing paper was drawn, showing 
| that “the U.S.A., with a population of 23,000,000, con- 
sumed 130,000 tons a year, or 13% lbs. per head; the United 
Kingdom, with 28,000,000 of people, 80,000 tons, or 44 
Ibs. per head, and France, with a population of 35,000,000, 
70,000 tons, or 4 lbs. per head.” 

Whether this article was from the pen of its first proprietor, 
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Colonel Sleigh, or its first editor, Thornton Hunt, son of Leigh 
Hunt, I cannot say, but it outlined with extraordinary accu- 
racy the effect on journalism of popular education and an 
extended franchise, which only fully declared itself forty years 
later. 

The new paper was first called the Daily Telegraph and 
Courier, neither original. “The former name,” it was 
said, ‘“‘ is, we trust, appropriate from the sources of our special 
information, and the latter as an evidence of our means of 
dissemination and circulation.”” The latter title was soon 
to sink into small type and in less than eighteen months to 
disappear, thus symbolizing that new era of journalism in 
which mechanical means of news collection, production and 
distribution were to exercise a continuously increasing 
influence. 


SECTION Il. 
THE MID-VICTORIAN PERIOD 


DECLINE OF INFLUENCE OF THE POLITICAL 
LEADING ARTICLE 
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THE MID-VICTORIAN PERIOD 


DECLINE OF INFLUENCE OF THE POLITICAL 
LEADING ARTICLE. 


“Bae quarter of a century which lies between 1855 and ,; 
1880 may be said to constitute the golden age of the 
political journalist. In that period the conductors 
and controllers of the periodical Press, more especially of the 
daily newspapers, were sought after, encouraged and flattered | 
by public men in a manner which would have surprised their 
| predecessors of fifty years before. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century a ready pen with a touch of genius secured { 
for its owner a seat in the House of Commons; before the ‘| 
end of the nineteenth century a penny paper with a sound | 
circulation opened for its proprietor* the doors of the House 
of Lords. 

Practically throughout these twenty-five years there was 
one dominant personality in Fleet Street—Delane, of The 
‘Times. 

John Delane was appointed editor in 1841, at the age of 
23; he retired in 1877, and died two years later. His father, 
a barrister, was a neighbour in Berkshire of John Walter, 
second of the name, principal proprietor of The Times. 
Between them a friendship sprang up, and Delane the elder 


* Algernon Borthwick (1830-1908), proprietor of the Morning Post: a Baronet 
1887, and Baron Glenesk of Glenesk, Co. Midlothian (peerage of United Kingdom) 
1895. Debrett. 
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was appointed by Walter financial manager of his journal. 
The editor and his chief assistant* had died in succeeding 
years, when Walter decided to try his friend’s son, who had 
been on the staff for a few months, in this responsible position. 
He was of the same age as Walter’s eldest son; both had 
taken their degrees at Oxford the previous year. 

John Delane was not a youth taken away from the sheep- 
folds, as is sometimes thought. His father was manager of 
the paper, and his father’s closest friend was not only prin- 
cipal proprietor, but took an active part in its conduct, so 
the young editor could not go very far wrong at the begin- 
ning. Moreover, John Walter himself had been only two 
or three years older when thirty-eight years before he had 
been appointed by his father “‘ exclusive manager” in Print- 
ing House Square. 

Time has dimmed the lustre of Sampson Woodfall, the 
editor who had the courage to publish in the Public Adver- 
tiser in 1767 the most celebrated newspaper letters of all 
time—the letters of Junius.t In the journalistic world 
the episode was still fresh ‘in the memory when John Walter II. 
was a young man, and he would not have forgotten that 
Sampson Woodfall was only nineteen when he was placed in 
the editorial chair and had won fame for himself and his 
journal before he was thirty. = * 

If it be understood that Delane was not a unique figure 
in journalism but carried on—and developed—older customs, 
and was only chief, though indisputably chief, among his 
peers, it is not possible to obtain a more accurate picture of 
the political prestige which the Press enjoyed during the 
first forty years of Queen Victoria’s reign, than by reading 
the admirable life of John Delane, written by his nephew, 


“Thomas Barnes, appointed editor of The Times 1817. He died 1841, aged 
56, after an operation for stone, and was buried at Kensal Green. His health had been 
indifferent for some years, and his understudy had been Francis Bacon, assistant editor, 
who had died in 1840. 


Tt See note, page 4o. 
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Mr. Arthur Dasent.* Delane is as fortunate in his bio- 
grapher as in almost every circumstance of his life. 

Happy is the man, says some philosopher, who can 
make his business his plaything and find his chief amusement 
in his duty. This was true of Delane. It might almost be 
said he was “happy” in his griefs. In 1846 one of those 
seismic disturbances occurred in Printing House Square 
which seem an essential part of the mortal existence of all 
newspapers. Sometimes they mark new life, as in this 
instance, but more often they are the preliminary convulsions 
of approaching death. Delane the elder disappeared to 
reappear two years later as manager of the Morning 
Chronicle, lately acquired by an influential political group, 
which included the Duke of Newcastle, Sidney Herbert and 
Mr. Gladstone. Delane the younger remained at The 

Times, but felt his position insecure. But the health of the 
proprietor began to fail and he died in 1847. He was suc- 
ceeded as “‘ exclusive manager ”’ by his son. 

An excerpt from the obituary on John Walter II. has 
already been given.t If it was not written by Delane, it 
was written under his instructions, and, scanning his com- 
pleted career, the reader of to-day feels, however accurately 
it may have represented the attitude of the deceased pro- 
prietor, it mirrored even more exactly the journalistic policy 
of the living editor. About this time the same domestic 
blow fell on Delane that befell Thackeray. He had married 
in 1843 Mrs. Bacon, the widow of the assistant editor ; 
she was stricken by a mental malady and had to live apart 
from her husband under medical care. ‘Thenceforth he 
travelled alone. His work was his life, monopolizing his 
time and energy. 

I have remarked in the preceding section that the pro- 


* John Delane: His Life and Correspondence,” by Arthur Irwin Dasent. John 
Murray. 
t See page 60. 
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gress of humanity, as it seems to me, is spiral. As man moves 
onward, he stands above a spot where he stood a genera- 
tion or, maybe, a century earlier. It is so in the newspaper 
world. Buckley made the reputation and fortune (such as 
it was) of the Daily Courant at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century with foreign news; Delane used foreign 
news to the same good purpose in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Palmerston, famous among Foreign Ministers, believed 
in the Press and inspired it freely. The Morning Post 
was his favourite organ, and his private memos to the editor 
were, it is said, sometimes so copious that with a little 
refacing—change of pronouns, tenses, etc.—they appeared 
verbatim next morning as leaders. At the end of 1858, 
not being then in office, Palmerston found fault with the 
tone of Delane’s articles on French affairs. It evoked a 
leader which opened with this echoing peal : 

Liberty of thought and speech is in the very air 
an Englishman breathes from his birth, he could not 
understand living in another atmosphere. Every issue 
of an English journal speaks to the whole world, that 
is its strength ; it lives by its universality. 

This in our ears to-day is empty bombast, but in the same 
article the writer sensibly observes 

There are minds of a critical, fastidious type that 
are almost sure to take exception to any established 
order of things in which they live, especially if it brings 
out the roughnesses and crudities of the human material 
at all prominently. A free Press, it is admitted, does 
this pre-eminently, it is the effect of it as a whole which 
constitutes its triumph; the actual working of it is full 
of jars and discords ; a great many toes are trodden on ; 


people have to hear things said about them which they 
by no means like. 


This article appeared in The Times on Monday, 
December 6, 1858. Mr. Dasent publishes a letter to Delane 
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from Palmerston, dated December 5, which was Sunday, 
saying, “I quite concur in the reasoning of your article 
to-day about the proper functions of a free Press.” Is the 
date wrong or was an early proof sent to Palmerston ? 


* * * * * * * 


Delane lived to be a Nestor in the world of politics, sur- 
viving fourteen administrations. He had given many an 
ambitious politician a helping hand at the beginning of his 


| career, which was repaid gratefully in later years. Delane 


was discretion itself, and, like all strong men, knew his strength 
lay in his secret knowledge. But his weakness as an editor 
is illustrated in a leader that appeared in 1858, four days 
before the one on the free Press just quoted. Thus it ran: 

*“* For a week past two or three columns have been daily 


| filled with ignoble domestic squabbles, and our readers must 


be almost as gratified as the jury that the Marchmont case* 
has been brought to a conclusion.” 

It does not seem to have occurred to him that there 
was no real analogy between the jury and his readers. It 
was the duty of the jury to listen to the case ; it was entirely 


| at his discretion how many columns, or if any, should be 


* daily filled with ignoble domestic squabbles.” 

When on a holiday, Delane writes privately to his brother- 
in-law Dasent, who always took his place in his absence: 
‘You are lucky in your murders”—the staple of domestic news. 
These private letters cast other sidelights on Delane’s inability 
to read aright the signs of the times outside the political field. 

He was happy in his death. The political power which 
he, as a responsible editor, had represented for so many 
years had been talked into life by Burke, Addison, Johnson 
and their friends in the coffee-houses of Fleet Street. Within 


* In this case the wife sued for a judicial separation on the ground of cruelty. The 
husband denied the cruelty and also pleaded condonation. The case was reported at 
length in eight consecutive issues. 
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the next ten years it was to be chattered to death by political 
writers in the coffee-rooms of Pall Mall. 


THE NEW FERMENT 


Gladstone, after his resignation of office in 1874, writes 
in a letter to his brother (Morley’s “‘ Life of Gladstone ”) : 

“‘ There is another and more popular class of independent 
Liberals, who have been represented by the Daily News, 
and who have been one main cause of the weakness of the 
Government, though they (generally) and their organ have 
rallied to us too late during the election. We have never 
recovered from the blow they helped to strike on the Irish 
Education Bill.” 

This citation designates the high water mark of the 
political power of the daily newspaper editor. Here is a 
Prime Minister, undefeated in Parliament, resigning office 
and assigning as a primary cause that a section of his own 
Party had given voice in the Press to opinions which had 
helped to strike a blow from which he could not recover. 
But for the Daily News this section of public opinion would 
have been dumb. 

The political character of the nation was materially 
altering. "The working classes were no longer a mob, utter- 
ing when angered harsh, inarticulate cries, brute violence 
their only weapon, but were fast becoming an organized 
and disciplined army, capable of waging civilized warfare 
and of winning victories without reproach. 

Daniel Stuart* was principal proprietor of The Morning 
Post and the Evening Courier at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. In his reminiscences he writes : 

“I supported Addington against Buonaparte during the 

. Daniel Stuart (1766-1846) was born in Edinburgh. Wher editor of the Morning 
Post, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb and Wordsworth were among those who wrote for 
him, they being introduced by his brother-in-law, James, afterwards Sir James Mackin- 


tosh. In 1803 he sold the Morning Post for £25,000 and in 1822 disposed of his 
interests in the Courier, retiring to Wykeham Park, Oxfordshire. 
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peace of Amiens with all my power, and in the summer of 
1803 Mr. Estcourt came to me with a message of thanks 
from the Prime Minister, offering me anything I wished. 
I declined the offer.” 

But the battery of Morning Post and Courier in 1802 was 
inferior artillery to the single gun of the Daily News in 1874. 
The big guns of the Press in the early days fired point- 
blank at a narrow objective, and the effect of their shot was 
immediately apparent. But as time went on, range and 
reach increased and outdistanced observation. To-day it 
is only possible to listen for the burst and to make a guess 
at the damage done, and it is often months before its full 
injury or more often its total futility can be ascertained. 

The element of mystery was always prominent in the 
armoury of the Press. This is well illustrated by a story of 
the Courier, told by Stuart : 

Early in 1811, having some business with Coleridge,” 
I called on him in the Temple. We walked to a tavern 
where, the business finished, we talked over the events 
of the day. There was a dispute in Parliament about 
the conditions on which the Prince of Wales should 
accept the regency, and it had been boasted that the 
Royal Brothers had met and agreed it should be a 
regency without restrictions. Coleridge pointed out 
that the meeting was a gross and unconstitutional inter- 
ference. So I wrote an article to this effect. The 
Duke of Sussex took it up in high dudgeon, and made a 
long, angry speech in the House of Lords on the subject. 
He thought evidently that the article was a Ministerial 
manifesto from the Cabinet in Downing Street, without 
knowing it was only a tavern concoction, of which 


Ministers knew nothing. 

*S. T. Coleridge (1772-1834) began his connection with the daily Press in 1797 
by sending a short poem to the Morning Chronicle, for which he asked a guinea, 
which was paid. In 1798 he had an introduction to Stuart of the Morning Post, 
who gave hima small salary. Southey was also at this time on the salaried staff. That 
autumn Coleridge went to Germany, returning about Christmas, 1799. He con- 
tinued on the Morning Post until 1802. I refer to this connection at some length 


later (see page 169). 
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Assume that the Press has power, then that power is magni- 
fied if its source of information be unknown and its scope 
of influence be uncertain. 

With an electorate constantly undergoing enlargement, 
the statesman and the politician had to rely more and more 
on the Press as their platform. By doing so they had a 
reasonable chance of having their views placed intelligibly 
and with iteration before the new voters, which they could 
not otherwise hope for, so it behoved them to keep on good 
terms with an editor and to clothe his utterances with 
authority. 

John Morley is editor of the Pall Mall Gazette in 
1881. He writes to his friend, Joseph Chamberlain : 

“My thunderbolt has made a stir, for the reason that it 
is believed to have been inspired by you.” 

Gladstone is in office at the time. Ireland gives trouble. 
The Government policy is full of hesitation and indecision. 
The editor of the Pall Mall Gazette receives many letters 
of advice from political friends, and in another communica- 
tion to Chamberlain in the same year observes : 

“‘T have read your letter most carefully, and shall read 
it again—until I seize some working point of view. Of 
course if I were like , L could turn round straight in a 
night. doesn’t mind being told that he is a spaniel 
who will run and pick up any dirty stick that Gladstone 
throws. I do mind rather.” 

The fact is that by this time both Downing Street and 
Westminster had overdone the Press. The mechanism 
which worked the oracle had become too conspicuous, just 
as it is to-day. When editors were holding each other up 
to scorn in this private fashion, even though they were of 
the same political household, the mystery was at an end; 
the game nearly played out. In 1887 Mr. Fox Bours 
brought out his “ English Newspapers,” which is still a 
standard work. He remarks, in his concluding chapter: 
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“Newspapers are read now chiefly for their general use; 
the leading articles have not so much weight as similar articles, 
written in the same papers and with no more ability, had 
only a few years ago.” 


CONCERNING THE EVENING PAPER 


In these years the evening daily paper was assuming a 
distinctive personality, and coming more and more into 
prominence, 

An Evening Post had appeared in London in 1706, 
It was published tri-weekly on the nights when the mail 
coaches left for the country. Its appearance was spasmodic ; 
jbut an evening paper bearing this title was still in existence 
in 1774, for its editor, John Miller, was then in the Fleet 
Prison, at the suit of Lord Sandwich, for damages under a 
verdict for libel. The first London evening daily paper 
jwas The Star, founded in 1788 by Peter Stuart, brother 
of Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post, “ in consequence 
lof the increasing facilities of communication by Palmer’s 
|mail-coach plan just started.” This Star was conducted at 
a profit until 1831, when it was amalgamated with The Albion. 

The Star’s success brought The Courier into existence. 
John Parry founded it, and it was doing well, when 
its proprietor was ruined by a grossly unfair libel action 
instituted by the Government. In 1799 Parry sold the 
Courier to Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post, 
who made a big success of it.* It lasted until the forties 
when it faded away. 

The Globe is the oldest existing evening paper in 
London.t It was begun in 1803 in order to represent the 


* During the two weeks preceding the battle of Waterloo, the daily sales of the 
Courier reached 10,000, a phenomenal figure in those days. 


+The Globe has lately been bought by my friend Mr. Robert Donald, whose 
editorship of the Daily Chronicle was most successful. It is renewing its former 
glories and promises again to be among, he brightest and best-informed of the London 
evening papers. UNIVERSITY \ 
C GBELLEGE , 0 
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special interests of booksellers. They wished to have an 
organ of their own, being under the idea that the dailies of 
that day, more especially the Morning Post, under Stuart, 
did not do them justice either in their reviews or in the 
position accorded to their advertisements.* The support 
_of the trade gradually slackened, and presently only two 
booksellers were among the partners. About the same 
time The Traveller was started to represent commercial 
travellers. It almost at once reached a wider public under 
the able editorship of Edward Quin. Later, Colonel John 
Torrens, a retired officer of the Marines, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Napoleonic wars, became editor and | 
part proprietor of the Traveller, and on January 1, 
1823, he effected the amalgamation of the Globe and 
Traveller, and continued to edit the combined organ with 
great success. ‘The two titles are still printed daily at the 
head of the leading articles. 

The Sun first appears in evening journalism in 1792. 
It is said that Pitt suggested the name. The Standard 
begins as an evening Tory daily on May 21, 1827, the Duke 
of Wellington and Peel encouraging its promotion to counter- 
act the influence of the Whig Courier. It was an off- 
shoot of the St. James’s, Chronicle which had existed 
as an evening tri-weekly since 1761. The Standard 
became a morning paper in 1857, but maintained a separate 
evening entity in the Evening Standard, which, fifty 
years later, absorbed the St. James’s Gazette, and by 
this rather curious reversion to its origin renewed its youth 
and finally outlived its own morning offspring. 

For morning and evening papers to run in double harness 
is a survival from the eighteenth century. The Daily 
Telegraph seems to have been the only great daily which 
has never been associated with an evening publication. The 
Morning Post after its association with the Courier 


* See page 220. 
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| was severed early in the nineteenth century ran by itself, 
j but for years The Times had the Evening Mail, 
| which was however a tri-weekly, and the Daily News, 
| the Express, an evening daily. 
: We now come to that strange period of quiescence when 
| for nearly thirty years Fleet Street was wholly deficient in. 
| mew enterprise. It is difficult to ascertain any definite 
| reason for the stagnation which is apparent at this period and 
again forty years later. It affected the evening paper even 
more than the morning daily. 
The Globe excepted, London’s present evening dailies 
may be said to have begun with the Pall Mall Gazette 
on February 7, 1865. ‘This paper was projected by Mr. 
| George Smith, of Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., Thackeray’s 
publishers, and its first editor was Frederick Greenwood, 
who had worked under the novelist on the Cornhill 
| Magazine, wherefore it was due to something more than 
| coincidence that it should assume a name with which 
Thackeray, in ‘‘ Pendennis,” had familiarized “ the select 
| few” to whom, we are told at that time, he spoke in his 
books as in his lectures. In May, 1880, the Pall Mall 
Gazette, having changed its politics, Greenwood and his 
staff withdrew and founded the St. James’s Gazette, 
making way for Morley and Stead. Thirteen years later 
there was another change of politics in the Pall Mall 
Gazette office, followed by another secession, and the 
| Westminster Gazette was created with E. ‘T. Cook (the 
late Sir Edward Cook) as editor. 
: At the end of 1868 the Echo was founded as a Radical 
halfpenny evening; its position was precarious at the out- 
set, but after Passmore Edwards became editor and pro- 
prietor, it firmly established itself, and in 1881 its prosperity 
called into existence a halfpenny rival, the Evening News and 
Post. In the track of the Evening News followed the Star 
and the Sun, both new enterprises under old names, started 
6* 
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by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. The Star continues to 
shine brightly, but the Sun has ceased to run its course. 


The Echo is dead. 


NEGLECT OF GENERAL NEWS 


The amount of general news which the papers of the 
eighties and earlier gave to their readers outside war or the 
world of politics was amazingly small and most of it stereo- 
typed. There was a little foreign news, also legal intelli- 
gence, the money market, general markets, shipping, move- 
ments of the nobility and landed gentry and University 
intelligence, University implying only Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Short reports of meetings, other than political, 
such as the Institute of Civil Engineers, Chambers of Agri- 
culture, etc., would be given when Royalty or a personage 
of note was in the chair. Only a few of the more important 
race meetings were fully reported. ‘There was cricket in 
the summer, Wimbledon or Bisley Rifle Meeting in the 
later summer, a little, a very little, football in the winter, 
and in the spring daily accounts of the training of the crews 
for the Oxford and Cambridge boatrace. But it was all 
done in a lifeless, mechanical fashion. 

Events of annual occurrence like the *Varsity boatrace 
were reported year after year in the same way, almost in 
the same words. ‘There was no actuality about these 
descriptions, and “ journalese,” signifying both style and 
language, became a term of contempt. Theatres, concerts, 
picture galleries and books were reviewed according to plan, 
and now and again, almost as though it were grudgingly 
recognized that women could read, an occasional half column 
would be devoted to “Some Gorgeous Gowns,” or “ The 
Warm Weather” (from a woman’s point of view). The 
more go-ahead journals would once a week bestow a para- 
graph on the prices in Bond Street shops of salmon, ducklings, 
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asparagus, strawberries, grouse and other game in due season. 
But when there was not a war in progress the daily papers 
relied almost entirely for human interest on the police courts. 

These facts impressed themselves strongly on me when, 
a boy in my teens, I entered for the first time a daily news-_ 
paper office in Glasgow. Of course they were not then de- 
fined in the plain way they are set out here, but at the outset 
it was a puzzle to me why a newspaper, which presumably 
depended upon the number of its readers for success, should 
day after day put together its columns without the slightest 
reference to public taste. 

A newspaper office in those days seemed to me a sort of 
soup kitchen, where the same cagmag* was boiled down all 
the year round and ladled out to the public. The one 
seasoning was crime, and to-day if one turns over those old 


files and attempts to plod through the dead and dusty par- 


—— 


ea, 


liamentary speeches and political leaders, it is only when the 
eye lights on some such heading as “‘ The Horrible and Mys- 
terious Murder at Chatham,” that a sign of life is visible. 
Yards of space in the eighties were given up to the reports 
of murder and other criminal trials. 

The modern newspaper has this to its credit, that by seeking 
topics of general interest in the whole province of human 
life it has deprived the manifestations of depraved or diseased 


'mentality of their former unhealthy pre-eminence. Every 


year sees less space given up to police court reports because 
the public have shown that they prefer to read about the 
more wholesome and cheerful activities of mankind. 


* * * * * * * 


The significance, even for poetic purposes, that lies in 
reality is too apt to escape us, says Carlyle. Its significance 
for journalistic purposes certainly seems to have escaped the 


* A tough old goose, fit only for the stewpan, is the original meaning of cagmag. 
It describes exactly the sort of news I was handling. 
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conductors of English newspapers in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. 

Politics apart, the whole tone of the Press was artificial, 
and to understand it one must, in my opinion, turn to the 
homes of those who supported it. The working classes did 
not count with the daily papers. The only section of the 
Press that catered for them was a certain type of Sunday 
paper which specialized in police court and criminal court 
reports. The readers of the dailies, no matter what their 
politics might be, were all in comfortable circumstances. 
In “nice” houses the children were never allowed to read 
the paper, and in the more strict homes it was also forbidden 
to the Young Person, that is, to the girl who had just done 
up her hair and the boy who was beginning to think of the 
University and to smoke on the sly. Even when a perusal 
was permitted, after the elders had finished with the paper, 
the Young Person would be perplexed by its complete dis- 
appearance on some days, for which no one could account, 
and on other days whole pages were torn out, with no better 
explanation than that the cat must have been sick over them. 
This had to satisfy the girl, but the boy, having some acquaint- 
ance with expurgated classics, would probe the mystery, 
and having bought a paper on his own would glut himself 
with the unsavoury criminal reports over which his parents 
had gloated on the plea that it was right to know all sides 
of life. 


WOMAN’S RISING INFLUENCE 


A Queen was on the throne of England, an estimable 
woman, a devoted wife and an affectionate mother. While 
the Prince Consort was alive the Court was the pattern of 
domestic virtues. The little stranger arrived in the early 
years of the married life with commendable regularity ; 
husband and wife were all in all to each other, and not yet 
had a woman novelist, Rhoda Broughton, dared the flippant 
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remark that the English marriage service began with “ dearly 
beloved ” and ended with “ amazement.” 

Unfortunately with domestic virtues went dullness. 
Neither the Queen nor the Prince Consort had a high sense 
of humour. They were above all things genteel; the most 
minute etiquette had to be observed at all times and in all 
places. When the Prince went out shooting, his gun, loaded 
by a gamekeeper, must be handed to him by an equerry. 
Prudence, it is said, caused the gamekeeper to substitute 
sawdust for shot, and the guns posted on either side of the 
Prince showed their gratitude by bringing down his birds 
and saying nothing about it. 

The whole atmosphere of the Court was artificial. Hu- 
manity played a poor second to formality. It was appearances 
that signified, and so long as the conventionalities were 
preserved, and men wore the colourless flower of a blameless 
life, commonly called respectability, they were esteemed 
great and good. The years of mourning that followed 
on the Prince Consort’s death in 1861 obscured to some extent 
this dullness. The rigid petty observances of a German 
Princelet’s Court were a little relaxed, but years afterwards 
when the Minister in Waiting at Balmoral attended Sunday 
morning prayers in the dining-room (which then took the 
place of service at Crathie church) in a pepper-and-salt 
coat, he afterwards received a private intimation that Her 
Majesty considered a shooting jacket at Divine Service 
respectful neither to his Sovereign nor to his Creator. 

The Court influence led in the first place to an unnatural 
exaltation of home life. To have a big family and to keep 
up appearances seemed to sum up the whole duty of man. 
Be conventional, be dull, and in consequence be highly 
respectable, was the noblest aspiration of thousands of ex- 
cellent people. The sanctity of the home resolved itself 
into the avoidance of scandal. The sinner was not repro- 
bated, but the sinned against was besought to be patient 
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and long-suffering and thus to preserve the appearance of 
sanctity. The inevitable occurred. Whether it be regarded 
as the swing of the pendulum, or the flow and ebb of the tide, 
or by any other analogy, whenever human affairs reach 
an extreme in one direction counteraction ensues. 

Curiously enough, Court influence also played its part 
in the counteraction. With a Queen on the throne, a woman 
of character and strong will where her own rights and privi- 
leges were in question, it was impossible to formulate rational 
arguments against the emancipation of woman when the 
demand came. 

This emancipation took the form of higher education. 
The leaders of it, most of them spinsters, waged war on the 
ridiculously over-rated domesticity. They preached that 
the home was for dullards and that feminine niceties of 
manners and dress were contemptible, inasmuch as they were 
only assumed to attract-the male. This reaction reached its 
highest or lowest point, whichever way it be looked at, in 
the militant suffragette movement. But before this out- 
break occurred a new spirit had stirred among the leaders 
of woman’s education. It first became manifest in the middle 
nineties. It set itself resolutely to combat the fallacy that 
dullness and maternity were allied and that dowdy and 
slovenly dress was the hall-mark of a brilliant intellect. Its 
influence was only becoming plainly apparent when the Great 
War broke out, and for the first time in history England 
was denuded of her manhood, and the work of the country 
had to be kept going largely by women. 

To go back to the Press during the thirty years preceding 
1890, woman did not exert any influence. She was content 
to read what was placed before her, and what was good 
enough for her men-folk was good enough for her. Neither 
proprietors nor editors made any attempt to enlist her in- 
terest, and the truth was not yet grasped that to secure a 
firm footing in the home not only meant loyal support 
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for the paper, but the best possible clientéle for advertisers. 
Everything, in a word, was sacrificed for politics, but in saying 
this we must keep a right perspective. 

How far a distance the nation has travelled in how short 
a time may be gathered from the fact that London had 
boasted a daily paper for close on seventy years before the 
first public meeting assembled in this country at which it 
was attempted to enlighten Englishmen respecting their 
political rights. This was in 1769. ‘Trials in the courts 
of law had been first reported in the Press some twenty 
years earlier.* In 1772, according to Lord Campbell, “ the 
right of publishing parliamentary debates was substantially 
established.” Three-quarters of a century later—in 1849— 
taxation of the free Press yielded yearly public revenue to 
the amount of £1,329,000,f although in 1833 the advertise- 
ment duty had been reduced from three shillings and sixpence 
to eighteenpence, and in 1836 the newspaper stamp from 
fourpence to one penny. “‘So long as this penny lasts,” said 
Cobden in 1850, “‘ there can be no daily Press for the middle 
or working classes; who below the rank of a merchant or 
a wholesale dealer can afford to take in a daily paper at five- 
pence ? ”—the price of the Daily News. 

Mr. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, abandoned 
the advertisement tax, after two proposals for its renewal, 
in 1853, but only under the compulsion of adverse divisions 


* The conductors of the Victorian Press would have found even this field of human 
interest restricted had the bill which Serjeant Best (afterwards Lord Wynford) pro- 
posed in 1806 passed into law. This bill was to prohibit under severe penalties the 
publication in newspapers of proceedings before justices of the peace on the ground 
that prejudice was often excited against persons afterwards to be put on their trial. 
The Solicitor-General, Sir Samuel Romilly, considered it a dangerous restraint on the 
liberty of the Press, and it was abandoned, Mr. Fox and the Attorney-General having 
told the Serjeant that it would be opposed. 


+ Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking in the House on April 
16, 1850, said it would be an act of political suicide to surrender the income, amounting 
in 1849 to £1,329,000, derived from these several duties. In 1835, the last year 
the Stamp duty stood at fourpence, it yielded £553,000. It was reduced to a penny 
in 1836 and abolished in 1855, having in 1854 yielded £446,050. 
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in the House of Commons. Two years later the newspaper 
stamp disappeared. In 1861 the paper duty was surrendered 
by Mr. Gladstone, and the Press at last tasted freedom in 
the full sense of the word. 

In 1855 The Times was at the height of the power 
and prestige it had won by its independent attitude and the 
famous letters it had published from its special correspondent, 
William, afterwards Sir William, Russell, during the Crimean 
War. A contemporary authority mentions, “ it is read with 
avidity by all classes and by men of all parties,” yet it had a 
circulation of under 60,000. 

At this time Buckle was compiling his “ Civilisation in 
England,” which, published in 1857, “ caught lively public 
attention,” to quote Lord Morley’s words. “ It was in that 
great age,” writes Buckle in this work, referring to the 
eighteenth century, “ that there were first established schools 
for the lower orders on the only day they had time to attend 
them, and newspapers on the only day they had time to read 
them.” That Sunday schools and Sunday newspapers 
for “the lower orders ”’—their only schools and their only 
newspapers—should be regarded-as signs of a great age 
by a liberal thinker but sixty years ago is eloquent of 
our later progress. But every forward movement had 
to be vigorously battled for in Parliament. From 1832 
to 1867 the franchise was stationary; compulsory 
education, though talked of for years, only passed into law 
in 1870. 

Looking backward, it is as though we watched through 
a glass a bold climber making his slow way along the sheer 
side of a mountain, painfully preparing his foothold, cutting 
with difficulty out of the hard rock each upward step. If 
a present-day critic, wandering through the old files, were 
to taunt the Victorian journalist with being obsessed by 
politics, the journalist might retort fairly that had he acted 
otherwise the modern newspaper would have been deferred 
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for years, seeing that it owes its later developments to the 
extension of the franchise and to the spread of popular 
education, which he, the Victorian, had won. 


DOWNING STREET AND THE PAPERS 


Robert Walpole deliberately debauched the Press. His 
methods would be thought crude nowadays, but they were in 
accordance with his age and succeeded. He had more or 
less at his command the whole of the Press, and with his 
natural cynicism he was able to state in the House in 1740: 

I have never discovered any reasons to exalt the 
editors who write against the administration to a higher 
degree of reputation than their opponents. 

His success was its own remedy. Honesty of opinion 
and sincerity of purpose disappeared from the newspapers. 
The political prestige they had gained earlier in the eighteenth 
century vanished, their influence sank to nothing; no one 
put faith in a single political statement. Until John Wilkes 
two and twenty years later began to write his “ plain English” 
in the North Briton, the newspaper Press of this country 
never exerted less influence on politics. 

From Walpole’s time until the eighties of the nineteenth 
century, daily papers, with the exception of The Times, 
which professed to give general support to the Govern- 
ment in office, derived their influence from being the recog- 
nized organ of a particular party. Each paper relied on its 
own Ministers or ex-Ministers to keep it posted on political 
questions. This is what Dr. Maginn implied when he wrote 
in the first leader of the Standard* in 1827 that “the 
periodical press of a party supplies to that party means of 
communication similar to those which an army or a fleet 
possesses in its signals.” 

Although Delane was generally supposed to have at his 
command better sources of information on public affairs than 

* See page 309. 
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any living editor, yet even he within five years of his retire- 
ment was glad to supplement with his native wit the frag- 
ments tossed to him across 2 dinner-table or in an interchange 
of private notes. 

The Viceroyalty of India fell vacant unexpectedly on 
February 8, 1872, through the assassination of the Earl of 
Mayo in the Andaman Islands. Two weeks later The 
Times exclusively announced that the Earl of Northbrook 
had been appointed Governor-General of India by Glad- 
stone. It was of course thought that this information had 
been specially given to The Times by the Government. 
What actually happened was this. Delane met his doctor, 
Sir Richard Quain, at the Atheneum Club the previous 
evening and Quain casually mentioned that Lord Northbrook 
had called on him that day and asked how a hot climate would 
suit his daughter, whoni Quain was attending. He had 
said it would suit her very well. It was on the strength 
of this casual conversation that the announcement was 
made.* 

To-day the Viceroyalty of India could not be vacant 
twenty-four hours without" Fleet Street being informed 
by Downing Street who were in the running for it. Probably 
the papers would be asked to publish nothing at the moment, 
but as soon as a definite offer was made they would be pri- 
vately informed as a matter of course. Thus do times 
change. 

During the seventies and eighties a sort of an armed 
neutrality had grown up between Fleet Street and Downing 
Street. Delane, though a strong personality, had always 
incurred the odium of being a snob at heart. He was at 
least as human as Thackeray, and doubtless, like Thackeray, 
would have felt joy at being seen walking down Pall Mall 
with a duke on either side. His diary bears evidence that 
he found pleasure in consorting with titled personages and 

* “John Delane: His Life and Correspondence,’ by Arthur Irwin Dasent. 
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with those in power. This habit was most useful. When 
in 1877 he dropped out, lesser men who followed in his 
footsteps continued the practice. 
In Downing Street and Fleet Street about this time 
a semi-contemptuous attitude towards each other came 
into existence. The most notable example of this in Fleet 
Street was William Mudford, of journalistic blood and 
breeding, his father having been almost the last editor of 
Daniel Stuart’s famous evening paper, the Courier. In 
1857 James Johnson bought the Standard, and when he 
died in 1876 William Mudford was appointed, under his 
; Will, irremovable editor and sole controller of his journal. 
Mudford was even a greater despot than Delane, but pur- 
sued exactly the opposite tactics. He shrouded himself in 
mystery and was as invisible asa Grand Llama. At his death 
a few years ago the story was told how the then Lord Car- 
narvon, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, particularly desiring 
that a certain policy should be advocated in a leader in the 
Standard, went himself to that paper’s office in Shoe Lane. 
Finding Mr. Mudford absent, he obtained his private address 
and drove to his house in Kensington. Mr. Mudford was 
at dinner. Lord Carnarvon was shown into the hall and his 
name handed in. The answer came back that Mr. Mudford 
was not at home. Lord Carnarvon persisted, whereupon 
Mr. Mudford, opening the dining-room door, exclaimed in 
a voice intended to reach his visitor: ‘‘ Tell Lord Carnarvon 
I am not at home.” 


BRIDGING THE GULF 
When I came to London a great gulf yawned between 
Downing Street and Fleet Street. Though at the time 1 
did not realize it, I had been almost a witness to the laying 
of the first stones that were to build the bridge which in the 
next quarter of a century was to bring the two closer together 
than they had been since Walpole’s day. ‘The work began 
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in Birmingham, in connection with municipal politics. Its 
prime originator was an able journalist, Mr. William 
Harris, a leader-writer on the Birmingham Daily Post. He 
conceived the idea—it was probably suggested by Tammany 
Hall* in New York—that it was possible by using the news- 
paper as the means of communication so to direct the voting 
power of the city that a popular party could make sure of 
carrying all its candidates at municipal elections. He worked 
with Mr. Frank Schnadhorst, a plodding organizer, of 
German blood, who, by carrying these methods into party 
politics, secured fame for himself as the creator of the caucus. 
It was William Harris, the journalist, who was the real creator. 
His idea was at once crowned with success at a school board 
election which occurred fifteen years before I arrived in 
Birmingham, though the memory of it was still fresh. 

An important result was that Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
learnt and never forgot the value of newspaper publicity. 
Thirty years ago there was no public man of the front rank 
so accessible to journalists as “Joe,” a diminutive, always 
used in Birmingham, that in itself spoke volumes for his 
popularity with pressmen. On” October 6, 1891, Parnell 
died at Brighton after a short illness. No news of the illness 
had appeared in the papers, so his death was unexpected. 
Mr. Chamberlain was at Highbury, his Birmingham home. 
I was on the Birmingham Daily Mail. At once the news 
was telephoned to our great man. He himself came to the 
telephone. I asked him to see me to talk over what the death 
of Parnell might mean to the Irish movement. He invited 
me to Highbury. We sat in his library, he smoking a pipe 
and not the cigar which in public was inevitable. The inter- 


*Tammany Hall, New York, is the headquarters of the Tammany Society, a 
Democratic political organization which controlled for many years the municipal politics 
of New York. Tammany is supposed to have been the name of the Red Indian Chief 
who concluded the treaty with Penn. 

t Caucus is supposed to be a Red Indian word signifying one who pushes or 
urges on others. In the United States it was applied to meetings of political 
organizers at which it was decided which candidates to run in different constituencies. 
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view that appeared in the Birmingham Daily Mail that 
evening was telegraphed all over the country. 

In carrying on the story it is necessary to anticipate 
events. In 1895 Lord Salisbury formed his Government. 
To the surprise of many, Mr. Chamberlain became Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, hitherto regarded as a minor Cabinet 
post. At once his personality was felt and in no direction 
more plainly than in his attitude to the Press. ‘There wasno 
other Government Department at that time where a journalist 
was so certain of obtaining accurate and authentic informa- 
tion from a responsible official. Either he was seen by the 
| head of a Department, or, if it was a question in which Mr. 
| Chamberlain was personally interested, by one of his own 
| private secretaries, and the newspaper man left Downing 
Street with the pleasant but unusual feeling that his visit 
had been welcome, and he had not been regarded either as 
an interloper or a possible pickpocket. 

This reception was very different from that which in those 
days he met with in that other corner of the quad where 
the Foreign Office had its home. Here he was ushered into 
a chilly waiting room by a still more chilly attendant, and 
after having declared his business was left to his own reflec- 
tions for an indefinite time. Then the attendant would 
return, probably munching buttered toast if it was tea- 
time,* which it usually seemed to be, and with a lofty air 
would announce: ‘‘ The Foreign Office has no communica- 
tion to make, but it may be issuing a statement later.” 

It must not be thought because the front doors were 
: banged, barred and bolted against journalists, Fleet Street 
| was in complete ignorance of all that went on behind them. 
| It was the old story over again of the House of Commons 
| when reporters were excluded. Intermediaries arose who 


found it profitable to obtain accurate information by back 
* It is usually thought women clerks, during the war, introduced tea-drinking into 

Government Offices. Asa matter of fact messengers had long indulged in this convivial 

habit. There was nearly always a kettle singing on the hob in their cosy kennels. 
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doors, and Downing Street occasionally woke up to find 
set out in its morning paper intelligence of the first im- 
portance which it believed to be secret. Very seldom was 
it able to discover how the leakage occurred. Directly 
free communication was opened between Government de- 
partments and newspaper offices, the secret intermediary 
found his occupation gone. 


THE FASHODA INCIDENT: WHAT CAME OF IT 


On September 2, 1898, Major-General Sir Herbert 
Kitchener (Earl Kitchener of later days) won the victory 
of Omdurman. Five days later an unsuspecting Dervish 
boat came to Omdurman and reported that it had been 
fired on by a force of blacks with white officers at a small 
village on the Blue Nile, south of Khartoum, called Fashoda. 
Lepel bullets were found in the hull of the boat and the natural 
inference was that the ‘attacking force was commanded by 
French officers. This: was before the days of the Entente 
Cordiale and our relations with France were strained, 
especially over Egypt. 

Lord Salisbury, then Foreign Secretary as well as Prime 
Minister, decided under pressure a firm stand must be taken. 
General Kitchener was ordered to Fashoda. Here he 
met Major Marchand, who declined to withdraw without 
direct orders from the French Government. Lord Salisbury, 
who had hitherto mocked at the popular Press,* saw before 
him a new difficulty. How was the country, flushed with 
the re-conquest of Khartoum, to be made to realize the 
potentialities of an international crisis, involved in this 
unexpected appearance of half a dozen French officers at 
an obscure native village on the Blue Nile. There is, to my 
mind, little doubt that Mr. Chamberlain solved the difficulty. 
He urged that the Press should be called to the aid of the 


Government. 


*See note, page 66 and page 202, 
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For the first time Fleet Street was invited to the Foreign 
Office. ‘The doors were unsealed, a new spirit of welcome 
prevailed, and on the afternoon when the most important 
Cabinet meeting of the crisis was sitting, a Daily Mail 
representative was in the Foreign Office waiting-room and 
within half an hour of the Cabinet meeting breaking up he 
was received by the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Thomas 
Sanderson, now Lord Sanderson, in his private room and 
given definite information on the policy which the Govern- 
ment proposed to follow. 

The Fashoda incident marked the breaking down of the 
barriers of Downing Street. 


* * * * * * * 


Mr. Chamberlain resigned over tariff reform in 1903. 
He was succeeded at the Colonial Office by Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton. It was under Mr. Lyttelton that a new system 
of dealing with the Press—the Press-agency system as it has 
been called—came into force. It is a system that has been 
| greatly developed in recent years.* A special official, for 
the first time in any Government office, was deputed to 
see all newspaper representatives. However, for some 
years only a few favoured pressmen could be certain of a 
kindly reception in all Government offices. The most 
notable were Mr. Valentine (now Sir Valentine) Chirol of 
The Times, Mr. Lucien Wolf of the Daily Graphic and 
|Mr. Charles Watney, then foreign editor of the Daily 
Mail. These three men had made a close study of inter- 
national questions and having at their command the news 
organizations of their papers were often able to give as well 
as to receive. During the South African war, the first 
news to reach England that Dr. Leyds, President Kruger’s 
European adviser, had sailed from Delagoa Bay was by the 
Daily Mail, ‘This news was at once placed at the disposal 


See page 340, 
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of Mr. Chamberlain in his private room at the House 
of Commons and he was a man who never overlooked a 
service of this kind. 

The general newspaper reporter was suspect in Down- 
ing Street for some years longer. The late Duke of Devon- 
shire (Lord Hartington that was) a year or two after Fashoda 
announced one Saturday his probable intention of retiring 
from public life, and it was only after infinite trouble and 
by the tactful management of the butler at Devonshire House, 
an intelligent man with a strong sense of humour, that the 
Duke’s sole purpose, to sound public feeling, was elicited in 
time for Monday morning’s Daily Mail. ‘Those days have 
gone for ever. 

The pendulum has now swung to the opposite ex- 
treme. The pressman when he calls on a Cabinet Minister 
to-day is as likely as not to find tea laid for him, cigars 
at his elbow, carefully selected liqueurs on the sideboard, 
while the information he is in search of is freely poured 
out, of course more or less diluted and sweetened according 
to taste. 


se 
. 


POWER OF THE PERMANENT OFFICIAL 


It must not be thought that by Downing Street I imply 
merely the shifting figures of the Front Bench. Behind 
them is that great body of permanent officials who are the 
ballast and often both the driving power and the steering 
wheel of the ship of State. From time to time they are 
likened to barnacles.* 

They form a brick wall against which many a proprietor 
and editor has bruised his head. A Minister, alarmed at a 


* Some affirm things have not changed since 1856, when Charles Dickens wrote in 
“Little Dorrit”: “The Circumlocution Office was (as everybody knows without 
being told) the most important department under Government. . . . In the great art, 
How not to do it, Lord Decimus had long sustained the highest glory of the Barnacle 
family.” To this family Mr. Tite Barnacle belonged. 
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sudden newspaper campaign directed against him, will turn 
to his permanent officials for advice and support. If he 
is on good terms with them they will reassure him by 
citing other attacks in other days on other Ministers 
that have been brought to nought by following certain 
procedure. 

In the eighties and indeed until the Great War the 
permanent official,.as a race, was almost unknown to the 
ordinary citizen. During the war so many Government 
offices were invaded by private individuals possessed of 
business training and experience that both his merits and 
demerits were closely studied. The former were acknow- 
ledged, the latter mainly attributed to three conditions. 
In Government offices the rough and ready rule of survival 
of the fittest that prevails in practically every other business 
is absent and there is no pecuniary incentive. Yet in every 
department there are men prepared to take risks, but before 
doing so they have to consider the standing orders, Acts of 
Parliament, terms of reference, etc., which may at the time 
be in force, since tor any infringement they are called 
to strict account. The broad outcome in practice is that 
the majority play for their own hand and for safety. They 
will not risk mistakes, seeing that they can obtain promotion 
more quickly by avoiding acts calculated to disturb the 
ease and contentment of their seniors. Certainty of pro- 
motion, also, is not conducive to initiative and originality, 
and as the official knows his income is hedged in by the 
rules of the service,* it is not worth while to go out of the 
| way to make experiments which, if they fail, will stamp him 
as a man dissatisfied with things as they are. 

In the eighties the permanent official regarded a journa- 
list who strayed into Downing Street as an unmannerly 


*In recent times many instances can be given of permanent officials who have 
thrown up Government service to accept lucrative appointments in commercial 


enterprises. 
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intruder to be mercilessly snubbed. The old tradition may 
survive here and there, but now that it is seen Ministers 
from whom cometh promotion are favourably inclined to the 
Press, the attitude has changed and permanent officials 
of ambition and with an eye to K.C.B.’s have their own 
favourites in Fleet Street, for whom they reserve choice 
news, receiving their reward in occasional paragraphs, lauding 
them by name. 

The fact has to be borne in mind that personal newspaper 
paragraphs are, as they always have been, of undoubted ser- 
vice to climbing officials and to pushing parliamentarians. 
Not only do they keep their names before the public, but 
they convey the idea to those in power that in some way 
or other the persons concerned can work the papers. 

Rare is the man—at least this is my experience—who 
can resist verbal flattery; rarer he who is not tickled by a 
compliment in print.- And the converse is true. ‘To be 
able to inspire a waspish allusion to a political enemy or a 
dangerous rival is also pleasant and suggestive of power, 
But this ability to cause pleasure or pain through the Press 
is not power, but only gratiftcation of personal vanity or spite; 
yet by confusion of thought the men who possess it are 
often spoken of as having power with the Press. 

At the time of which I am writing it had been proved 
beyond question that the Press had lost its political power 
by allowing its opinions to be openly inspired, guided or 
biassed by Downing Street.* With a wide franchise and 
popular education the value of the daily paper as a political 
platform had ceased, and it became more and more evident 
that such power as the daily Press aspired to could only be 
derived from an accurate reflection of the public mind. 

The journalist is no more a creator of opinion than the 
actor is a creative artist. ‘They both think otherwise. But 
journalist and actor are the interpreters of other men’s 


* See page 345. 
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| thoughts. That is their réle. In so far as they express 
| these thoughts accurately and echo truly the spirit that 
| lies behind them, they achieve greatness. But if they attempt 
to put a construction on them never intended, to give to 
them false emphasis, fictitious force, their greatness goes 
‘They are feeble: they are ineffective. 


1ol 


SECTION Ill. 
THE MODERN NEWSPAPER 


GEORGE NEWNES’S GREAT DISCOVERY 
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GEORGE NEWNES’S GREAT DISCOVERY 


N the thirty-fifth century of the Christian era a learned 
historian conceivably may take up his pen to describe 
the Decline and Fall of the British Empire. Where 

shall he begin? What period of time select bearing com- 
parison with the happy age of Hadrian and the Antonines? 
‘The Victorian reign lends itself to Gibbon’s treatment, and 
this hypothetical writer might well choose the autumn of 
1870 for starting out on his preliminary survey. Then was 
the Education Act placed on the Statute Book. 

Until 1870 the ability to read and write was a luxury 
dependent on the income of the parent. If the income 
was small and the family large, no matter how acutely and 
accurately a parent valued education, he could not bestow 
it on his child. ‘The child had to work long hours at an early 
age; there was no time to feed the mind. Religion taught 
him that a part of his duty to his neighbour was “ to learn 
and labour truly to get thine own living;” but learning 
for the people was not book-learning and industrial labour 
was not infrequently of a kind that would have caused a 
rebellion among agrestic slaves. 

The Education Act made attendance at school com- 
pulsory up to a certain age. It abolished child-slavery in 
this country; it gave the people the rudiments of learning 
which they were quick to turn to advantage; it was, in 
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truth, the last victory in that long campaign for social freedom 
which had opened at Runnymede. 

Since 1870 the position has had to be consolidated ; there 
was mopping up to be done—it is not finished yet. But the 
heavy fighting is over. Since 1870 body, mind and soul 
have been free throughout the British Empire in so far as 
diversity of language, race, religion, climate, custom, caste 
and class permit. Each of these diversities create clashings 
which will continue, but never again will there be an attempt 
to deny the right of personal liberty, of liberty of conscience, 
liberty of speech, liberty of the Press, liberty of education. 


% * * * * * * 


It is a curious but exact observation that a very large 
proportion of those who have been taught reading 
require something to read. Now the older departments 
of literature do not lend themselves with any facility 
to constant reading by the average man or woman, 
whose requirements may be said to be amusement rather 
than positive delight, occupation much rather than 
intellectual exertion, and above all something to pass 
time. For these requirements, or this compound re- 
quirement, the hhearing of some new thing has been of 
old recognized as the surest and most generally useful 
specific. : 

These words were written by Professor Saintsbury in 
reference to the nineteenth century novel, but they apply 
with singular nicety to the popular journalism which followed 
hard on the heels of popular education. Ten years after 
the Education Act had become law an observant commercial 
traveller noticed that in coffee rooms, eating houses, etc., 
customers, especially if they were of the working classes, 
when they took up a newspaper almost invariably turned 
to that page or column which gave scraps of general informa- 
tion. It was becoming more and more the fashion, especially 
with the halfpenny evening papers, to devote a certain amount 
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of space to general facts, taken at random from any readily 
available source, and grouped under some such vague heading 
as “Items of Interest.’ It occurred to this commercial 
traveller, Mr. George Newnes, that a journal entirely devoted 
to such scraps would find a ready sale. 

On October 22, 1881, George Newnes (to be created a 
baronet within fifteen years) published in Manchester the 
first number of ‘Tit-Bits. In his introductory article 
he declared : 

There is no paper in the world conducted on the 
lines which will be followed in Tit-Bits. A complete 
system has been arranged whereby all the most in- 
teresting papers and books of France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, America, Australia and the Indies will be regu- 
larly searched, and whatever is found of interest to 
the general reader—in short, wherever a titbit is dis- 
covered it will be drafted into the newspaper. It is 
impossible to find a person who can read the English 
language who will not be entertained by reading Tit-Bits. 
It is more than doubtful whether the late Sir George 

Newnes when he penned this preface to his journalistic venture 
had ever heard of John Florio or of his “ First Fruits ” or 
** Second Fruits,” yet in a dialogue appearing in the latter 
work, which was published in 1591, a bare three hundred 
years earlier, this passage occurs, of which the Tit-Bits 
preface is more than an echo: 

“‘ Prognostications, news, devices and letters from foreign 
countries, good Master Czsar, are but used as confections to 
feed the common people withal.” 

Well might a more ancient writer, who was also some- 
thing of a journalist, exclaim: “The thing that hath been 
it is that which shall be and that which is done is that which 
shall be done. Of making many books (and newspapers) there 
is no end.” 

Another North of England personality was at this time 
to help in remoulding the features of journalism. In 1880 
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John Morley had been appointed editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, which had been founded fifteen years before. 
Ruskin, in 1865, had written in “ Sesame arid® Lilies **7= 
am heartily glad to see such a paper as the Pall Mall Gazette 
established ; for the power of the Press in the hands of highly 
educated men, in independent position and of honest purpose, 
may indeed become all that it has been hitherto vainly 
vaunted to be.” 

Ruskin adds a postscript: ‘‘ Since this was written the 
Pall Mall Gazette has become a mere party paper—like 
the rest; but it writes well and does more good than mis- 
chief on the whole.” 


ARRIVAL OF W. T. STEAD 


Morley had as his assistant editor William Thomas Stead. 
Stead had been editor of the Northern Echo, a very 
bright and enterprising halfpenny morning daily,* published 
in Darlington since 1869. . He at once made his influence felt 
in London. ; 

Viscount Morley, in his “ Recollections,” pays this fine 
tribute to his forceful personality : 


We were lucky enough to induce to join us as _assis- 
tant a man from the North of-England, who, by and by 
sailing under his own flag, became for a season the most 
powerful journalist in the island. Stead was invaluable, 
abounding in journalistic resource, eager in convictions, 
infinitely bold, candid, laborious in sure-footed mastery 
of all the facts and bright with a cheerfulness and 
geniality that no difference of opinion between us and 
none of the passing embarrassments of the day could 
ever for a moment damp. His extraordinary vigour 
and spirit made other people seem wet blankets, sluggish 


creatures of moral défaillance. 
If one be tempted to draw a parallel between the 
literary careers of John Morley and Burke, allowing for the 


* See page 122, 
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difference of times and environment, the comparison of 
Defoe and W. T. Stead is inevitable. It is true the latter 
lacked that literary spark of genius which bestowed im- 
mortality on the first serial published in an English daily 
paper, “The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” but their 
extraordinary versatility, untiring industry and unquench- 
able enthusiasm bear so close a resemblance that had Stead 
claimed to have been a reincarnation of Defoe, he would 
have found the public more ready to accept it as truth than 
to subscribe to belief in the existence of his Julia.* 

Defoe composes in Newgate a Hymn to the Pillory, which 
is distributed among the public while he is exalted on that 
painful scaffold. One verse runs : 


Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times; 

Are at a loss to find his guilt 
And can’t commit his crimes. 


John Morley visits the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
his successor in the editorial chair, in Holloway Prison and 
finds him “in a strangely exalted mood.” Stead tells him: 

“As I was taking my exercise this morning in the 
prison-yard I asked myself who was the man of most 
importance now alive. I could only find one answer— 
the prisoner in this cell.” 

Punishment which would have broken the heart of most 
men, only added fuel to the fiery spirit of the twain and 
swelled the tumultuous flood of ideas on which they were 
borne along. They both can claim with equal justice to 
have recast the mould of journalism. 


* Julia in life dwelt in Boston, U.S.A. “ Within a few weeks of her death she 
aroused a friend from her sleep in Chicago, and showed herself by her bedside looking 
radiantly happy. After remaining silent for a few minutes she slowly dissolved into 
a light mist which remained in the room for half-an hour.” These are Stead’s words. 
This friend introduced to him Julia, or rather the mist called Julia. She employed him 
for her messages. Stead would sit idle, pen in hand, with an empty mind and Julia 
would move his hand to write messages from the Borderland. The whole story 
is told in “ After Death”: Review of Reviews office, Many of Julia’s letters are 


quoted in“this publication. 
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Beginning with the Hebrew preacher’s axiom “ there 
is no new thing under the sun,” the Darlington journalist 
went on, “ but there is no thing under the sun which cannot 
be given the appearance of new.” Stead himself applied 
to his methods the title of “ the new journalism.” It gained 
much opprobrium at first which was stimulated and en- 
couraged by less successful rivals. Matthew Arnold summed 
up his opinion of the new journalism in the sentence : 

“Tt is full of ability, novelty, variety, sensation, 
sympathy, generous instinct; its one great fault is 
that it is feather-brained. It throws out assertions at 
a venture because it wishes them true.” 

The newness of the journalism lay in the fact that the 
London daily Press, as we have seen, had grown content to 
jog along in the deep-worn ruts of political articles and police 
court reports, getting farther and farther every year from 
actuality, outside war and politics. The leader-writer* 
was regarded as the backbone of the business. 


* * * ° * * * * 


Edward Sterling, a retired captain of militia, the father of 
John Sterling, Carlyle’s friend, early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury had won for The Times the title of the Thunderer 
by his ponderous periods. ‘They say he wrote best on subjects 
of which he knew least; but as leader-writer he drew the 
handsome stipend of £2,000 a year and earned it. Brougham 
was a leader-writer first on The Morning Chronicle, then on 
The Times, the latter paper paying him {100 a month. 

Leader-writers were not only taken from leaders of the 
Bar; they came from the ancient colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge. “The young graduate, born with a political 
frame of mind, who towards 1860 found himself transported 
from Oxford in pursuit of a literary calling, had little choice 
but journalism.” So Viscount Morley, who that year became 


* See page 26, 
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a leader-writer on The Morning Star, having as colleagues 
Justin McCarthy, future historian of “ Our Own Times,” 
Edward Russell, well known later as editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post (now Lord Russell of Liverpool) and Charles 
Cooper, afterwards editor of The Scotsman. About the 
same time the late Lord Salisbury, then Lord Robert Cecil, 
was a leader-writer on The Standard. 

The fact should not be overlooked that the development 
of journalism “ made literary life possible in a vast number 
of cases, where it was not possible before.” It is Professor 
Saintsbury who makes this point, summing up the contribu- 
tion of the newspaper Press to nineteenth century literature 
in the following sentences, which are well worthy of citation : 


Not a little of our poetry, probably the major part 
of our best fiction ; all but a very small part of our essay- 
writing, critical, meditative and miscellaneous, and a 
portion much larger than would at one time have 
seemed conceivable of serious writing in history, philo- 
sophy, theology, science and scholarship have passed 
through the mint or mill of the newspaper press before 
presenting themselves in book form. A certain appre- 
ciable though small part of the best, with much of the 
worst, has never got beyond that form. .. . The dis- 
tinction between literature and journalism, which is so 
often heard, is like most of such things a fallacy, or at 
least capable of being made fallacious. Put as it usually 
is, when the intention is disobliging to the journalist, 
it comes to this: that the “ Essays of Elia,” that Southey’s 
“ Life of Nelson,” that some of the best work of Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Thackeray and others, the list of whom might 
be prolonged at pleasure, is not literature. 


An objection to journalism from a literary point of view, 
and one on which both Dr. Saintsbury and Lord Morley 
touch, is that the harness of the newspaper office is apt to 
wear away the wings of Pegasus. Lord Morley puts it thus: 


Writing year after year upon instructions can hardly be 
good for mental health, and I have in my mind’s eye more 
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th contemporary of mine with first-rate literary 
ant. eons pa clcck upon initiative reduced to rather 


second-rate work and name. 


These graduate journalists, no matter how brilliant 
might be their pens, were only instruments in an orchestra 
which was carefully screened from public view. The one 
person visible was the conductor, he who wielded the baton 
and who in Victorian days was invariably styled the editor, a 
term which, standing by itself, has taken on an inferior mean- 
ing nowadays. The editor was the man who took the 
applause, not unfairly, for he called the tune and was 
responsible for the general harmony and the right time. But 
editor in public and leader-writer in private had by the 
eighties of last century assumed an arrogance which was to 
breed its own nemesis. They ensconced themselves in that 
passage of Carlyle, which says : 

The lightning-spark of Thought, generated or, say, 
rather, heaven-kindled, in the solitary mind, a 
its express likeness in another mind, in a thousand other 
minds, and all blaze up together in combined fire; 
reverberated from mind to mind, fed also with fresh fuel 
in each, it acquires incalculable new light as Thought, 
incalculable new heat as converted into Action. 


No leader-writer then put pen to paper without imagining ~ 
fondly that he was forging a thunder-bolt which was to 
generate incalculable new heat, convertible into action. 

Mark Pattison had been on the staff of The Times. 
In 1879 he published his biography of Milton, to-day a classic. 
In his remarks on the poet's political writings, he observes : 

“Writers with a professional tendency to magnify their — 
office have always been given to exaggerate the effect of 
printed words. There are examples of thought having been 
influenced by books. But such books have been scientific 
not rhetorical. Milton’s pamphlets are not works of specu- 
lation or philosophy, or training, or solid reasoning on facts. 
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They are inflammatory appeals, addressed to the passions of 
the hour.” 

As the final sentence describes the political leader with 
even nicer accuracy than the political pamphlet, the thought 
cannot escape the reader that the Rector of Lincoln College 
was thinking here less of Milton’s day than of his own; that 
his words are the reflection of an intellectual revolt then in 
progress against the vaunted power of the newspaper Press. 
| John Morley, who to use a favourite phrase of his own has 
“barked in the Press,” realized its hollowness a year or 
so later, when he described* one fellow editor as a spaniel, 
willing to pick up any dirty stick thrown to him, and another 

as ready to turn his coat at a moment’s notice. 

Into this atmosphere arrives the shrewd, quick-witted, 
emotional northern newsman, William Thomas Stead, who 
has no use for stage thunders and mimic lightnings. He is 
out to sell his paper. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF BIG CIRCULATIONS 
Twenty-five years previously Joseph Levyf had rightly 


forecasted that journalistic prosperity was primarily dependent 
on the numbers of the journal’s readers ; that is to say, on the 
size of its circulation. Given the readers, lucrative adver- 
tising followed. Stead saw that owing to the fecundity of the 
modern Press, a single organ could no longer derive power 
from any one person or party, but was henceforth primarily 
dependent on its own strength, and that the outward sign of 
that strength was the number of its readers, its circulation. 
Cobbett had proved the power of numbers in journalism 
seventy years before, when by reducing the price of his 
Weekly Political Register to twopence he had placed 
himself at the head of a popular movement, and had become 
for a time a force of the first magnitude. His T'wopenny 
Trash, as it was called, was read by everyone, though it is 


* See pages 80 and 301, + See page 66. 
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said its true strength lay in the real abuses which it attacked 
with virulence and ability. But there are always real abuses 
waiting to be attacked. 

Stead could not follow in Cobbett’s footsteps and recruit 
his battalions by a reduction of price. When he became 
editor of the P.M.G. in 1883, it was already at a penny, and 
being an evening paper its sale was in the main restricted to 
the streets and bookstalls of London and its suburbs. 
“ News! News! Great news! Great news! Evening 
paper!” was a century-old London cry. At one time the 
street paper-sellers also blew horns, but the horns gave way to 
bills of contents, possibly because it was found more effective 
to arrest the attention of the passer-by by giving a shock to 
his visual rather than to his auditory nerves. 

Stead was pre-eminently a news-writer. He talked about 
Americanizing English journalism in much the same sense 
as Americanism is often applied to an English word or idiom 
of speech which has persisted on the other side of the At- 
lantic after it has fallen out of use here. What he did 
do was to re-apply eighteenth century methods to the 
London Press, and the Pall Mall Gazette became “a periodi- 
cal paper on a néw plan” which Sir Richard Steele would 
not have disdained to have created. 

Stead broke into pieces the Fleet Street hurdy-gurdy 
which droned out two or three stale airs day after day, while 
mechanical puppets danced on its panels. Being editor he 
posed neither as a veiled prophet nor an oracle of the salons, 
but went into the street for his power. He flung wide open 
every window in his newspaper office. 

The winds played havoc with the old order of things, 
they stirred up plenty of dust, but they brought in the breath 
of life; they reinvigorated ; they restored vitality. Not a 
paragraph was published which did not echo the voice of © 
humanity. Whether the voice was approved was another 
question; but it was there, it was human, it was alive. 
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Writers were encouraged to dress their facts in new fashions. 
The people were to be amused, fascinated, interested. Let 
it be food or raiment, music or drama, poetry or painting, 
dancing, horse-racing or crime, ethics, politics or war, all had 
to be recorded by his “ historians of the simple sort ” as the 
story of the day. He cared not whether they took Thucy- 
dides or Casar or Macaulay or Charles Dickens as their 
exemplar, so long as the story lived. 

His battalions of readers were recruiting quickly, but not 
quickly enough for him. This keenly perceptive Northerner 
had noticed that the Londoner, busy about his own affairs, 
is singularly unobservant. He will walk through a popular 
thoroughfare twice a day five or six days of the week for the 
greater part of his working life, and never raise his eyes to the 
first-floor level. The simplest way to collect a crowd in 
-London is to shout loud enough from a top-floor window 
“Murder! Fire! Thieves!” So to an upper casement 
Stead went and raised the old scream at the top of his 
voice : 

“Babylon! Babylon! The Mother of Harlots! The 
Great City Babylon!” 

He got his crowd. 

Whether the end justified the means is a matter of opinion, 
but the fact stands that after thirty years, under an ever- 
increasing pressure of competition, no responsible daily 
journal has attempted to emulate “The Maiden Tribute of 
Modern Babylon.”* Having got his crowd, Stead, his term 
of imprisonment completed, did not retire into a secret 
chamber and forge imaginary thunder-bolts; he openly, in 
Pattison’s words, “‘ addressed inflammatory appeals to the 


* A series of articles written by Stead in the P.M.G. in 1885, with the avowed 
purpose of exposing London’s traffic in young girls, and compelling Parliament to 
initiate protective legislation. To prove his statements were based on facts, Stead 
commissioned a procuress to obtain for him a girl of 13 (Armstrong). Charged with 
abduction of a girl under 16, he was found guilty and sentenced to three months im- 
prisonment in Holloway gaol as a first-class misdemeanant, the jury adding a rider that 
he had acted from the purest motives. 


8* 
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passions of the hour.” His subjects were chosen with skill 
and a sense of patriotism, and he became a power. 

It is as easy at this hour as in his own day to find fault 
with many of Stead’s mannerisms, but his work in the bulk 
has stood the test of time and his influence is still apparent. 
He arrived in Fleet Street at the right moment. Daily 
journalism had become stagnant, and stagnancy in human 
affairs means decay and corruption. He troubled the waters, 
stirring up a certain amount of mud in the process, but it was 
what was wanted. While editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
he cannot be said to have fallen under the influence of popular 
education, but before he came to town, when conducting 
the halfpenny Northern Echo, he must have been alive 
to the new demand which a wider education was creating for 
facts brightly presented. His success at Darlington em- 
boldened him to believe that the small, better educated 
public of a London evening daily would appreciate the same 
methods. His confidence was justified. 

In the later eighties it would have been rather obvious to 
a close student of English journalism that if it were possible 
to form a working alliance between Stead and Newnes, between 
the new journalism -and popular journals, a big success might 
be anticipated. It would have been a right conclusion, but 
it was not to come through these men. Stead and Newnes 
did conjoin a little later. The Review of Reviews was the 


result, but a few months sufficed to prove that they were 
incapable of working together. 


* * * * * x % 


George Newnes had very quickly made Tit-Bits a 
valuable property. His diagnosis of the popular mind had 
been accurate. Healthy in itself, it craved for more whole- 
some fare than highly seasoned police reports, divorce cases 
and other records of crime which up to then were all that a 
popular press provided for readers whose education had 


——————— 
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ceased at or before the sixth standard. This new weekly 
Journal, or magazine as it should be more accurately called, 
had entertainment for its primary object. The public it 
appealed to was one which desired, when it took up a paper, 
“occupation much rather than intellectual exertion and, 
above all, something to pass time.” 

A difficulty that soon confronted Newnes was that Tit- 
Bits was found to be as readable a week or a month after 
publication. The reading it provided was of a kind that 
Was never new, never old. The serial stories, it was said, 
could be rewritten from the back numbers of older magazines, 
provided names were changed, incidents altered and facts 
brought up to date. Five years was usually reckoned as the 
safe period between the death and resurrection of fiction. 
If done skilfully the revival might become more alive than the 
original. The same lapse of time governed anecdotes and the 
retelling of them. 

In the north of England a penny is always a penny, so why 
pay a penny for what by patience may be had for nothing ? 
Newnes had to think out a plan whereby something other 
than its contents would sell each issue of his paper as soon as 
it was published. Life and accident insurances were one of 
the earliest devices, for to benefit under these insurances a 
person had to carry on him a copy of the current issue. Prize 
competitions were also instituted with the same object. 

In 1888 the first serious rival to Tit-Bits appeared under 
the title Answers to Correspondents. It was published in 
London, and its editor undertook to send answers to corres- 
pondents on every subject under the sun. Some questions 
would be answered by post, those of general interest would be 
published in the paper. In the introductory article the 
success of Tit-Bits was referred to, but the proprietors 
claimed that theirs was a new idea for which everyone would 
take credit if it succeeded. "The optimism of youth was 
reflected in every sentence. Many competitions were started 
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and at Christmas a list of prizes was offered which an enter- 
prising goose club might have envied. The magazine itself 
followed closely on the Tit-Bits plan, but its articles had a 
tendency to be longer and of a more literary character. Its 
great hit was in October, 1889, when a prize of £1 a week 
for life was given to the person who guessed most nearly the 
money at the Bank of England on a fixed date. This elicited 
over 700,000 replies. The projector of Answers was 
Alfred Harmsworth.* He was full of energy and enter- 
prise, and by 1894 had built up a big and profitable business. 


* * * * * * * 


In 1894 I was the news-editor on the Sun, a half- 
penny evening paper, then edited by its founder, that brilliant 
Trish politician and littérateur, Mr. T. P.O’Connor.t The 
offices of the Sun were in Tudor Street, a small street 
running parallel to Fleet Street, which had fronted the 
river at high tide before the Embankment was built and 
ground reclaimed; it was originally called King Tudor Street. 
Early information, received through a friendly publisher, 
that the Evening News was in the market enabled me to 
obtain an option on it. The sale price was £25,000. How 
was the money to be obtained ? . 

Alfred Harmsworth I only knew by sight. He was a man 
of my own age, in his thirtieth year, with a reputation for 
enterprise. Here was Opportunity. A meeting was arranged. 
We came to terms. 

The Evening News was bought and a business partner- 
ship formed, which, before it was dissolved through my ill- 


* Eldest son of Alfred Harmsworth, barrister-at-law of the Middle Temple. A 
baronet, August 23, 1904; Baron Northcliffe of the Isle of Thanet, December 
27, 1905; Viscount Northcliffe, November, 1917. 

t My old friend, Tay Pay, brilliant littérateur and politician, began journalism 
in Dublin when 19. His first job in London was on the Daily Telegraph staff. He 
founded the Star, the Sun, M.A.P. and T. P.’s Weekly. Twenty years ago, when 


acting as Parliamentary sketch-writer for the Daily Mail, he introduced the type- 
writer to the House of Commons. 
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health eighteen years later, had called into being the modern 
newspaper, with a sale undreamt of in diurnal offices in 
those days, and, yet more romantic, had carried the editor 
of Answers and the news-editor of the Sun, triumphant, 
into the Capitol of British journalism, The Times office 
in Printing House Square. 


MY EARLY EXPERIENCES IN JOURNALISM 


When a man has formed strong opinions on the correct 
way to conduct a business, and when on the right side of 
thirty he finds himself in a position to put these opinions into 
operation, he does not waste time in getting to work. That was 
my position on entering the office of the Evening News in 1894. 

Some ten years previously I had begun my journalistic 
career in Glasgow. It was a modest beginning, but it started 


| right—at the bottom of the ladder and out of London. 


My first post was sub-editor on the Glasgow News, 
a morning paper, with which by a coincidence there was 
associated an Evening News. ‘The papers had been started 
by a wealthy shipyard-owner, who wanted to enter Parlia- 
ment and secure a baronetcy. It was suggested to him that 
a quick way to the desired end was to run a daily morning 
paper, and this daily duly ran until the baronetcy arrived, 
when it stopped short. Naturally prominence was given to 
politics. 

Nightly three leaders were written, and the news that 
came into the office through the time-worn channels served 
merely as padding to justify the dreary columns of parlia- 
mentary debates and political speeches. The news was 
stereotyped and dull; it was my work to handle some of it 
and knock it into shape for the printers. 

The political leaders did not interest me, nor could I find 
anyone who took a living interest in them. They were read 
by a certain number of people as a matter of habit, and were 
pronounced “ good” when they coincided with the reader’s 
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private views, and “rubbish ” if they stated anything that 
differed from them. The idea that a leader-writer should 
be able to guide, inspire and lead public opinion was to me a 
vain thing, and directly I went outside the newspaper office 
‘and away from newspaper circles, I could discover no one who 
| believed this to be possible. 

A big shipbuilding lock-out occurred at that time. 
Curiously enough it involved the yard of the proprietor of 
these journals. I got out of the office and wrote it up for the 
evening paper in the way which I thought would awaken 
public interest. I went into the homes of the workers and 
found out how they were starving. I attended their meetings 
and talked to them. I called on the masters and listened to 
their views. 

Day after day I wrote a new chapter in the story of that 
lock-out, with the single object of making the readers of the 
paper realize what was actually going on at their doors, for I 
had formed the opinion that what interested people was life 
itself, the things that happen, and that events had to be 
told in a simple, straightforward, human way. Before the 
Glasgow lock-out ended I had proved that my opinion was 
based on fact, thenceforward nothing could shake my faith 
that what the public wanted was news—news all the time 
—but news of human interest, told in a natura] way and 
presented in a manner agreeable to the eye and intelligible to 
the mind. 

When the Glasgow News ceased, the Evening 
News continued the struggle on its own resources and is 
now a profitable property. Here on the strength of my 
lock-out articles I was given my first responsible position— 
that of assistant editor, not the least of my qualifications 
being the ability and willingness to undertake a double and 
sometimes treble share of work. The news department 
was specially under my care. I had also to be responsible 
for the general “lay-out” and appearance of the paper 
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This took me into the composing-room and I had my first 
experience in that most fascinating task—playing with type. 

Things went on fairly well for a time till a disagreement 
occurred with the editor. We decided the office was not 
big enough for both of us, so I came south; stopped in 
Leicester, and took a job on a weekly paper, where I continued 
to put my theories into practice. Leicester was a con- 
siderably smaller town then than it is to-day, and I passed 
on to Birmingham and obtained a position as assistant editor 
on the Birmingham Daily Mail. This brought me into 
contact with interesting personalities and problems. Joseph 
Chamberlain was an outstanding figure, and the municipal 
policy of Birmingham had become a model for all other 
cities of these islands. My duties brought me into constant 
intercourse with man and policy. At Birmingham I might 
have remained for years, for the work interested me, but 
my employers and I were unable to agree on the monetary 
worth of my services. 


LONDON’S FIRST HALFPENNY MORNING PAPER 


To London I came. Here it seemed at first that I had 
reached a blind alley from which there was no escape except 
by retracing my steps. To the offices of The Times, 
Morning Post and Evening News, among others, I 
went, only to meet the same reply: “ No vacancy.” 

I was told I could send in articles if I liked and they 
would be considered. I knew what that meant for a working 
journalist dependent on his pen for a livelihood. It is 
breaking a man on the wheel. For the one article printed, 
two are refused, others perhaps held back. In some offices 
trouble may ensue about payment: it is “ forgotten” or 
“< overlooked ”’ and longer time may be occupied in collecting 
the money than in writing the article. The journalist, who 
takes a pride in his work and realizes the essence of it is to 
suit the taste of the moment, has his heart quickly broken 
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if he allows himself to be tied to this wheel. I offered to 
join the staff and “ make suggestions.” It was a new idea 
and consequently laughed at. 

My first London engagement was on the first London 
halfpenny morning daily, The Morning. An American 
journalist now dead, Chester Ives, who had been one of Gordon 
Bennett’s many editors of the Paris edition of the New 
York Herald, had on severing his connection with that paper 
started in Paris the American Register and Morning News, 
an English paper, price thirty centimes. It was an ambitious 
undertaking, but it did not succeed under Chester Ives. The 
American séction of it was continued under the title of 
American Register, but the Morning News organization 
was taken over by a French Syndicate and the paper continued 
in French as Le Matin. It is now an influential daily. 

Chester Ives came to London and developed his ideas 
here, but on rather different lines. His halfpenny daily 
first appeared on Saturday, May 21, 1892, and took for its 
motto the Shakespearian couplet : 


The Morning like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 


In its opening leader it announced : 


The Morning is published at. a halfpenny. Though 
halfpenny morning papers have become a necessity in 
all other large cities of the world; though they are 
wherever published second to none in influence and 
popularity, and though they include some of the most 
prosperous newspaper properties extant, London could 
not boast until to-day of a single morning newspaper 
of this important class. 


This is not strictly accurate. The Daily Chronicle, 
then published at Clerkenwell, was a halfpenny.* In the 
provinces there were also halfpenny dailies like the Northern 


* See note, page 5. 


a 
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Echo of Darlington, which had been in existence for over 
twenty years.* 

My contribution to the first number of The Morning 
was headed, “’The Haymarket Hamlet.” Beerbohm Tree 
had just played Hamlet a hundred times at the Royal 
Haymarket Theatre and on his 1o1st performance I inter- 
viewed him between the acts. Years afterwards I was intro- 
duced to Tree and he reminded me of the incident. He 
declared he not only well remembered it but he had kept 
the article, for he said it contained one of the best things 
ever written about Shakespeare’s great play. I accepted 
the compliment in a proper spirit, but could not resist saying: 
“T should like to see the article again.” To my surprise the 
first post on the morrow brought it and I found this passage, 
so typical of the actor. ‘The best thing was his, not mine: 

“To what do you specially attribute the success of 
your Hamlet?” inquired the Morning representative 


with his blandest smile. 
“*] have a theory,” replied Mr. Tree, ‘that Hamlet 


appeals to the popular mind because everybody is more 
or less a potential Hamlet.” 


The Morning ran a serial story, “Fetters of Fire,” 
by Compton Reade; “it lasted for a month, finished, and 
no other serial took its place. ‘This I regarded as a mistake and 
later was enabled to test the theory that a daily ought to 
possess features calculated to appeal to every type of mind. 

The reason why this new paper appeared on a Saturday 
was that on the Monday, May 23, 1892, another halfpenny 
morning daily, the Morning Leader, an associate of the 
Star, was announced to appear, so the Morning came 
out two days ahead of itt The Morning Leader is 


now amalgamated with the Daily News. 


* There were halfpenny tri-weeklies at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
Parker of Salisbury Street and Read of Whitefriars each printed a Halfpenny Post in 
1724. But the more rigorous enforcement of the Stamp Act of 1712 killed them. 


t See page 141. 
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The main thing that was wrong with Chester Ives’ venture 
was its appearance. It did not look like a morning paper. 
It had halfpenny stamped across its forehead. It consisted 
of four blanket sheets; the type was small; the articles 
huddled together; altogether it had a cheap look as well 
as a cheap price. Yet its news was good. It contained the 
germ of a big success but only commanded a small sale. 


* * * * * * * 


A quarter of acentury ago daily journalism was not 
conducted on the strict business lines it is to-day. The 
traditions of Alsatia still lingered and one met quaint per- 
sonalities in Fleet Street. Such a one was the first proprietor 
of The Morning. He was a wealthy industrialist with a 
convivial weakness) Whether by reason of this weakness 
or in what other manner he became interested in this half- 
penny venture I was never able to discover. 

Every Friday a substantial cheque was needed to pay 
salaries, printers, paper-makers, etc.; the paper was printed 
by contract at the News of the World offices.* Its own 
office merely consisted of three or four rooms for the editorial 
and managerial staff.. The manager used to time his call on 
Fridays for after luncheon;, the cheque was forthcoming 
and no questions were asked. Occasionally the staff was 
invited by the proprietor to luncheon at a club. It was an 
excellent luncheon and afterwards the host would rise to his 
feet and address his guests : 

“Gentlemen, the time has now come when ”—a pause 
and the newcomer made ready for the usual beautiful senti- 
ments about the liberty of the Press, its mighty power and-the 


" At this time I was writing a weekly news-story for the News of the World. At 
its office I came in touch with a solicitor, representing certain interests, Mr. George 
Riddell. Mr. Riddell afterwards became one of the controllers of the paper, besides 
acquiring other important journalistic interests. As Sir George Riddell, he was during 


the war the leading liaison officer between Fleet Street and Downing Street. For his 
services he has been fitly rewarded with a barony. 
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greatness of the mission we were engaged on. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
said our host, “the time has now come when I think we 
should have a little more champagne.” With that he 
subsided amid loud applause and waiters entered with 
magnums. 

Everything went smoothly for some months. The 
manager was interested in theatrical affairs and we made a 
strong feature of dramatic criticism. Knowing Birmingham, 
which in those days was a favourite city for first productions, 
I had been sent there to be present at the first night of Harry 
Dam’s “ The Silver Shell,” produced by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal on the memorable Friday when the convivial pro- 
prietor turned over a new leaf. 

That afternoon the manager had gone for the usual weekly 
cheque and was confronted by a shrewd business man, with 
~ a sore head and a rough tongue. What had caused the sud- 
den transformation we never knew, but the result was that 
no cheque was forthcoming. The manager was bluntly 
told that the proprietor of The Morning had been looking 
up his bank-book and had found he had paid out over £30,000 
in the last six months. He was not going to produce another 
penny piece and as for his shares in the property the manager 
could shove them in the waste-paper basket or wherever else 
he pleased, but he was not to set foot inside his house 
again. 

I doubt if the most Bohemian enterprise has ever been 
liquidated in a more unconventional, rapid or complete 
manner. 

Directly I bought my copy of The Morning at Rugby 
Railway Station on the Saturday, I knew something had gone 
wrong in the office. On my return to town, I sought out 
the manager and unearthed him attending the first night of 
Carton’s play, “ Liberty Hall.” We retired to the foyer, 
talked things over, and found we had absolutely at our disposal 
a newspaper which was certainly a losing concern but was 
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free from debt, and with strict economy could easily run 
for six months, partly on revenue, partly on credit. 

I stated what in my opinion was wrong with the paper, 
gave my suggestions for the remedy and sketched out a plan 
for a halfpenny paper, which was to be the foundation within 
four years of perhaps the biggest and most instantaneous success 
Fleet Street has ever seen. I desired to act as editor, and to 
be allowed to conduct the paper according to my theories. 
The manager did not agree. The risk frightened him. 

Soon afterwards I left The Morning to join The Sun, 
then being started by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. The Morning 
continued its struggle for existence* until 1896 when the 
Daily Mail appeared. This embodied the ideas offered 
to The Morning, which continued the struggle for a little 
time longer, then changed its name and its character and 
finally was absorbed by the Daily Express. 


CORRECT APPEARANCE ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


John Walter, in his introductory article to the Daily 
Universal Register, January 1, 1785, wrote : 

““A newspaper conducted on the true and natural 
principles of such a publication ought to be the Register 
of the Times, and faithful recorder of every species of 
intelligence. It ought not to be engrossed by any 
particular object, but like a well-covered table, it should 
contain something suited to every palate.” 

Walter soon found the original title to be a commercial 
error. It was too long; it was cumbersome and it did not 
sufficiently distinguish the publication, as there were other 
Registers of various characters in existence, so he decided 
to adopt the title of The Times. His reasons were set 
out in the first issue of the paper to bear the new name, 


“After the Daily Mail was started, the Morning changed its appearance. 
It adopted several of our features, including the Magazine Page, calling it the Home 
Page. The last number is dated April 22, 1899. Two days later it was revived as 
the Morning Herald. See page 157. 
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January 1, 1788. ‘“ Why change the head ?” is the opening 
sentence. Sterne is cited :* 


Every sentence and opinion advanced by Mr. Shandy 
on the influence and utility of a well-chosen surname may 
be properly applied in showing the recommendations and 
advantages which result from placing a striking title-page 
before a book or an inviting head on the front page of a 
newspaper. 


This is sound good sense. The name Times was chosen, 
“which being a monosyllable bids defiance to corrupters and 
mutilators of the language.” 

Walter compares a properly conducted daily to a well- 
covered table containing something suited to every palate. 
It is an apt analogy, and one that appeals to me, for I was 
never satisfied with the day’s issue of any paper for which 
I was responsible, unless there was something printed in it, 
it might be only a paragraph, which I felt would specially 
attract every class. “This for the Cabinet Minister, this 
for the minister of religion: this for the mother of a family : 
this for the barmaid: this for the sporting man: this for the 
lawyer : ” and so through the whole gamut of possible readers. 

After my experience in the composing room of the Glas- 
gow Evening News another analogue had formed itself in 
my mind. I had come to regard a good newspaper as a 
well-dressed man. The Englishman is universally admitted 
to be the best-dressed man in the world, and a foreigner will 
tell you one reason for this reputation is that his clothes are 
always suited to the occasion. He is never conspicuous. 
Also, an infallible mark of a well-dressed man is that having 


*«« My father would lose all kind of patience whenever he saw people, especially 
of condition who should have known better, as careless and as indifferent about the name 
they imposed upon their child, or more so than in the choice of Ponto or Cupid for 
their puppy dog. This, he would say, looked ill; and had moreover this particular 
aggravation in it, viz., that when once a vile name was wrongfully or injudiciously 
given, ’twas not like the case of a man’s character which when wronged, might here- 
after be cleared. . . . But the injury of this, he would say, could never be undone,” — 
“Tristram Shandy,” chapter xix. 
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been in his company one cannot remember with exactness 
what he had on. 

All this is true of a newspaper. If it is a morning paper, 
then it must look like a morning paper; if an evening paper, 
it must look like an evening paper. Its news must be so 
arranged that the daily reader knows exactly where to find 
what he wants. It must demand no mental effort on his 
part to turn to each section. Having been in its company, 
he must part from it without consciously realizing the ease 
with which it has been perused. The type it is printed 
in must be agreeable to the eye; the headlines do no violence 
to conventional feelings. There is a conventionality, a 
fashion, a dignity in the cut and style of newspapers, which 
the wise man heeds. Cut and style change. They change 
gradually and not infrequently through the pressure of 
external circumstances. For instance, the shortage of paper 
during the war obliged many newspapers to reduce the size 
both of their broadsheets and of their articles. So long as 
this more or less compulsory alteration was not carried to 
extremes, it was accepted without demur by readers. 

Again, when the mews of the day began to be told in pic- 
tures and the Daily. Graphic, Daily Mirror, Daily Sketch 
came into being and for mechanical reasons had to be pro- 
duced in a then unusual form, they were accepted. But 
within what narrow limits the daily paper has altered in 
appearance and by what slow processes, processes in which 
improvements of the printing press have also played a part, 
can only be understood by comparing the daily papers of 
to-day with those of one hundred years ago. 


EVENING JOURNALISM 


I had not been long on the staff of The Morning 
before I realized it would never make headway. It did not 
_ look like a morning paper, and its news, though intrinsically 
good, could never make it so. It was in appearance a half-, 
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penny evening published at dawn, and readers did not want 
evening papers at breakfast time. 

There was nothing novel in producing it at a cheaper price 
than its rivals. Both The Times and the Daily Tele- 
graph, to mention only two classical instances, had done 
the same thing on their first appearance, but each had had 
the wisdom to adhere closely to the style of their more ex- 
pensive competitors. 

The Morning did not languish because it was sold at 
a halfpenny, in fact the lower price undoubtedly gained for 
it a few thousand readers, a number sufficient to make it 
evident there was room in London for a halfpenny morning 
paper that had the appearance and the characteristics of a 
penny morning daily. But “the shop-window had to be 
properly dressed,’ to use a common Fleet Street phrase 
for denoting the arrangement of the principal news of the 
day—the big strawberries had to be placed on the top of the 
basket. Also there must be that indefinable dignity which at 
the first glance stamps a paper as a responsible organ. Walter 
realized this when he chose the title of The Times, but 
the eighteenth century proprietor who called his paper, 
All Alive and Merry or The London Daily Post, failed to 
appreciate it. 


* * * * * * * 


A paradox, which the promoters of The Morning had 
overlooked,* was that though the British public worships 
cheapness, it abhors the appearance of cheapness. This is 
) the sort of contradiction which has gained for the English 
a national reputation for hypocrisy. Whether rightly it be 
hypocrisy is not for discussion here. What it amounted to 
in practice was, “Give me the value of a penny for a half- 
penny, and you shall have my hearty and loyal support.” 

The Englishman by nature is generous-minded and to 
win his custom and goodwill you have only to create the 
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impression that you are giving him more for his money than 
he is fairly entitled to, and he will stick to you through 
thick and thin. The Morning made the mistake ° of 
giving him a halfpenny paper for a halfpenny, which may 
sound commercially correct, but it does not pay in Fleet 
Street, nor indeed in any street of Vanity Fair. 


1894 


The evening Press in 1894 was in advance of the morning 
Press in the matter of enterprise, brightness and alertness. 
Stead had left his impress strongly upon it and when Henry 
Cust succeeded to the editorial chair of the Pall Mall 
Gazette he developed Stead’s methods, refining them but 
also carrying the trick of attracting the public to the verge 
of silliness. Henley had migrated from Edinburgh with 
the Scots Observer, henceforth the National Observer, 
and although never engaged in daily journalism he made 
his lively influence felt wherever the daily paper touched 
literature. The Star, which had been founded by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor in 1888 as a halfpenny evening paper in 
Radical interests, while it appealed politically to the working 
classes, soon established a reputation for being the most 
advanced and best written evening paper in London.* 

It is not possible to say when" the methods of the evening 
Press separated from those of the morning Press. More 
causes than one brought it about, but steam printing had 
much to say to it. 

The first daily newspaper printed by steam was The 
Times of November 29, 1814. “Our journal of this 
day,” it remarked, “presents to the public the practical 
result of the greatest improvement connected with printing 
since the discovery of the art itself”? And it stated with 


* A more brillant coterie of writers has probably never been i 
Titers ) gathered together in 
2 daily paper office. T. P. was editor; H.W. Massingham, assistant editor; Bernard 
Shaw, musical eritic; A. B. Walkley, dramatic critic; R. A. Bennett, leader-writer ; 
Lincoln Springfield and Charles Hands, reporters, 
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_ pride “that no less than 1,100 sheets are impressed in one 
hour.” Forty years later, notwithstanding constant im- 
~ provements, only 8,000 copies could be printed in an hour, 
and sixty years ago a morning paper would announce in bold 
type at the head of its leading article: “The publication 
yesterday commenced at four and finished at eleven o’clock.” 
It followed that in those days in offices which published 
both a morning and evening paper, the evening was only a 
later edition of the morning, a fact which is commemorated 
to this day by the first edition of an evening paper bearing 
the imprint “ Third edition.” Gradually the gap between 
the two widened, and when I came to London it was taken 
for granted that the conditions governing the morning and 
the evening were different, and it by no means followed 
that methods proved successful in the one case would also 
succeed in the other. 

A morning paper has the empty hours of the night in 
which to make itself and to carry out its distribution. The 
functions of an evening paper only begin when the busy day 
is well advanced. It is as a rule afternoon before news of 
moment comes in; by 7 p.m. at the latest its sale is ended. 
It may almost be said that an evening daily has to make itself 
in three hours—from 12.30 to 3.30—and to sell itself in two 
hours—from 4.30 to 6.30. 

The very first essential for an evening journalist is excep- 
tional quickness—quickness of perception, quickness of de- 
cision, quickness of execution—but if there be momentous 
events forward, comment on them has to be guarded, as 
important news may come in just as the biggest edition goes 
to press, which may entirely alter the aspect of the case. 
The whole internal machinery of an evening newspaper 
office must be highly geared and in the smoothest working 
order, for in the publication of news in which there is keen 
interest seconds are golden. One other point: A morning 
paper speaks to minds refreshed by sleep, eager to es 
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and discuss every problem of the day; am evening paper 
addresses tired minds, at the end of a long day’s work, desirous 
of amusement and relaxation, but bored if special mental 
effort be demanded. 


= * . = * = os 


On August 31, 1894, we announced that a new company 
with Alfred Harmsworth as Chairman had acquired the 
Evening News and Post (the latter and far older title we 
dropped within a few weeks). I was a director and news 
editor. In a brief introductory leader we sketched out our 
programme, a programme to which we adhered in all our 
enterprises, and we have lived to see the faith we then ex- 
pressed fully justified. We wrote: 

Freed from fad and prejudice, the Evening News 
will preach the gospel of loyalty to the Empire and faith 
in the combined efforts of the peoples united under the 
British fiag. While strongly and unfalteringly Con- 
servative and Unionist in Imperial politics, the Evening 
News will occupy. an advanced democratic platform 
on all social matters. It will be progressive in municipal 
reform; non-sectarian in all questions affecting the 
religious beliefs of the community, sympathetic towards 
labour and friendly to every phase of communal ad- 
vancement. : 

Long leaders had been the custom on the paper, and while 
for a time we abided by it, from the first day we printed them 
im sections, each section being separated by a printer’s rule. 
The news side we developed. The newspaper was losing 
money when we took it over, but the first week’s working 
showed a profit of £7 which, after the use of the English, 
the proprietors expended on a banquet, themselves the guests, 
at Kettner’s in Church Street, Soho. It was the first and 
last time I entered that restaurant, which had acquired fame 
in its day. 


At that time the halfpenny evening Press depended on 


Baa NES. 
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_ public interest in racing and football (racing in the suramer, 


football in the winter) for the larger part of its sales. It had 


- taken a leaf from the popular journals of the Tit-Bits and 


Answers type and ran prize competitions to stimulate 
sales. On Saturdays through the winter we ran a football 
edition, with special competitions in the way of naming 
winners of matches, final position of teams in League tourna- 
ments, etc. One rule was that each competitor had to send 
in a penny stamp with his selection, so that if he were a winner 
he could be informed by letter without cost to the office 
—a perfectly reasonable proviso. The number of selections 
a week would run from 30,000 upwards, which meant a revenue 
of {100 to {200 a week in penny postage stamps ! 


OUR ORIGINAL SCHEME 


The purchase of the Evening News was only a part 
of our original scheme. Our intention was, having put this 
paper on its legs, to found a circle of morning papers, centring 
on London and looking to London for their news and opinions. 
This scheme seemed feasible and commercially sound in that 


| it is possible to lease a private telegraph wire from the Govern- 


ment from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. for the absurdly small sum of 
£500 a year, which includes the pay of a trained operator 
at either end. 

This concession to the Press was obtained in 2 rather 
curious way. Until 1870 the telegraphs were run like the 
railways by private companies who tried to create a monopoly 


~ in telegraphic Press news, chiefly on commercial and sporting 


affairs. In 1856 the Manchester Guardian endeavoured 


to obtain a special telegraphic report of parliamentary pro- 


ceedings. It was refused and all it was permitted to have 

was the report prepared for the whole of the provincial Press 

by the so-called Intelligence Department of the wae 

telegraph companies. This report was written up in 4 

slipshod manner ; for ins 7 i ay serious HO ks i 
COLLE 
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in its version of Gladstone’s Budget speech of 1860. The 
provincial Press was in arms and led the fight for the nationali- 
zation of telegraphs. Members for provincial constituencies 
having found by experience how inadequately the private 
telegraph companies reported their speeches, worked in 
alliance with provincial newspaper proprietors and together 
they secured a clause in the Act which was tantamount to a 
State subsidy for any enterprising provincial daily which 
would adventure {500 a year. 


* * *% * * * * 


Our idea, as I learnt long afterwards, was not as original 
as we thought at the time. William Pitt* had tried to work 
the same scheme, for political reasons, about ninety years 
earlier. He was tripped up by the identical stumbling- 
block we came across. Early in the eighteenth century 


Addison, referring in The Freeholdert to the provincial Press, 


observed : 


It seems the people of Exeter, Salisbury and other 
large towns are resolved to be as great politicians as the 
inhabitants of London and Westminster, and deal out 
such news of their own printing as is best suited to the 
genius of the market people and the taste of the country. 


Here Addison touches the spot. Only a local journalist 
can deal out news “ best suited to the genius of the market 
people.” It cannot be done successfully by an editor working 
in a city distant a hundred or more miles. For the human 
brain has its dialects as well as the tongue; there are idioms 
of thought as of speech, and every city has formed its peculiar 


* Towards the close of the eighteenth century it is said “ there was scarcely a single 
provincial editor who would have hazarded an original article on public affairs.” 
Pitt’s idea was to supply provincial papers, through their London offices, with special 
articles from the London papers for insertion in their papers. The scheme was soon 
dropped. 

+The Freeholder (December 23, 1715-June 29, 1716), was started by 


Addison for political reasons. It undertook to demonstrate the legality and expediency 
of the Hanoverian succession against the Jacobites. 
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journalistic idiosyncrasies, which must find reflection in 
a daily paper, if it is to secure a good sale. More remarkable 


still, this idiosyncrasy applies with equal force to foreign 
news as to home news. 


* * * * * * * 


My knowledge of Glasgow caused us to make a beginning 
with the Glasgow Record and Mail. It did not succeed 
in its first year for the reasons given, but it did not fail ; -it 
was saved by a subsidiary stroke. In order to make our 
organization of news for the provinces as complete as possible 
we had arranged to obtain from the London dailies, more 
especially the sporting dailies, their tips and selections for the 
racing of the day. ‘These reached our London office in the 
early hours, in good time for dispatch over the private wire. 
The Glasgow operative is a gambler by nature and takes a 
personal interest in racing results. The Record was the 
only paper able to provide these London and Newmarket 
tips, and it was bought eagerly for this one item. 

It saved the position so far as the Record was con- 
cerned, but the experience caused us to abandon the 
projected ring of provincial dailies edited from a common 
centre in London. It drove us back to contemplate the 
converse idea, namely, to produce a daily paper in London 
which should be on sale in every city of the United Kingdom 
at an early hour of the day. The Manchester office of the 
Daily Mail owes its inception to this partial failure of 
the Glasgow Record, though a few years were to elapse 
before it was brought into being. 


* ra * * * as - 


When I found myself in the responsible position of an 
editor and part proprietor, I determined that the human 
element should prevail not only in the columns of the paper 
but throughout the office. It was laid down that all con- 
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tributions should be paid for weekly; that articles should 
be promptly returned, used or paid for; that men should 
be encouraged to make suggestions and be handsomely re- 
munerated. These rules worked to our advantage, more 


particularly in the early days of the Daily Mail. 
1896 


I was born on May 4. It was an early ambition that if 
ever I helped to found a newspaper it should be born on my 
birthday. Fortune favoured. In 1896 May 4 fell on a 
Monday, which is the best day of the week for a new daily 
to be brought to bed, for it allows all Sunday for making 
ready. On Monday, May 4, 1896, the Daily Mail was born. 
It is my hope that when in 1996 its centenary is celebrated 
then shall K.J. be freshly remembered, and it will be recalled 
that had he lived to see that day, he would have been 131 
years old. 

The year had opened propitiously. The first year’s 
working of the Evening’ News had given a profit of 
£14,000 ; and the second-year was well advanced and showed 
even better results, the final profits being £25,000. Out 
of these profits we determined to found a halfpenny morning 
daily, our scheme for a provincial ring of newspapers having 
fallen through. We decided to callit the Daily Mail.* 

The name was first suggested by the Birmingham Daily 
Mail,t on which I had worked, but the final decision was 


* The original meanings of Mail and Budget are almost identical—old English male, 
a bag, a wallet; old English dogetz, a little bag, a wallet. Gazette is usually derived 
from the Venetian coin gazzetta, value $d., the early price in Venice of a periodical. 
In 1693 the Athenian Gazette, afterwards the Athenian Mercury, appeared and 
the editor wrote: “‘ Gaza signified a treasury (in Greece), and therefore we reserved it 
for the general titles of our volumes.” Palgrave’s Golden Treasury is the best-known 
instance of the word in this sense, as the English equivalent of Gazette. There is 
to-day a magazine called The Treasury. 


t Robin Goodfellow, a nom de guerre very familiar to the racing readers of the 
Daily Mail, was also taken from the Birmingham Daily Mail. Mr. Quentin Mellish 
was our original Robin Goodfellow ; he remains so to-day, being the last survivor of 
the original editorial staff. 


I 
; 
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arrived at for much the same reason that induced John 
Walter to choose Times. Mail is also a monosyllable ; it 
is easily if inaccurately pronounced. It comes readily to 
the tongue, it sticks in the mind, it occupies little space, 
and so is the more easily advertised on hoardings. 

My own plans of how a halfpenny morning paper should 
be produced were, so to speak, cut and dry: They had been 
formulated on The Morning, and improved in accordance 
with the experience then gained. The association with 
Alfred Harmsworth enabled us to take advantage of his 
valuable experience with popular journals, his paper, 
Answers having become a great success. When the new 
daily started, besides my methods of dealing with the news 
of the day, it included a magazine page, which was rightly 
called “an entirely new idea in daily journalism.” A little 
‘later this sub-title was changed into ‘‘a page for leisure 
moments.” A third of the magazine page was devoted to 
a feuilleton or serial. 

It was a feature that had been periodically attempted 
in daily journalism ever since Defoe ran “ ‘The Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe” in the Daily Post at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, but it had never attained success. 
Until the Daily Mail arrived, the serial story was accounted 
a failure, because it was not properly written. Serial-writing, 
as Alfred Harmsworth had discovered, is an art in itself. It 
may not be very high art, but unless it conforms to fixed rules 
public interest soon wanes. The chief rule is that every day’s 
instalment must end with ‘a curtain”’—a situation—that 
will carry on the interest to the following day. As the 
average length of a serial is 100,000 words, and after the open- 
ing day’s chapters, which may run to 5,000 words, the usual 
daily allotment is 1,500 to 2,000 words, it means that for a 
good serial there must be between fifty and sixty startling 
episodes. Incident has to be piled upon incident. 

It is extraordinary what unexpected types of mind, both 
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among men and women, a good serial will attract. For 
instance, in the early days of the Daily Mail I met a 
prosperous City merchant, one of the biggest men in the 
Burmah rice trade, who mentioned he always read the new 
paper. But I found him singularly ignorant of the news it 
contained, and he confessed that he only bought the Mail 
for the serial, which just occupied the time between his house 
and his office in the morning. 


* * % * * * * 


So closely do newspapers follow on one another’s heels 
that it is well-nigh impossible for a new one to speak its 
prologue without giving nearly the same reasons for its appear- 
ance as its predecessors. Our introductory article took the 
form of five short paragraphs under the single head-line 
“The Explanation.” The first sentence practically summed 
up all that need have been said : 

“The Daily Mail is the first endeavour to issue all the 
news of the penny morning Press for a halfpenny.” 

When we proceeded to remark that the main difference 
between ourselves and our competitors lay in the absence 
of the usual advertisement supplements, we were only employ- 
ing the very argunient the Daily Telegraph had advanced 
on its first appearance forty years before. When we asserted 
that the note of the Daily Mail is not so much economy 
of price as conciseness and compactness, it was the same note 
John Walter had struck in 1785. But in the last paragraph 
we were able to put forward a new assertion : 

“Tt is no secret that remarkable new inventions have 
just come to the help of the Press. Our type is set by 
machinery,* we can produce 200,000 papers per hour cut, 
folded and if necessary with the pages pasted together.” 

Compare this statement of 1896 with the laudable boast 


“The linotype and the monotype machines are both American inventions. The 


former at this time was just beginning to be used in newspaper offices. Now the type 
of all newspapers is set by one or other process. 


‘ 
} 
’ 
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of The Times of 1814, when, after describing its new steam 
printing machine, it says: 

“The whole of these complicated acts is performed with 
such a velocity and simultaneousness of movement that no 
less than 1,100 sheets are impressed in one hour.” 

Our introduction ended with these words : 


It is the use of these new inventions on a scale 
unprecedented in any English newspaper office that 
enables the Daily Mail to effect a saving of from 
30 to So per cent. and be sold for half the price of its 
contemporaries. ‘That is the whole explanation of what 
would otherwise appear a mystery. 

Our free use of these new inventions was to have a yet 
more important result than the reduction of price. Within 
five years, they enabled us to produce a morning output of 
‘papers four times larger than any daily journal claimed to 
| circulate at that time. 

In the beginning we had to bow the head in the House 
| of Rimmon and worship the political idol which Victorian 
journalism had set up. The column next to the leaders was 
devoted daily to “ Political Gossip,” and so continued until 
the autumn, when the House being up it was replaced by a 
column article or essay, for which the Daily Mail soon 
obtained an exceedingly high reputation. But politics 
never obsessed us. Our influence did more at that time than 
anything else to reduce parliamentary proceedings and the 
speeches of politicians to their right proportions in the daily 
prints. ‘To what a bloated size they had attained may be 
gathered from the fact that the Morning Post could devote 
three columns of solid type to a speech by Lord Randolph 
Churchill at the Paddington Baths, not on a great question 
of the hour, but in support of the Moderate members of the 
London County Council. This was parish pump politics 
slopping over with a vengeance, and we stemmed the flood 
partly by reducing the reports and partly by commenting 
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on them only when the subject-matter of the talk was really 
worthy of comment. 

There were three short leaders in the first issue of the 
Daily Mail, one of fifteen lines on the ‘“ London Tram- 
ways Scheme,” a third of thirty lines on “ A Cycle of Crime,” 
based upon the Muswell Hill murder and the trial of Mrs. 
Dyer, the baby farmer, then proceeding, and a second leader 
of rather greater length headed ‘“‘ Motor Car Travel,” based 
on a motor-car test. This finished : 


The motor carriage will never displace the smart 
trotting pony or the high-stepping team, but it will 
end the cruel labours of the poor equine drudges that 
strain before omnibus and dray and save the broken- 
down favourite of the Turf from the bondage of the 
nocturnal cab. 


The journalist, so far as I know, has never claimed to be 
a lineal descendant of the Hebrew prophets, not even of the 
minor prophets, but certainly he might establish this descent 
with greater ease than other pretensions, for in prophecy 
he excels and not infrequently he isa seer. « 

Before the paper appeared we were in two minds whether 
or not to jettison leaders completely, but at once we saw 
it was necessary to have_a platform from which we could 
express opinion and explain the drift of events. On the 
Friday of that first week, we decided definitely to adhere 
to this feature. These leaders were to be short and pithy ; 
they were to call public notice to the most important event 
of the hour—it might happen in politics, or in international 
affairs or in some homely incident, like the testing of the 
motor-car, which would otherwise have escaped notice. 
Our leaders were to be the cry of the man on the watch- 
tower, who can see farther than those on the plain beneath, 
busy about their daily avocations. So we called this section 
“The Outlook.” That the name was good is testified by 


a London weekly journal afterwards assuming it, and to-day 
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the leading weekly organ of opinion in the United States 
also bears the title which the Daily Mail introduced into 
journalism.* 

Our instantaneous success was undoubtedly largely due 
to the welding of the new journalism, which I represented, 
with popular journalism, ably represented by Alfred Harms- 
worth. We had before us an open field. The new journa- 
lism had failed, for reasons I have mentioned, to induce 
the conductors of the penny morning Press to adopt the 
tactics with which their evening compeers had brilliantly 
succeeded. In the struggles and flounderings of the half- 
penny Morning to keep its head above water, they 
thought they had visible proof of the correctness of their 
opinions. The Morning Leadert had openly declared 
that its object was “to redistribute taxation and to free the 
breakfast table,” a direct appeal to the working classes, who 
had always been attracted by cheap publications since 
| Doherty’s Voice of the People, and Hetherington’s The 
Poor Man’s Guardian, both a penny, in the early thirties. 
So the Morning Leader they ignored. 

Though the field was open, we left nothing to chance. For 
weeks before that glorious Fourth of May we were producing 
dummy numbers, and subjecting them to the severest criticism. 

About that time a favourite feature of popular magazines 
of The Strand type was what was known as the com- 
posite photograph. The portraits of three or four well- 
known personalities would be selected, each would be 
photographed over the other and the composite picture, 
in which the outstanding features of the four were 
merged, was reproduced. That was how the Daily Mail 

*In 1892 there was an obscure penny weekly paper published in London, called 
the Outlook, which had a lighthouse as a frontispiece. It was entirely given up to 


American news and quotations from the press of the United States. In November 
of that year it was swallowed up by the American Settler; the combined two only 


lasted out the month and then disappeared. 


t See page 123. 
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was eventually formed. In order to obtain as exact a re- 
production as possible of the most striking features of the 
penny dailies of the day, we, so to speak, photographed the 
Standard on the Daily Telegraph, and the two on the 
Daily News and Daily Chronicle, the four on the 
Morning Post, and the five on The Times. This 
composite picture we touched up, strengthening special 
features and toning down others. 

Our object was not to introduce “ a periodical paper on a new 
plan,” but a paper conforming to the outward conventionalities 
then in vogue. It was to make its way partly by its lower 
price, but mainly by its more human way of presenting news 
and by its covering a wider ground of interest. At the end 
of the first week, in ‘‘ The Outlook” section, under the title 
“ Our Venture,” Alfred Harmsworth was able to write: 

“* A week ago to-day the Daily Mail, as Mr. Gladstone 
remarked in his pleasing communication, was a most inter- 
esting experiment. But in the brief space that has elapsed 
since, the busy man’s daily journal* has already become as 
familiar to the world and as widely read as its older compeers. 
It is no longer a mere experiment.” 

As a matter of fact, it was “no longer a mere experi- 
ment” within twelve hours of the first issue going to press. 
Early that morning—a perfect May morning, the sun above 
the horizon—I walked home, leaving the office after twenty 
consecutive hours’ labour, with the printing machines burring 
away happily. In the afternoon I returned. 

“* How goes it ?”’ I asked Alfred Harmsworth. 
“Orders still pouring in,” he said. ‘“ We have struck a 
gold mine.” 

He was right. We had struck a gold mine. 


*& * * * * * * 


* The first issue of the Daily Mail bore on its ears, that is, 


side of the title on the front page, “A Penny Newspaper for 
““The Busy Man’s Daily Journal.” 


in the space on either 
one Halfpenny ” and 
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Four years before, on May 23, 1892, the Morning 
Leader had appeared. It printed of its first number 
201,466 copies. Four years before that again, in 1888, the 
Star on its first day had printed 142,600, and had declared 
this big issue marked “an epoch in journalism.” The cir- 
culation of the first issue of the Daily Mail was 395,215 
copies. The average daily circulation from May 11 to 30 
was 171,121; the daily average for June, 188,855, and for 
July, 203,578. From that day forward we never looked 
back, and the million limit was reached within five years. 
The Daily Mail afterwards touched a million and a half. 

My dreams in The Morning office had come true. 
Here was a penny morning daily for a halfpenny, and a 
multitude of readers and advertisers clamouring for it. It 
was, in its way, the biggest achievement recorded in the 
annals of Fleet Street. The nearest approach to it was the 
success of the penny Daily Telegraph, but the shrewd 
proprietor of that enterprising journal had found himself 
in the more fortunate position of being able to choose the 
very moment for his revolution. 

The Crimean War for months had been dragging its 
slow length along. Sevastopol had at last fallen. Public 
interest was quickened; the demand for newspapers in- 
creased, and before the favouring breeze of popular excite- 
ment the Daily Telegraph reset its sails and hoisted the 
flag of the penny daily. The actual date of the change 
was September 17, 1855, and three days later it was able 
to announce in its largest type: 


Important Intelligence: Capture of 4,000 Cannons. 
—The following telegraphic communication has been 
received: The Russian losses at Sevastopol are ascer- 
tained to have been very heavy; 4,000 cannons have 
fallen into the hands of the Allies. 


It was late in the spring before the Daily Mail was 
launched, but by Midsummer Day we might have used the 
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very words which our contemporary wrote on January 2; 
1856, merely changing “year” to “ month,” and altering 
the name and price of the paper : 

“The past year (month) has demonstrated that a news- 
paper equalling the high-priced journals in news and ability 
can be produced for one penny (halfpenny). The success 
of the Daily Telegraph (Daily Mail) has proclaimed 
to the world that rank does not constitute worth, that a 
high price does not ensure quality and that talent of the 
first order can even grace the columns of a penny (half- 
penny) journal.” 

Our reference on May 11 to ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s pleasing 
communication,” was of more than passing interest. ‘Thirty- 
five years before, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had 
played a leading part in the removal of the paper duty, the 
last ‘‘ tax on knowledge,” which gave such a strong impetus 
to newspaper enterprise. When the paper duty was finally 
abolished he is reported to have given utterance to this 
dramatic prediction: 

“’The paper duty is gone. For the full results of its removal 
men must wait until we of the nineteenth century are gone.” 


AN IMPERIAL AWAKENING 


In the last days of 1895 the fameson Raid had occurred. 
We had taken a strong line in the Evening News from 
the outset ; upholding Jameson, demanding a fair and open 
trial for him, decrying attempts to make political capital 
out of the episode or political scapegoats of those im- 
plicated in it, and revealing Germany’s hand in the business. 
On February 22, 1896, the day on which Dr. Jameson, 
under arrest, had landed in England, we published in the 
front page of the Evening News a three-column photo- 
graph of him, with the words beneath: “God bless you, 
Doctor Jameson, here’s your country’s love to you.”* 


* See page 256, 
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eiphicen months previously we had declared our inten- 
tion “to preach faith in the combined efforts of the peoples 
united under the British flag.” It was not an empty phrase ; 
the words were carefully chosen, and were charged with a 
definite purpose. Two or three years before, my attention 
had been attracted by a poem from the pen of Rudyard 
Kipling, entitled “The English Flag,” which had appeared 
in Henley’s magazine, the National Observer. This poem 
had both delighted and annoyed me. In the second 
line, so often quoted, the poet asked, ‘“‘ And what should 
they know of pupnd who only England know?” In the 
next line he sneered at “‘ the poor little street-bred people that 
vapour and fume and brag.” The sneer I regarded as unworthy. 

At the time I only knew of the writer as an Anglo-Indian 
journalist with exceptional literary talent, a man of my own 
age, born in the same year. It was my belief that the street- 
bred people were as jealous of the honour of the Flag as 
any Englishman who had seen the lotus close and the wild 
fowl wake on Indian meres. In so far as their knowledge of 
England was bounded by the narrow seas the fault was 
not theirs but the newspaper men who misunderstood what 
they wanted. Alfred Harmsworth was also a strong Im- 
perialist. He had recently travelled in India; he was a 
warm admirer of Rhodes, and the disasters in the West 
Indies had touched his sympathies. 

The Jameson raid put this faith to the test. It was 
also the first big news of Imperial importance which pro- 
vided for me the opportunity to handle it in the way I taught 
all news should be handled—plainly and intelligibly. 

Make the news clear. Avoid technical terms or explain 
them. State who the persons are whose names are men- 
tioned. If a map be not possible, show where the places 
referred to stand in relation to cities or rivers that figure in 
every atlas. “‘ Don’t forget you are writing for the meanest 
intelligence ” was a favourite dictum of mine. 

Io 
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The result was that every reader could follow our news 
with intelligence. It was never presented over his head 
or beyond his intellectual scope. 

We discovered at once an abounding desire for know- 
ledge on all matters affecting the Empire. We realized that 
one of the greatest forces, almost untapped, at the disposal 
of the Press was the depth and volume of public interest in 
Imperial questions. It had been overlooked in Fleet Street 
how largely the British Empire is a family affair; that there 
is hardly a household or a family circle of any size which 
does not have one or more of its members earning a livelihood 
somewhere in the outer wards. Letters come home, perhaps 
irregularly, but telling just enough to awaken curiosity in 
the regions they refer to. ‘The instant we lifted the Jameson 
raid out of the miasmal fog of party politics and put it in 
the clear light of reason and honourable motive the heartiest 
support was accorded cordially to our paper by all classes. 
The British beyond question are an Imperial race. 

As we began in the Evening News we continued in 
the Daily Mail. The’first leader on its second day bore 
the headline: ‘‘ Has Rhodes resigned?” and it opened, 
“The one man South Africa cannot dispense with is Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes.” A few lines lower down we wrote : 


The dogs of Little England bark at his heels as 
they did in other times at Clive and Warren Hastings. 
But the Empire of India remains, and the faults of the 


men who won that splendid inheritance for their country 
are forgotten. 


The Matabele campaign* was then in progress, and it 
was fully reported and explained. An incident, now for- 
gotten, that was before the public eye at the moment, was 


* The Matabele rising of 1896 was occasioned by a severe outbreak of rinderpest 
among native cattle, orders being given to destroy the infected herds. Colonel Plumer 
now General Lord Plumer of Messines, raised a force of colonial volunteers which 
fought with great gallantry. The rising was eventually suppressed and peace restored 
that year, mainly through the personal influence and courage of Cecil Rhodes, 
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the shooting without trial of an English trader, Stokes, bya 
Belgian officer, Major Lothaire, in the Congo Free State. 
We spoke out plainly. 

Li Hung Chang, Viceroy of China, that year paid a visit 
to Europe, and we made his sojourn in England the occasion 
for putting before the country a full and clear statement 
of England’s interests in the Far East. This visit was also 
memorable in our annals for another cause. On August 
24, 1896, the magazine page of the Daily Mail devoted 
the greater part of its space to a series of pictures, entitled 
“The Passing of Li,” describing “some incidents of the 
Viceroy’s last day with us.” This is probably the first 
instance of a daily paper telling a distinct story in pictorial 
form. 

In 1896 Kitchener was opening that carefully organized 
advance which two years later was to culminate in the re- 
capture of Khartoum. In the beginning the Daily Mail 
had appointed a special correspondent in the Soudan ; from 
the first our news was full and complete; at the end it was 
to provide the classic history of that well staged and skilfully 
executed campaign.* On July 2, 1896, our first leader 
asked, “‘ How many Englishmen remembered that yester- 
day was Dominion Day ?” and ended : 

All that the Dominion of Canada needs to become 
perhaps the brightest jewel in the British Crown is 
population, capital and industry, and all these the 
mother country may be trusted to supply. 

In the first years of the Daily Mail the space pro- 
portionately given up to Imperial topics, both in telegrams 
and letters, and in articles and essays specially written by 
persons with first-hand knowledge of the regions, peoples 
and circumstances with which they dealt, was at least double 
the amount that any other London daily thought necessary 
for the same purpose. Besides Canadian news we had our 

* See page 167 and note. 
10* 
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private sources of intelligence from Australia and New 
Zealand. Both the East and West Indies were to the 
fore. The West Indies had suffered heavily from the failure 
of the staple sugar-cane industry, partly through the com- 
petition of German bounty-fed beet sugar, but mainly at 
that time on account of climatic disasters. We urged on 
the Government* that a grant should be given to feed the 
starving population, and a loan to enable it to make a fresh 
start : 

Even if we are unlikely to reap any substantial. 
benefit, gratitude to the West Indies, who came to 
England’s aid a hundred years ago in the hour of great 
national trial should make us ready to repay what is, 
after all, a debt of honour. 


Our plea was in part instantly successful, and in 1902 
the Sugar Convention directly resulted from it. 

In 1897 there was passing over India one of those periodi- 
‘cal waves of unrest to which different causes contribute. 
In this instance the principal factor in providing popular 
conditions favourable to perennial agitation were the Govern- 
ment regulations imposed in an endeavour to stamp out 
bubonic plague. A revolt had also broken out among the 
Mahommedan tribes on the North-West Frontier, and had 
spread like wildfire through: dry- grass. The Daily Mail 
published an interview obtained in India with Sir Salter 
Pyne, the Amir’s Engineer-in-Chief, who had just come 
down from Kabul, and who gave assurance of the Amir’s 
loyalty, which the future confirmed. The late Lord Elgin’s 
term of office expired at the end of 1898, and we strongly 
advocated the appointment of Mr. George Curzon, only 
just in his fortieth year. 

The youngest Governor-General of modern times had 
been Lord Lytton, whom Disraeli had sent to Calcutta two- 


2 ¢ . 
Mr. Mayson Beeton, who wrote our West Indian articles at this time, was a son 


of Mrs. Beeton, of Cookery Book fame. He had been a sugar-planter in the West 
Indies for several years. 
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and-twenty years before, when he was forty-five. His 
comparative youth cannot be said to have been in his favour, 
for when he resigned four years later Simla’s stinging jibe 
followed him home: “ Dizzy’s young Viceroy has the 
manners of an Italian organ-grinder, and the morals of his 
monkey.” But George Curzon was of different metal. We 
pointed out that the administration of India needed a strong 
hand, youthful energy, and a personal knowledge of Asian 
problems. Seven years later, when Lord Curzon retired, 
our selection had been amply justified. A dozen years 
before Delhi was proclaimed the capital of British India 
the Daily Mail had explained why this choice was bound 
to be made, sooner or later. 


THE EMPIRE’S SOLIDARITY 


I dwell on this Imperial aspect of the Evening News 
and Daily Mail twenty to twenty-five years ago because, 
glancing backward, I am firmly persuaded that in giving 
prominence to Imperial questions we played our part in 
building up the solidarity of the Empire and in promoting 
sympathy between its divergent parts. While writing of 
“the little things a fellow cares about,” we never allowed 
the peoples at home to forget the magnificent heritage they 
enjoyed through the valiancy and self-sacrifice of their fathers. 
If Kipling be called the Voice of Empire in English litera- 
ture, we may fairly claim to have been the Voice of Empire 
in London journalism. 

Ten years ago Lord Rosebery delivered his splendid 
oration to the Imperial Press Conference (how much I had 
to do with that oration may be within the recollection of 
Lord Rosebery, and is certainly within the memory of Mr. 
J. A. Spender, of the Westminster Gazette). He said 
that if he carried out his own sense of the occasion he would 
confine himself to two words: “Welcome home.” ‘The 
hurricane of cheers this statement evoked from journalists 
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gathered together from all parts of the Empire will never 
be forgotten by those who heard it. 

It was the policy on which we worked through the whole 
of my journalistic career—One Flag, One Empire, One 
Home. We are a single family, and if only we will realize 
it our interests, on all essential points, are identical. 
There are, of course, those who disagree; they were and are 
vociferous, but they are comparatively few. The South 
African War gave evidence that the faith we preached and 
practised was a living faith, but it was not until Europe was 
ablaze fifteen years later that this truth was to be made 
manifest before all men, and that our enemies were to learn 
“the full weight of the sixfold blow.” 

I have always found the British public deeply interested 
in Imperial affairs. There is a personal bond, a domestic 
tie, but in Foreign affairs these were absent and, provided 
there did not happen to be a serious international crisis, 
it was well-nigh impossible to awaken a lively concern ‘in 
Continental politics outside a very limited circle. The 
international crisis over Fashoda* in the early days of the 
Daily Mail foreshadowed a European War. The crisis 
passed, and with the’ accession of Edward VII. the Entente 
Cordiale came into force, and. the policy of Germany, which 
we had revealed at the time of the Jameson raid, became 
clearer and clearer. 

Our warnings about the danger threatening from Berlin 
passed unheeded. Why? The politicians ignored them, 
but the politician always ignores newspaper warnings until 
he fancies he hears behind them the tread of hostile masses 
marching to the ballot boxes. 

The nation would not awaken to the danger. According 
to their experience newspapers always said some such peril 
existed—at one time Russia, at another France, and now 
Germany. There had been no big European war in their 

* See page 96. 
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lives; they did not want a war.. Their fears and their 
sympathies were equally invulnerable; only once were we 
able to touch them, but this incident I refer to at length 
later.* It would be hard to give a more striking illustration 
of how absolutely futile a newspaper is, unless it can awaken 
a responsive echo in the breasts of its readers, than this 
apathy towards the German peril. 


* ¥* * * * * * 


A newspaper office is the biggest whispering gallery in 
the world. Let a fact, a threat, a rumour be once spoken, 
and as often as not it will be caught up and echoed from 
side to side. How the echoes arise no one can surely say. 

A newspaper cannot of itself make a whispering gallery. 
Its construction depends on externals beyond a journal’s 
control. Only when circumstance places it in such a gallery 
can it shout and shout until the whole air is vibrant with 
horrid sound. The truth of this statement will be readily 
perceived by anyone who studies seriously public opinion in 
the making. 

A newspaper, however influential it may be, which is 
conducting an attack on a party or a politician, will con- 
stantly alter the pitch and tone of its utterances to catch a 
responsive echo. If the person behind the newspaper has 
other papers under his control, they will be operated to form 
side-waves of sound favourable to his end. But if the echo 
fails to awake, a newspaper proprietor may shout himself 
hoarse in vain; if he be clever he will drop his attack, 
remembering the large part accidentals play in public life. 
A whispering gallery may be raised for him of a sudden at 
any hour! 


THE PERSONAL NOTE IN JOURNALISM 


To revert to the Daily Mail: there is no more con- 
stant feature in journalism than the personal paragraph. 
* See page 249. 
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The announcements of the movements and entertainments: 
of the nobility and landed gentry which appear to-day in 
The Times and Morning Post have not been absent 
from their columns for a single issue since the papers first 
began in the eighteenth century. They borrowed them 
from the newsletters which were their predecessors. ‘The 
Daily Mail determined to bring these paragraphs into 
greater prominence and a column was devoted to them 
on the leader page. It was called “In Society” and the 
following announcement which appeared at the head of it 
for the first few weeks explained its origin : 


Exclusive items for this daily column will be paid 
for at the same rate as is usual with the sixpenny weekly 
society papers. Information must be duly authenticated. 


The sixpenny society paper we had particularly in view 
was The World which had been started by Edmund 
Yates and E. C. Grenville Murray in the summer of 1874. 
Grenville Murray, a brilliant journalist, was reputed to be 
the illegitimate son of the extravagant second Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, “very Duke of very Duke,” as 
he was called. ‘The World’s success was indisputable, 
and whatever credit for its beginning may be due to Murray 
the fact remains that it was Yates who first realized the 
possibilities of the harmless personal paragraph.* 

Twenty years before, in 1855, he had contributed a weekly 
column, “The Lounger at the Clubs,” to the Illustrated 
Times, a flourishing offshoot of the Illustrated London 
News into which it was subsequently reabsorbed. The 


Lounger at the Clubs pleased the taste of the hour, but Yates 


* Justice has never been done to Edmund Yates (1831-1894) for purging the personal 
. paragraph of malice and spite. His quarrel with Thackeray over a pen sketch in Town 

Talk, which led to expulsion from the Garrick Club, was in essence a trumpery affair. 
Thackeray, as journalist and novelist, freely indulged in more scathing personality 
under the thinnest disguise. Although practising personal journalism all his life, the 
only other time Yates was in trouble was in 1885; he was sentenced for criminal 
libel to four months’ imprisonment as a first-class misdemeanant, for a paragraph in 
The World, which he did not write and in which no name was mentioned. 


‘ 
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had no illusions about this form of journalism. He referred 
to it as his “ flippant nonsense ” and when proprietor of 
The World he would speak of himself as a tradesman, his 
paper as his shop and his paragraphs as his wares. 

It is the lot of a journalist to hear many foolish things 
said about the way he carries on his work, but nothing sillier 
is ever spoken than that such paragraphs emanate from the 
servants’ hall. For a responsible journal to open its columns 
to such a tainted source with no possible means of checking 
what is true and safe for publication and what is the outcome 
of petty malice and spite, would be to ask for libel actions. 
This point is of course overlooked. Most of these para- 
graphs are contributed privately by some person directly 
interested. 

When I am told it is the sign of a snob to desire to see 
his name in print and associated with persons of title, I can 
but remember that Thackeray wrote an article on snobs once 
a week for a whole year* and got no nearer an exact definition 
than when he began. I am also reminded of a story current 
soon after the accession of that most pathetic monarch, Czar 
Nicholas IT. One of Queen Victoria’s grandchildren had 
been paying a visit to Buckingham Palace and Marlborough 
House, and on her return home was asked how she had en- 
joyed herself. 

“‘ Not very much,” she replied. ‘‘ You see Grandmamma 
and Uncle Bertie have become such snobs that they will 
only talk about their relations who are Emperors and Em- 
presses.” 

There is such a wealth of human nature in this little 
anecdote that one can but hope it is true. 

The Court has recognized the value of personal publicity 
in the newspapers for many years. In a recently published 

* The first of the ‘‘ Snobs of England, by One of Themselves,’”’ was printed in 


Punch, on February 28, 1846. The Snob Papers continued weekly for a year, 
They were then collected and issued from Punch office as ‘* The Book of Snobs.” 
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volume of letters* by a former Maid of Honour it is recorded 
that in September, 1854, “a lot of reporters travelled down 
in the special train with us (i.e. the Royal F amily to Balmoral), 
among others one who had on his card, ‘ Mr. , Fashionable 
Department of the Morning Post.’” It may not be 
generally known that when Royalty is represented at a private 
ceremony, such as a wedding or a funeral, the family so 
honoured is privately informed that it is a recognized part 
of the etiquette that a description of the ceremony, recording 
the presence of Royalty’s representative, shall be sent to 
the London daily papers. 

That the interest taken in what men and women wear is 
at least as old as the Book of Genesis I have already re- 
marked, but to come down to modern instances, Dr. Stanley 
Giffard, Lord Halsbury’s father, could find space in his then 
new paper, the Standard, on Derby Day, 1827, for an 
article on “‘ Fashions for June,” describing in close detail a 
lady’s “evening costume” and suggesting for ‘* summer 
promenade ” a gown of pistachio green taffety. 


* ¥* * ¥ * * * 


On May 4, 1899, the Daily Mail’s third birthday, 
we were able to announce that the average daily circulation 
the previous month had reached 543,017, “ more than twice 
the sale of any other London morning newspaper.” At 
that time the Daily Mail and the Daily Telegraph 
had been publishing a Sunday edition in strong competition 
with each other, and Lord Rosebery in a public speech 
delivered the previous evening at the festival dinner of the 
Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution, where he occupied the 
chair, asked the two papers “to arrive at a self-denying 
ordinance, at a truce of God, which would release both of 
them from the incubus of their seventh day production.” 
Naturally, on the day following, the place of honour among the 


* “Twenty Years at Court,” edited by Mrs, Steuart Erskine. Nisbet, 
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news and the first leader are devoted to this speech, but 
the second leader was on Canada. 

“The prosperity of Canada,” we wrote, “ will give general 
satisfaction in the mother country.” On another page was 
an article on “Sun-downers in Australia.” The Royal 
Academy that year contained a portrait from the brush of 
the Hon. John Collier of that distinguished journalist, 
G. W. Steevens. It was reproduced on the magazine page 
in this issue. George Steevens, had he lived, promised to be 
perhaps the most famous prose-writer of his generation.* 
His work will ever be associated with the first years of the 
Daily Mail and his early death during the siege of Lady- 
smith in the South African War was very little short of a 
national calamity. 

Other special features in that issue of twenty years ago 
deal with French developments in Siam, fighting in the 
Soudan and the Transvaal suzerainty question. ©The column 
article next to the leader is on journalism in Egypt—“ Pharaoh’s 
Newspapers,” it is called—and among the home news are 
articles on blending of teas, important prison reforms, 
scientists at home, hotels and soldiers in uniform, and the 
telephone future. The last occupies nearly a column; it 
contains a statement by Mr. Hanbury, Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury, who “ explains the Government scheme and 
why the Post Office can’t work it.” There is also an article 
on the London Tramways Scheme. 

A fortnight later, on May 20, the Daily Mail has a 
leader on London traffic. “ Rapid and easy means of transit 
are most urgently required;” and it concludes, “ It is much 
to be wished that the question of transit might be considered 
by a Committee and a comprehensive system elaborated and 
executed.” 

Twenty years later almost to the very day, on May 29, 
1919, I was appointed the Chairman of such a Parliamentary 


* See note, page 167, 
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Committee. How true is it that the spirit of events strides 
on ever in advance. 

A curious side issue of the phenomenal success of the 
Daily Mail which was never anticipated was to give an 
entirely new meaning to that humble but honest coin of 
the realm—the halfpenny, to-day an almost obsolete unit 
of value. Whatever fault appeared in the paper, whether an 
error of judgment or an error of taste, a too intelligent 
anticipation of events or a slip of sub-editing, it was invariably 
ascribed to one cause—the paper was produced for a half- 
penny ! | 

The penny dailies had had to suffer from the prejudice 
created by their costlier rivals, and Mr. T. H. S. Escott* 
mentions that even in the middle eighties, thirty years after 
the Daily Telegraph had dropped to a penny, people 
would declare that the writers on the threepenny Times 
came of a much superior class to those on the penny dailies, 
and when challenged for proof they had even pointed to 
articles in The Times and a penny contemporary which 
were actually written’ by the same pen. This very foolish 
prejudice was passed on with interest to the halfpenny Mail 
by its penny rivals, but it was powerless to stay its triumphal 
progress. The opprobrium that became attached to the 
epithet halfpenny did, however, check the influence and 
spread of other halfpenny papers which had come into exis- 
tence after the Daily Mail or which had lowered their 
price to compete with it. 

It is a somewhat extraordinary circumstance that when, 
during the Great War, owing to the rise in cost of raw 
materials, it was essential to increase the price of all dailies 
to a penny, the sneer against the halfpenny Press died, and, 
although that Press did not change by a hair’s breadth its 
methods, both sales and influence increased. 

It is doubtful whether any of the present penny, late 

*“ Masters of English Journalism,” by T. H. S. Escott. Fisher Unwin. 
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halfpenny, dailies will ever return to their old price, until 
their position is menaced by new rivals. These rivals in 
some form or another are bound to arise sooner or later. 


THE SINCEREST FLATTERY 


Imitation is a characteristic trait of Fleet Street. There 
are several reasons for it. The amount of capital that has 
to be sunk nowadays in founding a daily paper is so enormous 
that the element of speculation must be reduced to its 
least possible margin.* So small a thing divides failure from 
success that a new paper or a rival paper cannot ignore any 
development of a successful journal of the same type. It 
follows that even in imitation mistakes are made, the true 
reasons for a new feature often not being known; also that 
the feature copied may not be the right cause of pros- 
perity or of an increase of sales. This system of imitation, 
for imitation in Fleet Street has been elevated into a sys- 
tem, has at times been carried to such extremes that a jibe 
has passed into currency in some newspaper offices that 
nothing is news until it has been printed in a rival paper. 

When we started the Daily Mail we deliberately made 
it in appearance a recognizable copy of the penny dailies 
then in existence, and in its methods we imitated in part 
Stead and his imitators, and in part Answers and popular 
journals of that type. It followed that once the prosperity 
of the Daily Mail was established, imitators would arise. 
The first was The Morning Heraldt—my old friend The 


* In the summer of 1917, a proposal for a new daily paper with a capital of £200,000 
was placed before me. I refused to have anything to say to it unless £500,000 was 
guaranteed. And then I doubted its success, although the Daily Mail only expended 
£13,000 before its first issue, and at once knew no more would be wanted. 


+See note, page 126. The original Morning Herald was started in November, 
1780, in opposition to the Morning Post. It hada stormy beginning. In the early 
years of the nineteenth century it became the Prince Regent’s organ, and continued 
as a fashionable daily and a rival of the Post until it died in 1869. There is now a 
Daily Herald in existence, a morning daily representing an extreme section of the 
Labour Party. 
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Morning resuscitated under a new name—published 
on April 24, 1899, as a Liberal and Progressive halfpenny 
daily. Here the new note is sounded clearly. In the intro- 
ductory article it is written : 

“We neither live for politics nor by politics. The 
first object of a newspaper is to supply news—news so 
presented as to be both interesting and instructive, and 
good readable matter on all topics of public importance.” 

It would be difficult to illustrate more clearly the gulf 
between mid-Victorian and late-Victorian journalism than 
by this quotation. Politics were out of fashion ; the people 
wanted news, not views; good readable matter, not literary 
thunderbolts. The ferment of popular education had worked 
quickly, and the previous year Mr. Frank Taylor in a prize 
essay* at Oxford University on “the Press as a power in 
public opinion” had remarked that “ the mysterious majesty 
of print is evaporating with every accession to the numbers 
of those who are capable of forming a judgment of their 
own.” 

Exactly one year to the day after the Morning Herald 
started, the Daily Express appeared—on April 24, 1900. 

In 1877 there had been a Daily Express founded as 
an experiment to try “whether there was a demand for a 
church paper, conducted on church principles and designed 
for the perusal of churchmen.” Evidently there was none 
since this daily, begun on May-day, ended on August 25 of 
the same year. The name, Express, had previously been 
used by the Daily News for an evening paper it had 
published in connection with its morning issue from 1846 
to 1869, but this Express never gained any marked reputa- 
tion, lacking individuality and being too much a replica of 
the parent journal. 

The new Daily Express had no connection with either 
of these ventures nor was its name derived from them. Its 

* The Chancellor’s Prize Essay, 1898. 
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founder, Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, now Sir Arthur Pearson,* had 
been trained in the Tit-Bits school. For four years he had 
been George Newnes’s manager and right-hand man on 
that popular magazine. Then he founded a similar journal, 
under the title of Pearson’s Weekly, which was successful. 
The Express was his first appearance in daily journalism, 


and in the opening article he also emphasized the public 
demand for news : 


This paper is produced for supplying its readers 
with news. ‘That is the excuse for its existence. It 
will not be the organ of any political party nor the 
instrument of any social clique. 


But the Daily Express went further than the Morning 
Herald in its expression of the new spirit that had entered 
into daily journalism. It said the public had now shown it 
had no real love of crime or disaster or accident. ‘‘ We 
will tell you of the comedy of life, putting its minor tragedies 
in the background.” Before the Express was five months 
old, it had absorbed the Morning Herald. The latter 
name was dropped and it has since continuedf under its 
original single title. 


DAILY MAIL DEVELOPMENTS 


Directly it was obvious that the Daily Mail was as 
firmly established as the Evening News we set about 
strengthening and developing both properties. About now 
Sir Thomas Lipton was attempting “to lift the America 
cup,” with his successive “ Shamrock” yachts. He was a 
friend with whom I yachted, and having sailed on the trial 
trips of his racing “ Shamrocks,” I naturally took a personal 
interest in their future. 


* See note, page 261. 

+ After Sir Arthur Pearson had retired, the Daily Express was continued by 
a company of which its editor, Mr. Ralph D. Blumenfeld, became Chairman and 
Managing Director. The paper was ably conducted, and gained a high reputation 
for its political intelligence. In 1917 its price was raised to a penny, and its influence 
and prosperity further strengthened. 
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At this time there was a vacant plot of land, facing the 
Thames Embankment, behind the Daily Mail offices in 
Carmelite Street. Here, in 1899, during the “Shamrock 
Columbia race, we put up a big hoarding with the Sandy 
Hook course painted on it, two tiny miniature yachts being 
operated from the back. We called it the Evening News 
Cineyachtograph and wrote it up in both papers. Great 
crowds assembled of an evening on the Embankment to 
watch the mimic race and finally the cineyachtograph was 
closed by order of the police. But we got a good advertisement 
out of it. 

Here, as always, the unexpected occurred. Before spend- 
ing money on this stunt we had worked out carefully every 
detail, but one we overlooked—the possibility of the yachts 
being becalmed. ‘That actually happened, and one evening 
we found ourselves with a crowd of several thousands standing 
before the painted hoarding, and nothing doing. Each 
successive cablegram from New York bore the same news. ° 
“Wind died away, yachts drifting.” A detail like this was 
not going to spoil our stunt. There might be no race on 
the farther marge of the Atlantic, but on the banks of the 
Thames began the most exciting yacht race that was ever 
sailed before the eyes of thousands. We took command 
of the elements. Puffs of wind arose which filled the “‘ Sham- 
rock’s” sails while they left the “Columbia’s” flapping idle, 
and slowly the Lipton yacht drew level, then passed ahead 
amid a hurricane of cheers. And while the cheering was 
at its height the wind died away and both yachts unaccountably 
drifted back to where they were before, because we had to 
keep them more or less in their right positions in case of 
eventualities. 

Finally, to our relief, came the cable message that the 
race wae off, and the crowds dispersed, deploring Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s hard luck and how if this or that gust (for we had 
several of these spurts) had only held another half-hour, the 
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“Shamrock” would surely have won, not realizing that it 
was only we who had got the wind up. 

This “circus business” is useful with a young paper 
or a paper that has fallen out of popular favour, by keeping 
its name prominently before the public. It gives people 
something harmless and amusing to talk about, and the men 
behind the paper gain a reputation for enterprise which 
is all to their advantage. But the “circus business” was 
merely surface show; it was the unseen foundations of a 
business to be continuously extended that really concerned 
us. 

Our purpose from the beginning was to found a national 
paper, not a London paper, but a paper that should be every 
morning on every breakfast-table throughout the British 
islands. When we found it impossible to achieve this through 
a ring of provincial papers, we set ourselves to create a demand 
for our London paper in every city. From the first days of 
the Daily Mail, we had studied closely the possible figures 
of sales in different big provincial cities. Whenever they 
showed marked differences, either increases or decreases, we 
went deeply into the question to try and trace the cause. 
Owing to the system of distribution of daily papers* these 
figures were not as complete as we should have liked, but a 
comparison of those at our disposal over a series of months 
gave valuable information, and proved to us to how large an 
extent sales were affected by the hour at which the paper 


was available. 
* * * * * aK * 


On October 11, 1899, the South African War began ; 
within a week or, to be exact, on October 19, 1899, a Daily 
Mail War Express steamed out of the Marylebone Station 


* Wholesale houses and owners of bookstalls, such as W. H. Smith and Son, Willings 
and Wymans, take delivery of daily papers in bulk. So do wholesale houses who deal 
direct with retail agents, such as ge Ppa A and Kent and Horace 
Marshall and Son, are 
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at 3.45 a.m. on its way to Manchester. It was the first 
attempt of a morning newspaper to assume control of its own 
distribution. 

In those days the Great Central Railway was a newcomer 
to London and comparatively little known. We undertook 
to write it up—an undertaking which was executed in a 
generous spirit; they on their part gave specially low terms 
for the train and were to assist us all they could. The Daily 
Mail War Express was featured in every paper over which 
we had control, and incidentally it probably suggested to Mr. 
Pearson the name of his new daily six months later. By 
this train it was possible for readers in Manchester to have a 
London morning paper in their hands by 8 o'clock. Such a 
thing had not been heard of before. Of course places like 
Leicester, Nottingham and Sheffield, where parcels of Daily 
Mails were dropped en route, had their copies so much 
the earlier. But Manchester was the key of the position, 
Manchester with its multitude of towns and cities radiating 
from it. 

We were soon confronted with a new difficulty. Do what 
we would, it was impossible to get a morning daily printed 
im London into the hands of local newsagents in Manchester 
in time for their first early morning delivery. It was the 
retail newsagents, those little paper-shops where they sell 
tobacco, sweets, etc., which brought our scheme to an end. 
To make a second delivery of a particular paper was too 
expensive, but unless we had these retail newsagents working 
with us, the sales could never justify the expense of a special 
train. So we had to devise some other scheme if we wanted 
to see the Daily Mail with the local newspapers on the 
breakfast-tables of the North. The Daily Mail War 
Express, although it did not succeed in the manner we 
anticipated, was not a failure. It was the beginning of a 
number of newspaper special trains which now run regularly 
out of London all over the country six mornings out of the 
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seven at the expense of the Press, several newspapers sharing 
the trains and paying accordingly. 


* * * * * * *€ 


In the early days of railways, special trains were often 
used by newspaper proprietors to get important news or 
reports into London ahead of their rivals. Then came the 
telegraphs, and the special train ceased. We were now to 
turn to telegraphs in order to get our papers out of London 
in time for early morning distribution. 

Before the Daily Mail a quarter million had been the 
limit of sales the most popular London daily could command. 
We began to see visions of a million sale, though we did not 
yet realize how quickly it could be accomplished once the 
distribution difficulty was surmounted. 

To Manchester I went and found a derelict school in the 
suburbs. Here we installed three private telegraph wires, 
a dozen linotype machines and a couple of printing-presses. 
Then we set to work to make an exact replica in Manchester 
of the London Daily Mail. The advertisement pages 
and magazine page were sent up from London in “ biscuit,”* 
but the rest of the paper had to be telegraphed. My 
right hand man was a clever Scot, the late Mr. Macrae. 
He had been trained as a telegraphist, but was at the time 
reading for the bar, supporting himself, a wife and a family 
by working at nights as a sub-editor on the Daily Mail. 
He was energetic, practical and conscientious, and displayed 
unexpected organizing ability. The system of telegraphing 
the contents of a newspaper from one office to another was 
practically of his making; it was a thoroughly good one 
and has stood the test of time. But I always feel the tremen- 

* After a newspaper has been put into type, a cast of the page in flat type is taken 
on a papier-maché composition. This papier-maché matrix is fitted in a moulding 
box, boiling lead poured in and a rotary plate cast. The papier-maché matrix has the 
appearance and crispness of a biscuit, hence the name. Practically as many of these 


papier-maché matrices as may be wanted can be taken from the original type. 
Li% 
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dous strain of that time undermined his constitution. A 
little later he was appointed chief sub-editor of the Daily 
Express, and died suddenly of pneumonia. 

Macrae and I compiled a simple code-book which enabled 
us to telegraph, besides the letterpress, the exact type to 
be used for headings and letterpress and the position each 
article should occupy. Within a month all these compli- 
cated arrangements were completed, and the Manchester 
edition of the Daily Mail came into being practically as it 
remains to this day. 

By printing in Manchester we were able not only to serve 
the network of towns which form the manufacturing districts 
of Northern England, but to get the Daily Mail into 
Scotland and Ireland half a day ahead of any other London 
paper. We were careful to maintain its London character. 


PARIS EDITION OF THE DAILY MAIL 


Still adhering to our plan for making the Daily Mail 
ubiquitous, a little later we founded the Paris edition. 

There had been English and American papers published 
in Paris for the benefit of English and American readers 
on the Continent for many years. At one time the best- 
known were Galignani’s . Messenger, then withering to 
decay, and the Paris edition of the New York Herald 
which was vigorous and very much alive in its own way, as 
its proprietor, the late Mr. Gordon Bennett, spent more of 
his time in France than in his own country. 

This custom of publishing a newspaper in a foreign lan- 
guage for the benefit of resident foreigners goes back in 
London to the seventeenth century. One Dillingham 
published a French newsbook in London in 1649, called 
Le Mercure Anglois, and the London Gazette = the 
first thirty years of its existence issued a French edition 
Gazette de Londres, publiée avec privilége. 


When we proposed to start the Daily Mail in Paris 
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we had difficulty at first in obtaining permission from the 
French Government for the use of a special wire direct into 
our office. The Government was averse from weakening 
its control over telegrams, more especially from abroad. 
This was eventually arranged, and the Daily Mail, Paris 
edition, in a few years became a commercial success with a 
sale, in 1912, of about 30,000. To make it a replica of the 
London Daily Mail was impossible, but in general ap- 
pearance it resembled it, and we took care that the best 
English news was published prominently, for to the English 
resident on the Continent we appealed directly. 

It was not easy to get together a good staff, seeing that 
the first essential was equal knowledge of French and-English. 
Our first manager, Ralph Lane, gained extraordinary notoriety 
by a single book. He was the son of English parents, born 
in California ; a personal friend of M. Jacques Stern, a wealthy 
French banker; equally familiar with English and French 
literature. Ralph Norman Angell Lane, to give him his 
full name, was in the late thirties when he produced “ The 
Great [llusion,” possibly the most fitly named book in the 
world. He was a curious combination of mysticism and 
shrewd commercialism, interesting to talk to and full of 
ideas. When in Paris I discussed with him in detail his ideas. 
They did not appeal to me; they seemed capable of being 
turned to the dangerous use of lulling the British public 
into a false sense of security. His presentation copy of “The 
Great Illusion ” bears this inscription : 

“To my friend K. J. At whom so much of this book 
has been written, and by whom so much of it was inspired.” 

When the Overseas Mail, an imitation of The Times 
weekly edition, was set going, we felt we had finally opened, 
widened and deepened every channel of communication with 
possible readers of the Daily Mail. Whether they dwelt 
in the British Isles, on the Continent or throughout the 
British Empire they could always obtain a copy of the paper 
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with little trouble to themselves and in most cases several 
hours ahead of any other London daily. 7 

Distribution has nothing to do with the editorial policy 
of a newspaper, yet in my opinion it has quite as much 
to say to a journal’s ultimate success. It is only another 
aspect of the truth that a newspaper is essentially a com- 
mercial organization. 


THE WORK BEHIND THE SCENES 


From the hour I entered the Evening News office 
in Whitefriars Street as a part proprietor in 1894 until I bade 
farewell to Fleet Street in 1912, mine were laborious days. 
Had I only attended to that part of the newspaper which 
catches the public eye, I might have lead a life of ease and 
almost idleness. It is the work behind the scenes that tells. 

We made it a rule from the first to advertise our papers 
periodically on the hoardings so as to keep the names well 
before the public. To this purpose we made experiments 
with every combination of colours to ascertain which would 
give the clearest reading at a distance. After an exhaustive 
trial we found that nothing beat yellow upon blue. Hence- 
forth the Daily Mail big posters were printed in these 
colours and when years afterwards I had resigned newspapers 
and opened racing stables, I took for my racing colours the 
colours of the Daily Mail posters. I believe every race- 
reporter will admit that no matter how bad or shifting the 
light my yellow and blue quarterings are easier to discern 
than almost any other jacket. 

The whole machinery, human and material, of a news- 
paper office must be constantly overhauled. The reporting 
staff of the modern daily paper was mainly evolved from my 
directions. Before my time a reporter was the name given 
to a shorthand writer, one who attended police-courts, public 
meetings, public dinners, etc., and stenographed speeches, 
proceedings, etc. He was under the orders of a chief reporter, 
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who would assign to him his duties for the day. The chief 
reporter, outside routine work (most of his work was routine), 
would receive instructions from the editor. This side of 
the morning daily had atrophied. Only the Pall Mall 
Gazette and the Star had awakened to its importance. 
It was on the pattern of these two evening papers that our 
first reporting staff on the Daily Mail was modelled, and 
many of our ablest recruits* came from those two offices. 
Our reporting staff became a news department under its 
own editor, the news editor. Except on questions of general 
policy he was co-equal with the managing editor, but the 
two were expected to work in harmony. Foreign news 
for fifty years and more had been a department of its own. 
This was maintained. Sporting news was also made into a 
department, since so much of it was of a technical character. 
But the news editor henceforth occupied one of the most 
important positions on a daily paper. 


* * * * * * * 


The work of reorganization made me intimate with a 
number of journalists, for I never believed in being inacces- 
sible or yet in the Oriental habit of keeping a man on the 
doormat with a view to depress his spirits and add a cubit 
to your own importance. This is not a book of reminis- 
cences, otherwise many names and personal anecdotes might 
be pleasantly recalled, but there are three outstanding writers 
to whom a brief reference must be made. The first is George 
Steevens,t to whom I have alluded on a previous page. 
His work, “‘ With Kitchener to Khartoum,” a collection of 
the articles which he, as war correspondent, contributed to 


* Lincoln Springfield, a brilliant journalist, who had been Chief Reporter on the 
Star, and was afterwards on the Pall Mall Gazette under Henry Cust, was the 
first news editor of the Daily Mail. His exceptional abilities were a factor in its 
immediate success. Mr. Springfield is now managing proprietor of London Opinion. 

+ George Warrington Steevens (1869-1900). Educated City of London School 
and Balliol College, Oxford. Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. Joined the Pall 
Mall Gazette 1893 ; the Daily Mail 1896. Died at Ladysmith, January 16, 1900. 
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the Daily Mail, has passed into English literature, and 
may serve as a standing model for newspaper writers. In 
the Schools of Oxford it is recommended to young writers 
with a tendency to be diffuse. Steevens did not write as 
easily as he reads. No Englishman, Bacon excepted, ever 
managed to cram more meaning into a single sentence. 

The result was that his prose was inclined to be harsh and 
mechanical when the subject did not lend itself to his pen 
or appeal to his imagination. His report of the Dreyfus trial 
was brilliant, but when the South African War began he was 
engaged on a series of “Travels in London,” treating London 
as if it were a newly-discovered land, walking from south 
to north as though across a dark continent. It was a good 
idea, but it never gripped his imagination, and his articles 
were poor compared with what he could do. 

I have heard an Oxford contemporary declare that his 
journalistic work on the Daily Mail deteriorated his literary 
powers. ‘This is not a fair statement, seeing that he died 
when he was only 30, and cannot be said to have reached the 
full maturity of his powers. Journalism enabled him to see 
many sides of life, and these experiences would certainly 
have enriched his natural gifts, had only life been granted to 
him. 

Another of our South African war correspondents was the 
late Julian Ralph, an American writer. Ralph stands out as 
without exception the most complete journalist I have ever 
met. He had gone deeply into the subject and had studied 
the whole question of journalism in many lands and under 
many aspects. Long have been our talks together and much 
wisdom did I learn from him—he the master, I the disciple. 
It was fragrant incense when on receiving his book on the war 
I found written under my name on the fly-leaf: “To the 
one journalist whom I have met who regards journalism as 
a science.—J. R.” 

The third writer is, 1 am glad to say, still living, and a 
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director of the paper whose staff he joined within six months 
of its birth. Although Charles Hands—Charlie Hands as 
he is invariably called by his friends who are legion—is a 
name practically unknown in literary circles, in my estima- 
tion he is the most fascinating writer I was associated with. 
Nothing came amiss to him, and his ordinary contributions 
to the news columns were often gems of the first water. No 
attempt has been made to collect them, but they scintillate 
in the old files like bits of yellow gold on quartz. Would 
Hands have been another Coleridge, had he lived a century 
before the Daily Mail ? Itis a debatable point, for the two men 
had much in common. 

I had the same difficulty in obtaining copy from Hands 
that Daniel Stuart of the Morning Post had with the poet 
of whom he writes : 

I agreed to allow him my largest salary. I took the 
first floor for him in King Street, Covent Garden, at 
my tailor’s, Howell’s, whose wife was a cheerful, good 
housewife of middle age, who I knew would treat Cole- 
ridge as kindly as if he were her son, and he owned he was 
comfortably taken care of. My practice was to call 
on him in the middle of the day, talk over the news 
and project a leading paragraph for the next morning. 
I went about six o’clock for it; I found him stretched 
on the sofa, groaning with pain. He had not written 
a word, nor could he write. 

Although my attentions to Charlie Hands were not of this 
personal character, yet they were quite as sincere and as 
thoughtfully planned with a view to getting copy from him. 
The result was too often as futile. 

To train daws to talk, blackbirds to whistle, canaries to 
sing, is not a difficult task for anyone accustomed to it, but 
to cage the nightingale and teach it to make melody when 
and how you please passes the wit of man. Editorially there 
is no more heartbreaking job in the long day’s work than to 
have on the staff a writer of genius. 
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THE BUSINESS OF FLEET STREET 


FOUNDATIONS OF A PAPER’S PROSPERITY 
AND INFLUENCE 


HAD luncheon one day at Sir William Maxwell’s* house 
with Viscount Morley of Blackburn. The conversation 
turned to journalism. 

“In my day,” said Lord Morley, formerly leader-writer 
on the Morning Star and editor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
“‘ there were none of these enormous circulations. A million 
readers were undreamt of.” 

Peroumimuse | remember; I replied, * that«you ~ left 
journalism a profession. We have made it a branch of 
commerce.” 

This conversation took place when I was in journalism. 
Now that I stand outside I still recognize that it is a branch 
of commerce, but I doubt whether it ever has been or can 
be or will be a profession. 


* * * * * * * 


I have fixed 1695 as the birth year of the modern news- 


* Captain Sir William Maxwell, K.B.E., the distinguished war correspondent, 
accompanied Kitchener to Khartoum in 1898 and was also present at the battles of 
the Marne and the Aisne in 1914. It is an unrivalled record. He was in Palestine 
for the Kaiser’s famous entry into Jerusalem. He was all through the South African 
War and accompanied Mr. Joseph Chamberlain on his famous tour through South 
Africa in the winter of 1902. For many years on the staff of The Standard, he 
afterwards joined the Daily Mail. 
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paper. Fleet Street* is then “a very publick and spacious 
street of excellent buildings which fetch great Rents (one 
House having been let near Temple Bar for £360 Sterling 
per annum with {1,400 Fine and few or none under {40 
or £50). It is between Temple Bar, West, and Fleet Bridge, 
East : In this Street are 19 Taverns as many Booksellers and 
many Linen Drapers.” Fleet Bridge, where Ludgate Circus 
now is, spanned Fleet Ditch, “so called,” says Stow, ‘from 
the fleet (or swift) running of the water.” 

Farringdon Street and New Bridge Street follow the 
line of the Ditch. “It is an extraordinary spacious Street 
and indeed like 2 large streets, as divided by the ditch. 
Between the Thames, South, and Holbourn Bridge, North, 
and the Breadth of the Street 35 yards.” 

On the City side of Fleet Bridge between Ludgate Hill 
and Fleet Lane to the north, and as far east as the Old 
Bailey, lies Fleet Prison. 

It is a Prison for Debtors from any part of the King- 
dom, for those who act or speak anything in contempt 
of the Courts of Chancery and Common Pleas. And for 
the pleasantness of the Prison and Gardens and the 


large extent of its Rules, it is preferred before most other 
Prisons, many giving money to turn themselves over to 


a 


this from others. : 


Grub Streett was in Cripplegate—it is now Milton Street— 
quite away from Fleet Street. In Grub Street in the 
eighteenth century writers lived for economy, unless force of 
circumstance compelled residence in this Fleet pleasance. 
So it continues until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
A somewhat similar volume to ‘“‘ A New View of London,” 
called ‘“‘'The Picture of London,” was published in 1818. It 
gives this picture of the newspaper business at that time: 


* These particulars are taken from “‘ A New View of London or an Ample Account 
of that City,” in two volumes; printed 1708. One cannot resist the thought that 
the ingenuous writer was personally acquainted with Fleet Prison, 

T See note, page 191. 
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The circulation of each newspaper varies from 750 
to 4,000 per day, and they give employment to a great 
number of persons in the characters of reporters, col- 
lectors of news, editors, translators, printers, newsmen, 
etc. The first expense of establishing a successful 
paper is from £2,000 to £5,000. The source of profit, 
besides that which arises from the sale and the adver- 
tisements, are very great, from paid paragraphs, puffs, 
ex parte statements of trials, reports of particular speeches, 
criticisms, and interested notices; and also from the 
suppression of information adverse to particular interests. 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century no mention 
is made of a newspaper office in Fleet Street, but there were 
nineteen booksellers. Now a bookseller was a publisher, a 
publisher a printer, a printer a newspaper proprietor and 
editor. ‘This was the sequence, though the same individual 
did not follow each step. Bookseller, publisher and printer 
were all of them members of the Stationers Company, a 
Stationer originally being one who kept a book-station or 
book-stall. The Stationers Company was incorporated in 


May, 1557- 

It was not altogether a new thing. It had existed 
since 1404 in the form originally of a brotherhood of 
scriveners or copyists and seems to have admitted printers 
to membership almost as soon as the art was introduced 
into England.* 

Under the charter of incorporation its members were 
given the sole rights of printing throughout England, “ saving 
that other persons may be permitted to print by royal 
warrant,” and its Wardens were empowered to search the 
premises of any “ stamper, printer, binder or seller of any 
manner of books within the kingdom of England,” and to 
seize any books “‘ printed contrary to the form of any statute 
act or proclamation made or to be made.” In those days 
the number of printers was strictly limited, and when a 


* Dr. R. B. McKerrow, in “ Shakespeare’s England.” Oxford University Press. 
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licence for a new printer was granted the Master and Wardens 
of the Stationers Company were informed, and the Company 
then elected out of their number a fit person to receive the 
grant of a licence. 

It was by reason of the privileges conferred by this charter 
that the Company was enabled to bestow copyright. Any 
member of the Company who proposed to publish a book 
was apparently entitled or even required to have it entered 
to his name in the Company’s register upon payment of a 
small fee, and provided that no objection was raised to the 
entry on the ground of a prior claim, he then had the sole 
right of printing or publishing it for the future. 

When in 1641 the Star Chamber was abolished, with it 
went all the statutes, acts, and proclamations that governed 
printing, and thereby the Stationers Company lost their 
authority. It was to restore it that members of the Company 
petitioned Parliament to pass a formal ordinance establishing 
a board of licensers. The first licenser of newsbooks under 
the ordinance of 1643 was Henry Walley, clerk of the 


Stationers Company and a publisher of some repute. 


* * - * ¥* * * * 


A newspaper is the most recent manifestation of the works 
of the printing-press, and its journeymen the latest Press 
craftsmen. As I have pointed out* the modern journalist 
derives descent from two distinct stocks—the pamphleteer 
and the newsletter writer. The latter has been traced to 
his beginning but the pamphleteer had also predecessors. 
He goes back to the theological disputants, but enters the 
journalistic arena during the Civil War, as a propaganda 
writer for King or Parliament. Though the eighteenth 
century pamphleteer may object to the paternity, one cannot 
resist the belief that he is the natural son of the seventeenth 


* See page 24. 
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century Mercury man out of the wanton, Cacoethes 
Scribendi. 

Journalism can never be understood unless this maternal 
strain of wild blood is taken into consideration. In point 
of time it appears at least a century before this period. 
There is an overpowering lust of the mind which forces 
Leighton, Prynne and Lilburn* into print and on to the 
pillory. ‘There was neither wealth nor fame nor advancement 
to be gained by them from their adventures in authorship, 
and they were all possessed of good abilities. But some 
men take to ink as others to drink. It still is sot and when 
one hears by what strange bypaths even to-day men enter 
journalism, one is inclined to adapt Shakespeare and to declare 
that as often as not we are journalists by heavenly com- 
pulsion, leader-writers, war correspondents and paragraphists 
by spherical predominance, critics, reviewers and verse- 
writers by an enforced obedience of planetary influence. 


THE CALLING OF JOURNALISM 


It may be technically correct to say that the engineer 
who looks after the machinery of a newspaper, the accountant 
and cashier who work in its counting-house, the advertisement 
manager and canvasser who secures advertisements for its 
columns are all in journalism, but here I consider only those 
who gain their livelihood in the editorial departments. 

Their duties are various. On the executive side they 
include leader-writers, reviewers, critics of letters, art and 
the stage, writers on technical subjects, shorthand reporters, 
collectors of news and adjusters and presenters of news— 
duties which obviously need a wide range of qualities. Is 


® Lilburn, when a young man of 20, was flogged and pilloried by the Star Chamber 
in 1637 for importing foreign books and writing seditious libels. He fought for Parlia- 
ment throughout the Civil War, afterwards took to writing again, and finally was 
arrested and tried for accusing Cromwell and Ireton of treason. He defended himself 
and was acquitted. He died in 1657. For Prynne and Leighton see pages 34 and 35. 

+ This aspect of modern journalism is well described by Philip Gibbs in his novel, 
«The Street of Adventure.” 
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the term profession applicable to all or any of these ? In my 
opinion, No. 

A profession implies the existence of certain fixed prin- 
ciples, ascertained facts, codes of conduct etc., knowledge 
of which can be acquired by study; certainly there is 
nothing that corresponds to this in journalism. It is of too 
recent a growth for one thing. Compare it, for example, 
with the profession of arms. The battles of Blenheim, of 
Waterloo, and of Amiens and Arras in 1918, were all governed 
by the same principles, fought and won, so to speak, according 
to the same laws, and they are all regarded as modern instances 
in that profession. But at the time of Blenheim the daily 
‘ newspaper had only just come into existence, and when 
Waterloo was fought it was still struggling for the right to 
live. 

Ruskin speaks of five great intellectual professions existing 
in every civilized nation. ‘* The soldier’s to defend it; the 
pastor’s to teach it; the physician’s to keep it in health ; 
the lawyer’s to enforce justice in it and the merchant’s to 
provide for it.” Where does the journalist come in? If 
it were argued, as it might plausibly be, that his profession 
to some extent is a combination of the five, the argument in 
practice can only excite laughter. 

To talk of journalism as a trade comes nearer the truth, 
and here I will allow another to speak for me: 


Journalism is a very peculiar trade. It fulfilhk—I am 
referring to daily and weekly newspaper journalism—a 
double function. It supplies news and it supplies or in- 
fluences opinion. ‘These two things have this in common : 
that each of the operations has to find its channel 
in print and paper. Inherently there is no relation 
between them. ‘There is no reason to suppose that the 
man or the group, who or which is most active or cunning 
in obtaining or presenting news, will necessarily be wiser 
than his rivals about the welfare of the State, much 
less about the fine arts. But circumstances have so brought 
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it about that the papers with the largest circulations 
are news-sheets which primarily sell because they are 
news-sheets, and the proprietors of which have succeeded 
primarily because they are good news obtainers or news 
vendors. ‘These papers express views and influence 
people ; but in the nature of things their owners, being 
dealers in the commercial article, news, are not always 
very preoccupied with the education and_ political 
sagacity of their staffs. Circulation is what they are 
thinking about, and there is no reason to believe that 
Socrates, Burke or Sainte-Beuve would add a cubit to 
the circulation of any paper.* 


The writer is Mr. J. C. Squire, who for many years has 
been engaged in weekly journalism. He belongs to a younger 
generation and has won distinction as a literary critic and a 
poet. It would not have been unreasonable to expect from 
his pen a loftier conception, but so far as it goes it would 
be difficult to better his statement. But if journalism be a 
trade then it is something which anybody of reasonable 
intelligence can learn. It is here we part company. 


* * * * % * * 


As I have already said, the first essential for a recorder 
or a reporter of news is the news instinct.f ‘This is also true, 
though not perhaps to the same extent, of the sub-editor or 
the presenter of news. Lacking the news instinct, not all the 
teaching of all the universities can make a man a journalist. 
He has at least this in common with the poet—he is born, 
not made. 

No one, who has not attempted it, realizes how difficult 
it is to write down a true and connected story of the simplest 
occurrence, a story which will convey to everyone who reads 
it exact knowledge of what actually happened. In a book 
recently published in Paris, telling how legends grew up 


* ** Solomon Eagle” in the New Statesman, September 6, 1919. 


t See page 29. 
Ze 
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during the war, it is related how at a meeting of scientists a 
quarrel between two of them suddenly occurred. It had 
been pre-arranged, and the president of the meeting under 
pretence of obtaining legal evidence asked every one present 
to write an exact report of what had happened. The 
assembly was composed entirely of jurists, psychologists and 
doctors, but only one report contained less than 20 per cent. 
of errors, thirteen had more than 50 per cent. of errors and 
thirty-four had invented between 10 and 15 per cent. of 
details. When scientists can err in this manner it can be 
understood that the best and most accurate report of any 
event is always subject to a margin of error, and that good 
reporting is not every man’s business. 

Calling, in my opinion, is the only word that can rightly 
be applied to journalism. ‘There must be a natural impulse, 
an instinctive urge towards the work if the person is to prove 
himself of value. 

The University of London is now providing two-year 
diploma courses in journalism. In so far as these special 
studies will improve the general education of those who have 
determined to become journalists, they are to be commended, 
but if the implication be present that this course will make 
men journalists in the same sense that a study of law, medicine 
or theology qualifies men td°be barristers, doctors or parsons, 
then the scheme is doomed to failure. This fact in itself is 
sufficient evidence that journalism is not a profession. The 
subjects for this course, both compulsory and optional, 
have been announced, but neither the list of examiners 
nor specimens of the examination papers have been pub- 
lished. If both of these be satisfactory, then the scheme 
may justify itself in a negative way, for it should be possible 
for a practical journalist to tell a candidate at once that 
nothing on earth can ever qualify him for newspaper work. 
This will prevent a not inconsiderable waste of time and 
talents, for there stray into journalism men who are no 
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more fitted for the tasks they undertake than blind men 
to be portrait-painters or the dumb to be orators. 

Once or twice I have given lessons in journalism. A 
schoolmaster, a knowledgeable man but entirely ignorant of 
newspaper work, applied for a position on our papers. I 
offered him a nominal salary if he sat in my outer office for 
a month and undertook whatever I gave him to do; at the 
end of the time I promised to consider his application 
seriously. He accepted the offer. I told him to go through 
the morning’s papers and make up from them a column of 
“Items of Interest,” the items to range in length from one 
to six lines. He was given his own time at first, later the 
column had to be made up within a fixed time. In the 
afternoon I went through it and ticked off those items 
that were right in my eyes, and gave my reasons for rejecting 
the others. Before the month was out he had proved him- 
self proficient and subsequently he became not the least 
distinguished member of the staff of a leading morning 
paper. He had the news instinct, but he wanted training. 
Whether this practical training can be given outside a 
newspaper office has to be proved. 

When Mr. Squire observes that “there is no reason to 
believe that Socrates, Burke or Sainte-Beuve would add a cubit 
to the circulation of any paper,” he is probably thinking 
of the three as leader-writers, providers of opinion. From 
this point of view I agree with him; but if being on the staff 
of a paper Sainte-Beuve was set to writing half-column 
flummery, Burke made star reporter of pageants, processions 
and royal garden parties, and Socrates sent out to get the 
whole truth of a Labour dispute, then the circulation would 
quickly rise several cubits. 

Opinion has had its day in the daily Press. For the 
last twenty years its intrinsic value has steadily depreciated. 
The Westminster Gazette is an illustration. Its leaders 
are always much above the average, written as a rule by a 
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scholar, a gentleman and a cultured man of affairs.” 
Moreover, for a full ten years from 1906 onwards these 
leading articles were known to reflect the considered opinion 
of the political party in power. In mid-Victorian times 
the Westminster Gazette, under identical conditions, would 
have been one of the most powerful and influential papers 
in the country, and its editor a dominant personality in 
Fleet Street and Downing Street. 


% * * * * * * 


The journalist gua journalist has always been suspect 
in this country. Not only is he the latest-born of Press- 
craftsmen, but, to be frank, in public estimation he is the 
least reputable of them all. He may be himself to blame 
in that he is inclined to place an exaggerated value on his 
work and on his position in the State.t But he has to 
stomach the unpleasant truth that the small opinion his own 
generation entertains for him is confirmed by posterity. 

What journalists after death live on in the public mind 
as journalists? Dickens was an excellent parliamentary 
reporter in his youth and an editor in later life, Thackeray 
a journalist more or less all his life. Does either of them 
survive as journalist? Run through a list of those who 
wrote for the periodical Préss during the eighteenth century 
and early part of the nineteenth—Addison, Steele, Swift, 
Defoe, Smollett, Samuel Johnson, Burke, Canning, Coleridge, 
Southey, de Quincey, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, to name 


“Mr. J. Alfred Spender (Balliol College, Oxford). Editor of the Westminster 
Gazette since 1896. Now a member of Lord Milner’s Commission to inquire into 
Egyptian affairs. 


t+ Since this was written, an authentic incident of a journalist who called on the 
editor of a London daily paper with a letter of introduction has been told me. He 
was seen by the editor’s secretary, who said: ‘“ Mr. X. never sees anyone except by 
appointment ’—as though he were a fashionable dentist. When an appointment 
for that afternoon was asked for, the Secretary professed amazement. ‘No one can 
have an appointment with Mr. X. under three days.” This sort of thing not only 
makes the editor a laughing-stock outside a small personal coterie, but brings 
journalism generally into derision. 
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no others. Can it be said that any one of these lives on as 
journalist ? It is as poets, dramatists, essayists, orators 
that their names are held in remembrance. 

There are only two possible exceptions. Delane has not 
yet disappeared into oblivion. But how much of his fame 
he owes to the continuance of the great paper whose shadow 
he was, it is hard to say. If The Times at the end of the 
nineteenth century, as was not impossible, had gone the way of 
its great rival at the beginning of that century, The Morning 
Chronicle, John Delane would in all human probability 
have been to-day a no more familiar name than James Perry. 
I am conscious that in my time his shade has grown paler 
and more tenuous. 

So there remains to us but one great journalist—John 
Wilkes. He survives not as Lord Mayor of London but 
as editor of the North Briton. He was also a member 
of the House of Commons, and was able to intertwine 
inextricably the liberty of the Press with the privileges of 
that House and the liberty of the subject. It is this threefold 
cord that holds him securely to his unique eminence.* 

If the journalist goes down quick into the pit and is 
forgotten, the newspaper proprietor, even though he found 
a dynasty, fares hardly better. Before the Walters, the 
Woodfallst reigned in Fleet Street for close on a hundred 
years and displayed extraordinary vitality and independence 
of character. They have disappeared; their names linger 
only in old records. What do men, even journalists, of 
to-day know of the Stuarts and the Baldwins, both families 
of great proprietors but a century ago? ‘That man Junius, 
whoever he may have been, gauged public opinion rightly 
and possibly fed fat his vanity, a frailty in which he 


may well have been a connoisseur, when he concealed his 


* John Wilkes has the further distinction of being perhaps the only journalist to 
whom a memorial has been erected in the streets of London, This is tlie obelisk in 


Ludgate Circus, t See page 42, 
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identity, for thus he secured in his lifetime a far greater 
measure of fame and after death of immortality, than ever 
he had dared to have hoped for had he written his letters 
above his own signature. 


SALARIES AND INSECURITY OF TENURE 


I had the reputation in Fleet Street of being a hard man. 
After I was convalescent from a severe internal operation 
a few years ago, I met a friendly journalist who had been 
with me in the early days of the Daily Mail. Following the 
usual condolences on my health he said : 

“ But directly I saw you were to be cut open, I knew 
it would be all right, for there couldn’t be complications in 
your case, seeing you never had any bowels.” 

A minor reason for this reputation arose from the fact 
that at first I made it a rule to give every man a chance to 
make good. I had not forgotten the bitterness of having 
a door slammed in my face with the curt remark, “ No 
vacancy,” when I first tried to get work in London. Whenever 
anyone applied to me for a job, I took him at his own valuation 
and found him one.. Human nature being what it is, dis- 
counts were frequent, and when we parted the blame was put 
entirely on me. This no doubt was a contributory cause, but 
the true reason for the téputation was in a sense im- 
personal. 

When a man is engaged in creating a new business out 
of old material, he finds himself in opposition to all kinds 
of vested interests and fixed ideas, and he has to be hard. 
In the rough and tumble of life he may at times be unjust, 
though desiring to act justly. 

John Walter, who made The Times and appointed Delane 
editor when he was only 23, died seven years later, and Delane 
wrote of him in his diary, July 28, 1847: “He was a 
strange man and in many respects a hard one, but still by no 
means destitute of good.” Mr. Knight Hunt, editor of the 
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Daily News, who published in 1850 “'The Fourth Estate,”* 
mentions in that book that liberality was one of the marked 
features of Walter’s character and that when the newspaper 
proprietors of the day agreed on a fixed scale of wage for all 
reporters, Walter reserved to himself the right to grant 
bonuses for good work. The evil that I did in my journalistic 
day is, I hope, interred ; the good lives after me. 

In 1894 the average salary of a “daily” journalist ran from 
£300 to {600 a year, that is, a man, say, thirty years of age, 
who occupied no exceptionally responsible post, considered 
himself rightly remunerated if he drew from (6 to {12 a 
week. The average salaries of men occupying the same 
positions in 1912 had risen to from {500 to {£1,000 a year, 
1e., from {10 to £20 a week. 

The better paid appointments were also more numerous, 
owing to the increase of newspapers and the enlargement 
of editorial staffs. Charles Dickens, at the height of his fame, 
was appointed editor of the Daily News in 1846, and his 
salary was fixed at {2,000 a year. Forty years later this 
was still considered an exceedingly liberal payment for such 
a position. 

In my time the editor of the Daily Mail was paid 
£5,000 a year (the same stipend as the Prime Minister). 
He was a working journalist, with no extraneous reputation. 
I have heard of an editor of a leading London daily who, 
besides a substantial salary, receives a bonus on increased 
circulation, and under this agreement he has drawn as much as 
£12,000 a year. 

Working journalists are also given seats on the directorate 
of newspaper companies, simply on their professional merits. 
This is another development. It will be found that the best 

*‘©The Fourth Estate: Contributions towards a History of Newspapers and of 
the Liberty of the Press,” by F. Knight Hunt (David Bogue, 86, Fleet Street, 1850). 
One of the most interesting books on journalism that has been written. Mr. Knight 


Hunt was sub-editor and afterwards editor of the Daily News. He died in 1854, 
aged 40. 
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salaries are paid by newspapers which have been founded and 
are controlled by working journalists. 


* * * * * * * 


The great defect in the calling of journalism is insecurity 
of tenure. It is in the main due to the newspaper being 
a commercial enterprise. A proprietor without bowels or of 
a fickle nature may sack his tens, but hundreds lose 
their posts owing to newspapers changing hands. Of the 
London dailies in existence when the Daily Mail was 
founded in 1896, the following since that date have been 
bought and sold, some more than once, and some prior to 
dissolution: The Times, Standard, Daily News, Daily 
Chronicle, Morning Leader, Globe, Evening Standard, Star, 
Pall Mall Gazette, St. James’s Gazette and Westminster 
Gazette. Only three have escaped this fate: Morning 
Post, Morning Advertiser, and Daily Telegraph. Of these 
the Morning Post had three editors within ten years. 

When a proprietorate changes, and often when an editor 
is changed, there is almost invariably a dislocation of the staff, 
for the change more often than not implies either new methods 
of editorial management, or different political opinions. 
Thus it may come about that the very virtue of a journalist 
one day may be the fault that deprives him of his means of 
livelihood the next. The late Sir Edward Cook, a most dis- 
tinguished writer, was editor of the Pall Mall Gazette 
in 1892. ‘The paper is sold, and the politics of the new pro- 
prietor being distasteful to him, he resigns. A year later he 
is invited to edit the Westminster Gazette. In 1896 
he is offered the editorship of the Daily News. This is 
promotion, and he accepts. Five years later the Daily 
News changes hands; his views are distasteful to the new 
proprietors, and again resignation. Of course, there are 
agreements, but as a rule they are for comparatively short 
terms. 
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James Perry of the Morning Chronicle is said to have 
been the first proprietor to give reporters a yearly agreement, 
a little over a hundred years ago. 

This insecurity of tenure has had the result of making 
newspaper men chary of allowing their children to follow in 
their footsteps. Nearly always when two generations of the 
same family are found in journalism, the younger is there 
contrary to the wishes of the elder, and by reason of an in- 
herited impulse. And so in newspaper offices there is an 
absence of that verbal tradition, passed down from father to 
son, which is such a marked characteristic of the great pro- 
fessions. 

I have witnessed an Institute of Journalists and a Trades 
Union of Journalists come into existence, but hitherto neither 
has been able to obtain more secure tenure. ‘Their diffi- 
culty in part lies in the extraordinary diversity of their. 
members. It is not so much a diversity of class, but of work, 
education, upbringing and race. Scot stands by Scot, Jew 
by Jew, much more closely than journalist by journalist. 
Workers from the Overseas Dominions and from America 
tend to become more and more numerous in Fleet Street. 
Then there are the products of the older Universities, on a 
whole not a popular element and inclined to stand aloof. 
It has been said that the polish which Oxford or Cambridge 
imparts is entirely dependent on the innate nature of a man. 
If that be nobly grained, genuine hard wood, nothing in the 
world can remove it. Fate may hammer its hardest; it 
can but dint the surface. But let the wood be mere spruce, 
common deal, and the polish is only a veneer which chips 
quickly under the wear and tear of life. ‘The cheap character 
of the substance appears all the cheaper for the broken 
scraps of varnish that remain. It is these inferior products 
of the Universities that are distrusted and disliked. 


* * * * * * * 
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Looking backward, it is apparent that big movements in 
Fleet Street may be expected every thirty to forty years. If 
history repeats itself, in another ten years, more or less, young 
men, hard men, men without bowels will arise who will 
cause many comfortable chairs to creak and totter, and spread 
dismay in offices where peace and contentment prevail to- 
day. The Great War has altered normal conditions, so their 
arrival may be hastened or delayed by it. But come they 
surely will. 

Then will arise the occasion for journalists to band them- 
selves together. From the last big upheaval in. 1896 they 
have obtained something more than a living wage. When 
the next disturbance comes, if they can be loyal to one another, 
they may obtain greater security of tenure, and, if it be humanly 
possible, convert their precarious calling into a fenced pro- 
fession. 


INSIDE THE NEWSPAPER OFFICE 


In the last sixty years the staff of a daily newspaper has 
more than quadrupled. It had trebled during the years I was in 
journalism. There are several reasons for it. Competition 
has increased, and with it the need for greater efficiency. 
A newspaper, instead of giving a large amount of space to a 
single topic, as in previous days, now devotes small space to a 
number of topics. Speeches transcribed by shorthand 
reporters used formerly to go almost direct to the printers 
to be put into type; now they are condensed and often re- 
written by sub-editors. Every process of journalism has been 
overhauled during the last twenty years with the object 
of making the daily paper more accurate, better constructed 
and of greater interest to its readers. It means covering a 
lot of new ground. 

The result of this increase of staff is that new values have 
been given to old words. An editor, without any qualifying 
epithet, now means in Fleet Street the head of a department. 
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Managing editor, controlling editor, editor-in-chief, edi- 
torial director (when the paper is owned by a company) 
are all terms in common use to denote the old-time editor. 
There are news editors (formerly chief reporters), foreign 
editors, sporting editors, etc., designating those at the head 
of the departments of home news, foreign news, sporting 
news, etc. As there are Englishmen in Fleet Street, so the 
love of a title flourishes there, and you meet nowadays all 
kinds of editors, many of whom are only heads of departments, 
and some of very small departments. 

““Who may you be ?” I once asked a small boy who was 
walking the passages of Carmelite House with an air. 

“Sir, Iam the editor of Stamps and Postages,” 
lofty reply. 

He was an intelligent messenger boy who had been given 
the duty of keeping the book in which outgoing letters were 
entered. 


was his 


* * * * * * * 


The editor-in-chief and the chief sub-editor are the two 
leading personages in a modern daily newspaper office. “They 
may be likened to a Commander-in-Chief in the field and 
his Chief of Staff. ‘The duties of an editor-in-chief ought to 
be purely administrative. He is there to direct, superintend 
and control the work of all departments; he initiates the 
general policy, gives instructions on main issues and co-ordi- 
nates the work of all; he approves the features of news to 
which prominence is to be given, and in difficult cases advises 
how the news shall be handled. Not the least of his respon- 
sibilities is to decide what to omit. 

There is great virtue in omission. It is extraordinary 
how some journalists have almost an uncanny intuition 
what had best be left out. It is humanly impossible for an 
editor to be absolutely certain of the accuracy and authen- 
ticity of all the news that comes in. He has daily to take 
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risks. From over-caution he may omit the most important 
event in the past twenty-four hours, or, again, from too great 
boldness insert intelligence which is contradicted almost before 
his papers reach the bookstalls. This power of intuition, 
which the best editors undoubtedly possess, is invaluable.* 

It is no part of the editor-in-chief’s duties to write leading 
articles or news stories himself. Some attempt to do it and 
thereby weaken their highest powers. W. T. Stead is a 
notable case in point. Could he only have withheld his pen 
from paper and have contented himself with discharging purely 
editorial duties, he would have done a greater work and made 
for himself a bigger and more permanent reputation. 

The chief sub-editor does not initiate plans of campaign ; 
he sees that the daily campaign is carried out according to 
plan. Everything that appears in the paper passes through 
his hands. At any hour of the night he will know exactly 
what news there is in, and the matter and length of every 
item of it. His the duty to assign to each story its right 
length, its right headlines, its right type and to preserve form 
and balance. He stands between the editorial rooms and 
the composing room; and when the hour strikes goes among 
the compositors and “‘makes up” the paper. His one 
enemy is Time. From the instant he takes his stand behind 
his desk at the head of the sub-eéditorial room until he passes 
the last page for press he is wrestling with the hours. Though 
he work without rest, he must work without haste. He 
must at any moment have leisure to talk affairs over with 
the editor-in-chief, to explain to a leader-writer special news 
that may bear on the subject on which he is writing, to answer 
the telephone a dozen times in the hour, etc. 

As executive officer the chief sub-editor is the mainspring 


* Mr. Thomas Marlowe, for twenty years editor of the Daily Mail, is an example. 
An admirable all-round journalist—reporter, chief sub-editor, leader-writer—he 
was appointed to the editorial chair in 1899. Here he displayed an almost uncanny 
aptitude for omitting dangerous and unreliable news. Mr. Marlowe is now Chairman 
of the Associated Newspapers, Limited. 
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of a daily newspaper office and the position calls for excep- 
tional qualities of no mean order. Outside the office he is 
as little known to-day as was Jack Finucane, Thackeray’s 
sub-editor in ‘‘ Pendennis,” seventy years ago. The novelist 
sketches him discussing the projected Pall Mall Gazette with 
Mr. Bungay, its proprietor, and Bungay’s man of business : 
In a masterly manner Finucane pointed out what 
should be the sub-editorial arrangements of the paper ; 
what should be the type for the various articles; who 
should report the markets ; who the turf and ring; who 
the Church intelligence ; and who the fashionable chit- 
chat. He was acquainted with gentlemen engaged in 
cultivating various departments of knowledge and in 
communicating them afterwards to the public—in fine, 


Jack Finucane was one of the best sub-editors of a paper 
in London. 


This peculiar knowledge, owing to the more complex 
intricacies of a modern newspaper, a chief sub-editor will 
to-day share with the news editor and editor-in-chief, both 
of whom will very probably have had experience in the posi- 
tion, but he must still possess it to a large extent. 


* * : * * * * * 


In the early nineties a newspaper office was broken up 
into watertight compartments. Between the writers of 
opinion and the news staff there was a bulk-head, and another 
between the news staff and the composing room. It was 
deemed an act of condescension for a leader-writer with a 
University education to be on friendly terms with a reporter, 
popularly regarded as the lineal descendant of a Grub Street 


hack.* The Jack Finucanes of the sub-editorial room, who 


* Grub Street, now Milton Street, is in Finsbury. In a Queen Anne’s Street 
directory (1708), is this entry: “Grub Street between Fore Street (near Cripplegate) 
Southerly and Chiswel Street Northerly 320 Yards.’’ It was a favourite street with 
needy writers, lodgings being cheap. In my time, partly for the same reason and partly 
on account of good and cheap means of locomotion, Brixton was a favourite resi- 
dential suburb with a rather conventional type of journalist, and in Fleet Street 
Brixton or a Brixton journalist came to bear a clearcut meaning for a conventional 
type of journalism. 
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“with a plate of meat from the cook-shop and a glass of 
porter from the public-house ” still ate their suppers, as in 
Thackeray’s time, while they ploughed through “ flimsies ”’ 
and affixed lively headlines to the platitudinous verbosity 
of eminent Nobodies, might be good fellows at heart, but 
they were not the sort of men a reviewer of books, a dramatic 
critic or even a parliamentary sketch-writer would care to be 
seen about with. 

Wenhams and Waggs and Percy Popjoys* continued to. 
float through newspaper offices, seeking to awe its natural 
denizens with stories of the exclusive West. They were in . 
journalism, but not of it. 

One of my first self-imposed tasks was to smash down 
these watertight barriers; to sweep away these antique 
prejudices and century-old distinctions; to make the staff 
do team-work; to have no one about the place who was 
content to work in a groove; to encourage and foster initia- 
tive ; to stimulate a rivalry between individuals, not between 
different sections of the office. 

In those distant days I once took to a sub-editor a foreign 
telegram he had sub-edited (i.e., broken into paragraphs and 
affixed a heading)... It contained a reference to some small 
tribe in Asia or Africa—I forget which—and the whole interest 
of the telegram turned on a certain peculiar custom. 

“You should explain this briefly in a foot-note,” I said 
to him. 

He looked at me in blank astonishment. ‘ Do you take 
me for a blinkin’ editorial writer ?”’ he asked. 

But my system gradually made headway. 

Just before the South African War Cecil Rhodes was in 


* The Honourable Percy Popjoy, Lord Falconet’s eldest son, dabbled in literature 
and journalism. He was made much of by Mr. Wagg, nominal chief of a magazine of 
which Mr. Bole was real editor, and by that other journalist, Mr. Wenham, who both 
aspired to be men of fashion. They talked loudly of their friends in high life, the 
duchess, the dowager, the baronet, etc., each playing off a title against the other. See 
“Pendennis,” chapter xxxiv. 
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London. A Daily Mail reporter was sent to interview him. 
The first words Rhodes said to him were: “ What do you do 
on the paper ?” 

““ Anything—everything,” was the reply. 

“Can you write a leader on these lines? If it’s in to- 
morrow, come and see me.” 

The reporter wrote the leader and it was printed. 

When on the morrow he called Rhodes sent for his con- 
fidential servant and said: ‘‘ Whenever this man calls, he is 
to be shown in at once, and if I am not here, he is to be told 
where Iam to be found.” More than once afterwards this 
_ reporter, alone among reporters, was able to interview Rhodes 
on a late telegram, through being told at what house he was 
to be found at that hour. 

This visit of Cecil Rhodes impressed itself on me for another 
reason. ‘There were already rumours in the air of the Dutch 
Republics going to war. Meeting him, I asked point-blank if 
war came what would happen ?- What would Kruger do? 

Rhodes replied curtly, “‘ There will be no war.” Pressing 
the question, I was asked bluntly if I knew Kruger better 
than he did. 

“But war is not absolutely impossible,’ I urged; 
“‘ suppose for a moment it does break out, what do you sup- 
pose will happen?” He would not even contemplate the 
possibility. 

Rhodes was wrong, yet no Englishman at that time knew 
South Africa and her leaders better than he did. On whom 
can an editor rely for safe counsel? Is it any wonder that 
after a time he prefers his own judgment ? 


*% * * * * * *% 


De Quincey, in his “‘ English Opium Eater ” mentions that 
in his early days all the mails in the kingdom drove up between 
4 and 6 a.m. to the Post Office “ according to their stations 
upon the roll from the North—the East—the West—the South 

43 
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—whencee, according to curious etymologists, sone the 
magical word NEWS.” Strange though this derivation may 
sound, it will not, perhaps, seem so curious as for me to assert 
that not 2 few people—in fact, the majority—do not know 
what news is. Yet this is true. 

It is a common experience for a reporter sent out to 
collect specified information to spend half an hour with a 
periectly intelligent and well-educated person, listening to a 
stream of irrelevancies and then, just as he is leaving, dis- 
appointed in his quest, to be told as an afterthought, “ By 
the way, as you seem so interested in the subject, you may 
like also to hear this little thing.” And the very information 
the reporter is in search of will be trotted out as something 
too trivial to be mentioned except to one keenly enthusiastic. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, the distinguished naturalist and writer, 
tells in “* Nature-in Downland” how he asked a native the name 
of a hill. 

“1 have never heard that it had a name.” 

Assured that all hills have names, the native repeated 
that to his knowledge the hill was nameless, but added casually, 
“We call it Bepton Hill.” 

Another man was directing the naturalist to an inn, 
giving many directions, but never naming the inn. Asked 
for its name, he also replied that,there was no such thing. 

“ T have known the place a good many years now,” he said, 
“but if it has a name I never heard it. We call it the Oak.” 

Mr. Hudson attributes these answers to a vein of rustic 
stupidity. Stupidity certainly it is, but it is not confined to 
the rustic mind. A reporter is constantly coming across it 
in varying degrees among apparently well-educated and 
intelligent people. They cannot recognize a fact when it 
is put before them unexpectedly or from a new angle. This 
not uncommon trait often leads to a journalist obtaining good 
news, without those who impart it being aware of it. Not 
infrequently the information of a most important impending 
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event will first reach a newspaper office in some such way. 
I will illustrate this. 

In January, 1901, Queen Victoria was at Osborne, and, 
according to the Court Circular apparently in her usual health, 
taking drives daily. A visit to the south of France in March 
was contemplated. Lunching up West an acquaintance 
happened to remark that he had heard from a friend at Court 
the Queen’s health was causing anxiety. Her Majesty was 
in her eighty-second year. My journalistic sense was aroused. 
But how was the truth to be obtained? There was a man 
on the Evening News staff whom I knew to be closely related 
to a subordinate member of the Royal Household at Osborne. 
I suggested he should at once take a holiday at Cowes, call on 
his relation and have a talk about things in general and the 
Queen’s health in particular. In the Evening News of 
Friday, January 18, 1901, the following appeared : 


We deeply regret to announce that the health of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen has for some 
days past caused much anxiety to the members of 
the Royal Family in residence at Osborne. 

The many grievous personal losses the Queen 
has lately sustained, combined with her great age 
and her anxiety as to the course of affairs in South 
Africa (the war was in progress) have brought about 
a mental depression which has told considerably 
on her usually robust health. . . . Her Majesty 
now rises much later in the morning than usual, 
junches and dines almost invariably alone, and her 
appetite is far from good. 

‘The news which we publish to-day from the Isle 
of Wight concerning the Queen’s condition suggests 
that the journey to Cimiez, in the South of France 
—which the Queen was to undertake early in the 
month of March—may have to be abandoned. 


This very carefully worded announcement was printed in th 


most prominent position of the Evening News. Underneath 
bah 
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it the following message appeared in the form of a 
telegram : | 


TO-DAY’S NEWS 
[From Our Special Correspondent] 


Cowes, Friday Morning. 

On inquiry I regret to learn that Her Majesty’s 
health is causing much anxiety. 

The Queen has been in ill health for some weeks 
past, and though she has battled nobly against it— 
and only those around her know how courageously 
—yet her extreme age makes her present condition a 
serious one. 


This was the very first intimation the public had of the 
Queen’s impending death, which occurred four days later. 
Because of this message the Court Circular contained the 
following guarded paragraph next morning : 


Osborne, January 18. 
The Queen has not lately been in her usual 
health, and is unable for the present to take her 
customary drives. - 


Later in the day the following bulletin was issued by her 
physicians : 

The Queen during the past year has had a great 
strain upon her powers which has rather told upon 

her Majesty’s nervous system. It has therefore been 
thought advisable by Her Majesty’s physicians that 

the Queen should be kept perfectly quiet in the 
house and should abstain for the present from 
transacting business. 


To say that the announcement in the Evening News 
was a thunderbolt was to express mildly its effect. Official 
inquiries were made at East Cowes Telegraph Office to dis- 
cover who the sender might be, but as there had been no 
telegram, the facts having been conveyed by letter, no trace 
of the message could be found. All kinds of theories were 
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formed of how the truth reached the Evening News. The 
paper was supposed to have paid big sums for it, but all that 
had happened was a conversation had reached the ears of a 
man with a sense of news, and the only expense involved 
was the cost of a return ticket to Cowes for a member 
of the Evening News staff. 

In this simple manner does good news find its way into 
well-organized newspaper offices. 

* * * * * * * 

As we have seen, Governments from the earliest times— 
even before the first ‘‘ newes-paper”” had appeared—made 
use of the periodical Press to disseminate intelligence and 
views which they wished to place before the public. The 
newspapers on their part discovered that so long as they 
could maintain some show of independence this habit of 
Downing Street was to their advantage. The appearance 
of subserviency had to be avoided, more especially when 
the papers became prosperous, but this was not difficult 
by selecting men in high office, only of a different party, 
for censure or stately rebuke or flippant ridicule. Ridicule, 
experience taught, did not pay in the long run, and it dropped 
out of use by the leading organs after The Times in the 
thirties had spoken of Palmerston as ‘‘a juvenile old Whig, 
nicknamed Cupid.” ‘This raised a laugh, but as a result 
Palmerston not only made the Morning Post his mouthpiece, 
but when in office was able to interfere materially with 
‘The Times’ special sources of supply. Not a little of Delane’s 
energy and tact were expended subsequently in patching 
up the quarrel which this passing jest had caused. 

That each can be of advantage to the other is an old 
tradition both in Downing Street and Fleet Street, and the 
paths between the two are as well-trodden to-day as at 
any time. Owing to the multiplicity of newspapers, Downing 
Street has a wider choice of pens to inspire. On the other 
hand, with the spread of education and the franchise and 
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phalanxes of readers that run into seven figures, Fleet 
Street is able to threaten in louder tones. 

As a matter of fact, Downing Street always will occupy 
the dominant position. It does possess news, often first-class 
news, and a newspaper thrives on news, not on munatory 
leaders. 


WHAT SELLS A NEWSPAPER ? 


What sells a newspaper ? is a question often asked me. 

The first answer is “ War.” War not only creates a supply 
of news but a demand forit. So deep-rooted is the fascination 
in war and in all things appertaining to it that I am per- 
suaded, despite the League of Nations, wars will not cease 
until human nature is radically changed. We shall have to 
turn into new channels men’s innate love of adventure which 
finds expression in childhood in playing at soldiers and in 
later life in reading about them. Only a drum has to beat 
or a trumpet to sound in the street to bring the people to 
their windows and a paper has only to be able to put on 
its placard “‘ A Great Battle ” for its sales to mount up. 

It was the Civil War of the seventeenth century which 
established The Diurnall. Marlborough’s campaigns at the 
beginning of the eighteenth, century created a demand for 
Buckley’s Daily Courant with its foreign news. At the end 
of the eighteenth century there is a new outburst of journal- 
istic enterprise, for which the French Revolution and the 
wars that arose out of it were mainly responsible. In the 
two weeks preceding Waterloo 10,000 copies of the Courier 
were bought of an afternoon, a number more than any 
proprietor had hitherto dreamed of selling in a single day. 

The Crimean War gave to The Times phenomenal pros- 
perity and prestige, and was an ultimate cause in the creation 
of the penny daily. Immediately after the Crimean War 
was the Indian Mutiny, which induced the Standard to 
follow the example of the Daily Telegraph and to enter 
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the ranks of the penny morning dailies. A dozen years 
later came the Franco-Prussian War and the apotheosis of 
the war correspondent. The circulation of the Daily News 
rose from 50,000 to 150,000. Later, during the Egyptian 
War, the Daily Telegraph’s circulation touched a quarter of 
a million. 

The Franco-Prussian War brought into existence the 
modern evening daily, the demand for news at all hours of 
the day being remarkable. British wars in Natal and Egypt, 
Afghanistan and Burmah, and Continental wars in Eastern 
Europe continued to feed the public craving for adventure, 
until the South African War of 1899, which carried the circula- 
tion of the Daily Mail from half a million to over a million. 

The effect of the European War on journalism is patent 
to every one. Notwithstanding the Censor, it brought back 
The Times from a penny to threepence and restored its old 
prestige and prosperity; it destroyed the “ ha’penny” 
sneer at the popular dailies, and by doubling their price, 
improved equally their finances and influence. 


* * * * * * * 


War apart, a State Funeral sells more papers than anything 
else. The public takes a livelier interest in funerals than 
in weddings. This may be called morbid, but in any English 
village you will find the same preference. Other things being 
equal, a funeral will always crowd a village street more quickly 
than anything else. Among exceptional sales recorded in 
English journalism is that of Lloyd’s Newspaper, then three- 
pence, which in November, 1852, sold over 100,000 copies 
containing a description of the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The funerals of Queen Victoria and of King Edward VII. 
caused an extraordinary demand for daily papers ; on the latter 
occasion the Daily Mirror, of which I write later, sold over 
two million copies, the first time a newspaper reached a two 
million sale. 
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Next to a State Funeral comes a First-class Murder ; and 
at once follows the question, ‘‘ What is a first-class murder ?”’ 
When the Daily Mail started, as I have already mentioned, 
the trial of Mrs. Dyer, the baby farmer, was proceeding. 
This woman deliberately murdered babies for the sake of 
the premium and wheeled their dead bodies in a perambulator 
in her attempt to dispose of them. Our report opens: 

“ Nothing so commonplace as murder.” Such was 
the impression that was continually forcing itself on my 
mind at the Reading Police Court on Saturday both 
before and during the trial of Mrs. Dyer. 

This element of the commonplace must always be present, 
the suggestion in this case being that any perambulator 
containing an apparently sleeping child trundled by any 
respectable-looking woman, which one passes in the street, 
may for all one knows to the contrary contain the dead body 
of a baby, massacred for the sake of a five-pound note. 

“There but for the grace of God goes Richard Baxter ” 
must be recalled to the reader’s mind, though it may refer 
either to the victim or to the murderer, if the crime is to 
catch hold of the popular imagination. But the dramatic 
element must also be present. In the earlier stages the 
deeper the mystery the better, and the addition of an ele- 
mental passion such as love, jealousy or avarice is seasoning 
to taste. To define a first-class murder is about as difficult 
as to define an elephant, but once seen it is as hard to mistake. 

After a first-class murder any big public pageant or cere- 
mony will swell a paper’s sales; the Observer, for instance, 
sold 61,500 copies containing the report of the coronation 
of George IV. on June 22, 1821. This is readily compre- 
hensible, for people like to read as much as possible about 
any occurrence in which they have taken however small a 
part. Since the camera has been used for depicting news this 
personal interest has been more than ever developed. 

In the ordinary record of day to day events, there is 
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always a special demand for news which contains a result, 
€.g., an important race, like the Derby; the winning of the 
Football Cup Final; the conclusion of a big cricket match; 
the verdict in a cause célébre, especially if it has lasted several 
days; the division in a full-dress Parliamentary debate, etc., 
etc. ‘The reason for this is readily comprehensible. But when 
news of such obvious importance is absent, which happens 
probably on three days out of four, then it rests with the 
conductors of the journal to decide to which items they shall 
give the greater prominence and on their right decision 
the circulation of the paper depends to a very large extent. 


* ¥ * * * * * 


I have compared a daily paper in appearance and make- 
up to a well-dressed man. The analogue may be carried 
a stage further. 

A newspaper makes its way in the world and stands highest 
in the graces of its readers which establishes a reputation 
for the human qualities we seek in our friends. It must not 
only be well-informed and cheerful ; it must have personality, 
individuality, character and charm of manner. Given these 
qualities, much will be forgiven it, and when a paper through 
an offence against good taste or an antipathetic policy or 
any other cause, temporarily passes behind a cloud but 
quickly emerges, it is a fallacy to talk of its readers having a 
short memory—the truth is they do not want to remember 
once their indignation has spent itself. “They do not forget, 
they ignore. Too frequent relapses from the good graces 
which have gained it favour will bring their own punishment. 

What readers cannot stand is a paper that is all the time 
girding at everybody and everything. This gets on their 
nerves far more than an occasional truculent outbreak. Let a 
bond of sympathy be formed between a paper and its readers 
and it quickly resolves into the habit of friendship. ‘There 
must be thousands of newspaper readers to-day, who, if asked 
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why they always take in a particular journal will instantly reply : 
“ T have read it since I was a boy.” 

It follows that the worst evil which can happen in journal- 
ism short of dissolution is for the proprietorate to change 
hands and the whole manner of the journal to alter in conse- 
quence. Perhaps the most difficult problem in a modern 
newspaper office is to revive the fortunes of a paper that 
has fallen on evil times without altering its character or 
losing the few loyal friends who have stuck to it through 
thick and thin, yet at the same time gain new readers.* It is 
a problem that is rarely solved. 

In the early days of the Daily Mail, the late Lord Salisbury, 
that “master of the art of jeers and flouts and sneers”’ to 
quote Disraeli, and like Disraeli a whilom political journalist, 
is reputed to have said of the Daily Mail that it was a journal 
*‘ written by office boys for office boys.”” ‘There was truth 
behind this sneer. 

The Daily Mail, at the outset, with the irrepressible 
spirit of an office boy, broke in upon the somnolent leisure of 
elderly gentlemen who “had outlived the impatient years 
and their much too patient friends.” It wore no livery; 
it did not wait with measured tread upon the orders of its 
masters ; it whistled gaily as it went about its work. Neither 
cobwebs nor the dust of years awed it; it swept away the 
one and drew rude pictures in the other; and though it 
began life as an office boy it was determined to end it as a 
partner in the old firm. In all this it represented the spirit 
of its age, with which the later Victorian morning Press, failing 
to realize the effect of popular education, was out of touch, and 
it created a bond of friendship with this new reading public. 

We have only to regard the leading figures in the political 
world to-day to recognize that the majority of them twenty 
to twenty-five years ago were also office boys. As society is 


organized, the office boy is perennial. He is half-educated 
* See page 284. 
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youth in the house of business—youth which completes 
its education in the college of life. 


TERMINOLOGY OF FLEET STREET 


The terminology of Fleet Street is perplexing. A journal 
in the strict sense should be a daily paper, though its meaning 
has long passed outside this limit. In the seventeenth 
century there were “ corantos” or ‘‘courants ” (the same word 
in Italian and French), signifying periodicals, usually weeklies, 
which kept up a “running” report of news, mostly foreign. 
There were also intelligencers, mercurys, newsbooks, newsletters 
and diurnals, the last usually weeklies. As journal expanded 
in meaning, so diurnal contracted, and at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century the word often signifies a daily. 

Diurnal and diurnalist might well be revived in this 
sense, since distinctive terms implying a daily paper and a 
journalist on a daily paper are wanted. 

The first periodical to which “ newes-paper”’ was applied 
was the London Gazette, originally the Oxford Gazette, 
for it was begun at Oxford in the winter of 1665, under 
Royal auspices, the Court having’ moved there to escape the 
Great Plague. It became the London Gazette in February 
of the following year and has been published uninterruptedly 
ever since. 

The first editor in the sense of the occupant of the chief 
administrative post in a newspaper office is stated by Mr. 
J. B. Williams to have been John Milton, who conducted the 
Mercurius Politicus for fifteen to sixteen months (1651-1652). 
Throughout the eighteenth century the editor and printer 
of a daily paper were usually one and the same person, and 
often proprietor as well. 

Twelve years after Milton had been editor, nearly fifty 
years after Shakespeare had died, in the winter of 1663, a 
wretched printer named Twyn was hanged, drawn and 
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quartered for printing a pamphlet in which the old argument, 
common during the Commonwealth, was used that the 
execution of judgment and justice was as well the people’s 
as the magistrate’s duty. This was the last capital punish- 
ment inflicted on a printer, but the brutal pillory continued 
until the nineteenth century. 

In the seventeenth century an editor was termed author, 
and a publisher meant a writer for a periodical, one who 
published or announced facts, a reporter in the modern 
sense. Now it means the person responsible for the actual 
issue of the paper and its distribution. The very word 
“‘Press”’ in later times has had its meaning restricted, and the 
phrase “‘ liberty of the Press,” nowadays invariably denotes the 
newspaper Press, and even the newspaper Press in this con- 
nection is coming more and more to mean the daily newspaper 
Press. 

An editor in the sense the public continues to interpret 
the word, and which was its exact meaning thirty to forty 
years ago, designates the chief administrative officer in the 
newspaper hierarchy. He may be sole proprietor, or part 
proprietor or only a‘salaried official, but the old-fashioned 
use of the word implied that he controlled the policy of 
the paper and was solely responsible for its general conduct. 
If a salaried official there was always over him the proprietorate, 
in much the same way that Downing Street is above a Field- 
marshal in command in the field and has the power to super- 
sede him. ‘This applies to every editor who is not the sole 
or principal proprietor of the journal he edits. 

There have been protests now and again against this 
subordination. It has been argued that a newspaper is a 
public concern and that an editor so long as he faithfully dis- 
charges his duties is in the position of a trustee for the public. 
The argument was advanced on the second occasion the 
Pall Mall Gazette changed its politics. This time a Liberal 
staff seceded; the Westminster Gazette was the result 
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of the secession, Mr. George Newnes, as he then was, 
providing the necessary capital out of the fortune Tit-Bits 
had made for him. 

The introductory article of the Westminster Gazette 
on January 31, 1893, put forward a claim for power which 
Dr. Maginn had laughed at in the Standard sixty-five years 
before :* 


For good and for ill the Press is every day gaining 
greater power. Every day it claims to speak with 
higher authority; every day it forms and reflects the 
thoughts of a wider public. 


The word Press was used in this article as synonymous 
with newspaper Press, and the argument was advanced—it 
Was not a new one, and it survives—that as the Press has 
so great a “* power”’ in the body politic, neither its policy nor 
those who give expression to it should be liable to the changes 
and chances that govern ordinary commercial enterprises. 
It is a specious argument and, ably presented, is liable to 
deceive, but it cannot stand for it is based on a false premise 
—a newspaper is, always has been and always will be an 
ordinary commercial organization and therefore subject to 
the laws and regulations that govern all forms of business 
enterprises. 


* * * * * * * 


The business of a daily newspaper, however, runs on 
different lines from an ordinary business. The supply of 
news, not of opinions, is its true raison d’étre. News is its 
raw material and news is everywhere waiting to be gathered. 
The sickle can be thrust in where you will and a sheaf reaped, 
which when flailed and the chaff winnowed away will yield 
good grain. But the business has to do its own gathering 
and garnering. It has of itself to import its own material, 
to prepare it for its customers and largely of itself to arrange 

* See page 309. 
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for its distribution. These are functions which in other 
businesses are performed by half a dozen totally different 
sections of the community, each of which makes its livelihood 
out of their efficient performance. 

A newspaper has no middle-man. Only its own men 
stand between the event which may happen in the Antipodes 
or the remotest wilds of Siberia and the story as it is laid 
upon the British breakfast table. All the work that has 
gone to its collection, preparation and presentation has been 
performed by one business concern, the single newspaper. 
In so far as cables, telegraphs or post offices have been used, 
they are public utilities at the service of every member of 
the community. 

Looked at in this light it seems an easy business, out of 
which almost any fool can make money. And fools have 
rushed in on this assumption, and have wished too late they 
had stopped outside with the angels. One peculiarity about 
news, which they always overlook, is that while it is to be 
had for the collecting, its intrinsic worth changes from day 
to day. The unit of. value perpetually fluctuates, and a 
pound note, as expressed in news, worth to-day twenty 
shillings may to-morrow be practically valueless or worth 
tenfold. For the correct appraisement of news a natural 
gift is necessary, fortified-by long experience and lively 
perceptions. 

Another distinctive feature of the daily* newspaper 
business is that each day’s work is complete in itself. The 
diurnalist, the “daily” journalist, lives a full life every 
twenty-four hours. Every morrow for him is the Last Day. 
He stands at the Judgment Seat. The full record of his 
life is revealed. For good or for ill he is judged : 


The Moving Finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 
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Except the soldier’s in the heat of action, there is no other 
work which has to be done so rapidly and effectually as the 
daily journalist’s. 

It is easy to exaggerate this aspect, for while it is true 
that the diurnalist stands daily before the Judgment Seat, it 
is equally true that daily he receives a new incarnation, and 
after the tenets of the Buddhist it is on a series of incarna- 
tions, not on a single one, that he is finally judged. But 
the knowledge that, if a mistake be made, there is no possi- 
bility of rectifying or removing it—it can only be modified 
by future statements—does leave its impress on journalism. 
Contrary to popular belief it breeds a sense of accuracy in 
essentials, care in collecting and selecting facts, and a manner 
of writing, which, if it savours of cocksureness, is clear and 
definite where ascertained facts are concerned. 


MEANING OF CIRCULATION 


Another notable instance of the perplexing terminology 
of Fleet Street is “ circulation.” 

What is circulation ? 

So long as every news sheet had to bear a Government 
stamp (it resembled the red stamp certain evening papers 
now use to denote a particular edition), the sales of these 
papers were public property, for obviously it did not pay 
to have a Government stamp impressed upon more copies 
than those sold. A rebate beyond a certain number was 
granted, so a narrow margin of risk was commercially per- 
missible, but practically the number of stamps paid for by a 
newspaper represented its sales. The unknown factor in 
the advertising value of a daily journal in those days was 
not the number of copies sold but the numbers read and 
by whom. 

As a daily paper would cost anything from fivepence to 
tenpence, naturally it passed from hand to hand. Circulation 
was rightly applied to this procedure, and the word at that 
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time bore not a precise numerical significance but a vague 
quantitative and to some extent a qualitative one. The 
Times had a general circulation, and its advertising was 
large and varied ; the Morning Post had a circulation among 
the nobility and gentry, and monopolized advertisements 
which related to fashion and high life; the Morning Adver- 
tiser* had a circulation among licensed victuallers, and the 
nature of its advertising was accordingly. 

With the abandonment of the Stamp Act, the reduction 
of price to a penny, and a largely increased output, due in 
no small measure to the introduction of the rotary printing- 
press by Mr. Edward Lloydt in 1856, a spurious conno- 
tation gradually became attached to the term. 

When sixty years ago the Daily Telegraph announced 
that “its circulation is greater than all the other morning 
newspapers put together, and consequently it is at the head 
of the London daily Press,” it implied that it printed and 
sold more copies than its rivals. Thirty years later this 
announcement reads: .‘* Largest Circulation in the World: 
The sale of the Daily Telegraph amounts to an average 
which, if tested, will show an excess of half a million copies 
weekly over any other morning paper.” Here circulation 
and sale are madé synonymous, no doubt on the assumption 
that it did not pay a paper to print more numbers than it 
actually sold. By a simple and quite intelligible confusion 
of thought it became the custom to talk of the actual print- 
ing output of a paper as its circulation. But as competition 
increased, distribution developed, and raw materials (paper, 
ink, etc.) cheapened, the two did not necessarily imply the 


* See page 220, 


t Edward Lloyd and John Walter III. were the two men to introduce the rotary 
printing machine into the London newspaper office. Hoe’s rotary machine, an 
American invention, first used with success in the Ledger office, Philadelphia, in 
1846, was introduced by Lloyd to London in 1856. Walter experimented with a 
cylindrical insertion by Applegarth, an engineer on The Times staff. In 1848 
Applegarth’s cylinder printed 10,000 copies an hour. Improvements were made, and 
as a result the famous Walter press was patented in 1866. 
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same thing, and the percentage printed above actual sales 
became larger and larger. 

In most newspaper offices the daily output was kept 
secret, and there were no means of testing the accuracy of 
the stated figures. One of the first things we did in the 
Evening News was to publish the daily printing-room figures. 
They were given over the signature of a well-known firm of 
chartered accountants,* and we challenged our competitors 
to do the same. We then saw that when returns, free copies, 
voucher copies (i.e., copies sent to advertisers for them to 
check the insertion of their advertisements) were deducted, 
the shrinkage was considerable, so for the future the figures 
published by us and guaranteed by a chartered accountant 
were those of actual sales, and the misleading term circulation 


was dropped. 
& * * * * * * 


Circulation in its original sense should still be applied, 
though it rarely is, to most sixpenny weekly papers of stand- 
ing and repute. It also covers daily papers published in 
India and other parts of the Empire where the British 
community foregathers in clubs and messes. The number 
of readers in each case is substantially larger than either the 
number of copies printed or the number sold. But this is 
not the case with a cheap daily, which is so often bought 
read and thrown away. A stranger in London is surprised 
to behold the armfuis of newspapers which porters collect 
from the suburban business trains that steam into London 
termini of a morning. 

To the lay reader all this may seem much ado about 
nothing, but, it must be remembered, newspaper enterprise 
is conditioned by its prosperity ; its prosperity depends on 
the money it obtains for advertisements ; and the rates it 
charges for its advertisements are based upon its sales. When 


* Messrs. E. Layton Bennett, Sons and Co., 31, Broad Street Avenue, E.C.z. 
14 
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a paper advertises its sales or circulation it is to impress 
advertisers. Of course other factors, besides mere number, 
are present in the advertising business in varying degrees. 
There is the question of position accorded to advertisers ; 
to some extent the known class of readers, and even senti- 
ment is not without weight. A commercial man who has 
advertisements to give out is undoubtedly influenced to a 
greater or less degree by his private preferences, although 
he will cloak them under what he calls business reasons. 
But when all is said and done, the single fact remains that 
the foundation of a modern newspaper’s advertising revenue 
are its daily sales. 


THE STORY OF ADVERTISING 


This study of Fleet Street would be incomplete if a 
reference were not made to its chief source of revenue— 
advertising. 


The advertising agent is an elder brother of the journa- 
list. It is generally believed that he was born in France. 
In proof of it,* this statement which appeared in Montaigne’s 
essay “Of One Defect in Our Government” (published in 
1580) is commonly cited : 


My whilom father,a man who had no help but from 
experience and his own nature yet of an unspotted 
judgment, hath heretofore told me, that he much 
desired to bring in this custom which is, that in all 
cities there should be a certain appointed place, to 
which whosoever should have need of anything might 
come and cause his business to be registered by some 
officer appointed for that purpose; as for example if 
one have pearls to sell he should say, I seek to sell some 
pearls; and another, I seek to buy some pearls: Such 
a man would fain have company to travel to Paris: 
Such a one enquireth for a servant of this or that quality : 


“Tam indebted for much of this information to the chapter on advertising in 
The Times Printing Number, September 10, 1912, 
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Such a one seeketh for a master: another a workman; 
some this, some that; every one as he needeth; and it 
seemeth that his means of enter-warning one another 
would bring no small commodity into common com- 
merce and society. 


Pierre de Montaigne, father of the essayist, was engaged 
in business in Bordeaux, prospered and became magistrate 
and mayor of that city. He was a man of ideas, and this 
scheme for an advertising agency was no doubt suggested 
by the need he saw around him for some such simple inter- 
change of information. In Cotton’s translation, published 
in 1685, the last sentence of this extract reads: ‘‘ And doubt- 
less these mutual advertisements would be of no contemptible 
advantage to the public correspondence and intelligence.” 
This is one of the earliest uses of the word “‘ advertisement ”’ 
in its modern sense. 

Montaigne was born in 1533. His essays were published 
in 1580; Florio’s English translation (from which the above 
passage is taken) was issued in quarto volume in 1603, the 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s death. We know it was widely 
read, therefore it is reasonable to assume that when, eight 
years later, Sir Arthur Gorges and Sir Walter Cope, gentle- 
men of the King’s Privy Chamber, obtained from James I. 
Letters Patent to set up just such an office as Montaigne 
roughly sketched out, they had his plan in view. These 
facts demonstrate that advertising is a natural outcome of 
organized society, that the primary idea behind it has never 
varied, namely, to advise or advertise persons where their 
wants may be filled and their requirements satisfied. It 
will be noticed that jewellery and personal service were 
the two things specifically mentioned by Montaigne pére 
that needed advertising. Neither has changed. And to-day, 
with the daily papers full of Government advertising at the 
highest rates, it is amusing to find the Government blamed in 


the sixteenth century for failing to appreciate advertising at 
14* 
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its true value. In this respect, at any rate, every newspaper 
proprietor will admit progress. 


* * * * * * * 


Sir Arthur Gorges and Sir Walter Cope were both inter- 
esting personalities. Gorges was a cousin of Walter Raleigh, 
a son of an Admiral and himself a naval volunteer in the 
fleet that dispersed the Armada; also he was a Member of 
Parliament. Cope was Ranger of Hyde Park, and built 
Holland House, Kensington, originally called Cope Castle. 
Cope Place, Kensington, continues his name. The Letters 
Patent granted to them stated that all trade and commerce 
consisted 


. eyther in buying or selling or borrowing and 
lending. And for that a great defect is daily found in 
the policies of our State for want of some good trusty 
and ready means of intelligence and intercourse between 
our said subjects in that behalfe. 


This passage points clearly to Montaigne. The patentees 
were thereupon granted 


. absolute full and free license power and au- 
thority to set ‘up in any places, cities and towns where 
they thought fit a publique office roome or place of 
resort or repaire, of people for the notice of Borrowing 
and Lending of Moneyes, and for the better knowledge 
of buying, selling or exchanging of lands, tenements 


or hereditaments, leases or any goods or chattels what- 
soever. 


Here one or more Kalender or Kalenders, Register or 
Registers were to be kept and to be called The Publique 
Register for Generall Commerce. The patentees were to 
pay the King £40 a year for this privilege. A “ publique 
office-roome ” was opened in the Strand, at Charing Cross, 


and called “ Britaines Burse,” or Exchange, but the scheme 
was abortive. 
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Attempts to revive it were made from time to time, but 
without success, until Henry Walker opened “his Office 
of Entries,” in King Street, Westminster, in 1649. One of 
these attempts deserves mention ; it was made in 1648 by a 
naturalized German, Samuel Hartlib, a friend of Milton, 
who afterwards tried to introduce into this country the 
Flemish system of intensive cultivation, but failed. Hartlib 
displayed that boldness of assurance so characteristic of the 
German and which is still found useful in the advertising 
world. He suggested to Parliament that to remedy this 
great defect in our policies, he should be appointed “ Super- 
intendent-General of Offices of Addresse,” and in addition 
to being permitted to charge twopence or threepence on all 
entries, he should be allowed £200 a year for his services, 
“either out of some place of profit in Oxford, or out of the 
revenues of Dean and Chapters’ land.” Hartlib’s failure 
touches a chord of sympathy. In later days his proposition 
might well have found favour at Westminster, and he him- 
self might have died, not in obscurity, but a K.B.E. 

Where others failed, Henry Walker finally succeeded, 
probably because he was a journalist in that he owned 
a weekly publication—a news-book called Perfect Occur- 
rences. In this news-book one of the first advertisements 
appeared in 1647. It was of “a book applauded by the clergy 
of England, called the ‘ Divine Right of Church Govern- 


ment, etc.” 


THE FIRST ADVERTISEMENT 


The first advertisement to appear in an English periodical 
is said to have been this announcement printed in No. 6 of 
the Mercurius Britanicus, dated February 1, 1626: 

Here is this present day published an excellent Dis- 
course concerning the Match between our Most Gracious 
and Mightie Prince Charles, Prince of Wales, and the 
Lady Henriette Maria, daughter to Henry the Fourth, 


ey 
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late King of France, etc., sister to Louis the Thirteenth, 
now King of those dominions, manifesting the Royal 
ancestors of both these famous Princes, and truly explain- 
ing the several interchanges of marriages which hath 
been between France and England. With the lively 
picture of the Prince and lady cut out in Brasse. 


Walker, in his Perfect Occurrences, announced that at 
his office of Entries 


...for 4d. any person may both search and 
record his entry, and have notice of a chapman (broker 
or agent he would be styled to-day) or what is desired: (1) 
Whether he be to sell, let, mortgage lands, houses, 
leases, plate, jewels, chattels, goods, printed tickets 
for public debts and merchandise of all sorts what- 
soever or such as will disburse money upon such 
securities ; (2) To be entertained as gentlemen’s chap- 
laines, secretaries, stuards, etc., and also gentlewomen, 
nurses, servants, etc.; (3) To make known the time of 
their setting forth of any ships, for what part they are 
bound, and where passengers, etc., may repaire to the 
merchants or owners for commerce or contract. And 
so coaches. 


This extraordinarily. complete schedule of advertisements 
evidently hit the hour, for three weeks later Walker writes 
in his news-book : 


There are many things” now daily brought to the 
Entrance at the Fountain in King’s Street (Fountain 
Court was on the west side of King Street, West- 
minster): divers that have lands or houses to sell, or 
mortgage, or others that buy come to the Entrance 
daily: and divers that have household stuffe to sell, 
also others that would lay jewels to pawn, gentlemen 
that want servants and servants that want places, for 
any business it is but 4 pence the Enterance, and doth 
much good in bringing the buyer and seller speedily 
together through the small sum of 4 pence only. 


Walker, who understood the art of iteration much better 
than the art of spelling, also used his office to collect 
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suitable advertisements for his news-book. ‘These at that 
time were of the “lost or strayed ” type, and the recognized 
price for insertion was sixpence. A rival publication, The 
Man in the Moon, evidently annoyed at his success, refers 
in ribald terms to the ‘“ Westminster catterwaule called 
Perfect Occurrences, bumbasted out with a bill of mortality 
and the Sixpenny story of a man that lost a wall-eyed mare 
at Islington.” 

From 1649 onwards, advertising became common both 
at such offices and agencies and also in news-books, though 
the announcements in the latter mostly referred to new 
books, runaway servants and apprentices, things lost and 
stolen—especially horses—and occasionally quack medicines. 

Henry Walker, of King Street, Westminster, may rightly 
be hailed father of English advertising agents, and the 
Aldwych Club, the recognized headquarters of British adver- 
tisers at the present time, would do well to raise a memorial 
to him. I commend this idea to Sir Hedley Le Bas, Mr. 
Charles Higham, M.P., and Mr. Wareham Smith, all of 
whom have found fortune in the development of newspaper 
advertising. 


* * * * * * * 


The seventeenth century journalist was quick to see 
there was news in advertisements, or advices as he called 
them, and in May, 1657, was produced a new “ book,” The 
Publick Adviser, which was a precursor of The Exchange 
and Mart, and practically devoted to advertisements. The 
system of an advertiser giving a pseudonym, initials or a 
number for replies was instituted by it. It informed its 
subscribers there was no necessity to enter their “ occasions ” 
in their own names. The first genuine trade advertisements 
are said to have appeared in its columns, the earliest being 
one of coffee in its first issue, followed two weeks later by 
one of chocolate, which suggests that the former advertise- 
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ment made good. A year later a similar trade advertisement 
contains the first known reference in this country to “tay, 
alias tee, called by Chineans tcha.” 

Before the daily newspaper was established, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, revenue from advertising 
had already been partially developed, and when in the 
summer of 1712, Harley* decided to gag the Press, the way 
he attempted it was by introducing into an Act for imposing 
duties on soaps, silks, calicoes and such-like household com- 
modities a clause to the effect that “all newspapers or 
papers containing public news, intelligence or occurrences ”’ 
were to be taxed at a halfpenny apiece, if printed on half a 
sheet of paper or less, or a penny if on a whole sheet and 
not more, and “‘ a tax of twelvepence to be imposed on every 
advertisement appearing in any printed paper, such paper 
being dispensed or made public weekly or oftener.” ‘These 
imposts, which were subsequently increased with the object 
of preventing the growth of the daily Press, did undoubtedly 
check enterprise for the time being, but the growth was too 
vigorous and full of sap to be killed by it. 

The control of the Daily Post, which Defoe helped to 
start in 1719, had been acquired in 1726 by Henry Woodfall, 
founder of perhaps the most celebrated family in the annals 
of daily journalism. He passed ‘the control on to his son 
ten years later, who enlarged the title into The London 
Daily Post and General Advertiser. This name was found 
cumbersome, and was reduced to The General Advertiser in 
1744. In 1752 it was again changed to The Public Adver- 
tiser by the third Henry Woodfall, better known as Sampson 
Woodfall,t who made it famous for “'The Letters of Junius.” 
This newspaper is of interest here, in that it was almost the 
only daily paper of its day to appeal to advertisers, both by 
word and deed. It not only styled itself The General 


* Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, Prime Minister 1710-1714, 
T See note, page 40. 
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Advertiser,.a name that at the time had lost none of its 
original force or peculiar appeal by common use (for it had 
been used only once before by the Daily Advertiser), but it 
also introduced the system of classifying advertisements, 
and its advertisement pages assumed a style and appearance 
which has been practically adhered to ever since. 


* * * * * * * 


It may have been noticed, that while the money-lending 
business was regarded from the very first as a fit subject 
for paid announcements in periodicals, there is no reference 
to amusements, which occupy such a prominent place in 
the modern newspaper. In the eighteenth century a daily 
paper, so far from receiving revenue from this source, actually 
paid the theatres for the right to reproduce playhouse 
programmes in their news columns. 

The accounts of the Public Advertiser for 1773 show 
that, while the gross revenue from advertising was {100 a 
week, the following payments were made: Playhouses, {100 
a year; Drury Lane advertisements, {64 8s. 6d.; Covent 
Garden advertisements, {66 11s.—i.e., about {5 a week 
was paid in 1773 by the leading London daily for the right 
to reproduce in its columns the theatres’ play-bills—a custom 
which Mr. C. B. Cochran and Sir Alfred Butt might well 
like to see revived. 

In 1773 the advertisement tax had been doubled; it 
was then 2s. on each advertisement, and it was subsequently 
increased to 3s. 6d. How heavily it must have hit the 
Press in its time may be realized by the fact that in 1832, 
when the total number of newspapers of every description 
in the British Isles was under five hundred, this tax pro- 
duced £172,570. Asa matter of fact it was not so much 
the actual money abstracted from the industry which did the 
harm, as the restriction it imposed on the development of a 
natural and valuable source of revenue. It has already been 
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mentioned that sheer force of public opinion compelled the 
Government against its will to surrender this tax in 1853. 


CLASSIFIED SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


That class of advertisements which Montaigne’s father 
had in view in the sixteenth century, for which Henry Walker 
opened his Office of Entries in the seventeenth century, 
and which Sampson Woodfall classified in the eighteenth 
century, still holds the field in the twentieth century as the 
most profitable and reliable form of advertising. Every 
daily paper tries to work up classified small advertisements, 
and puts forth much ingenuity and enterprise to this end. 
A notable instance is The Times of to-day. 

The curious person who cares to turn up the files of 
eighteenth century periodicals will probably be surprised 
to find how little the needs of man have changed with the - 
fashions. Some things he will miss: e.g., “To be sold, a 
negro boy, aged 11.” ‘This was quite a common short adver- — 
tisement in the London papers at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. ‘hough the phrasing of the following 
announcement that .was published in 1748 is obsolete, yet 
the custom it represents continues in force as a perusal of 
any morning paper to-day will reveal: 

Half Moon Tavern, Chéapside: On Saturday next, 
sixteenth of April, being the anniversary of the Glorious 
Battle of Culloden, the Stars will assemble in the Moon 
at six in the evening. Therefore the Choice Spirits 
are desired to make their appearance and fill up the 
joy: Endymion. 

Daniel Stuart, the principal proprietor of the Morning 
Post at the opening of the nineteenth century, tells in a 
magazine article how the circulation of that paper 


_+ ++ by vigilance and activity rose rapidly. Adver- 
tisements flowed in beyond bounds. I encouraged 
the small miscellaneous advertisements in the front 
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page, preferring them to any others, upon the rule that 
the more numerous the customers, the more independent 
and permanent the custom. Besides, numerous and 
various advertisements interest numerous and various 
readers, looking out for employment, servants, sales, 
and purchasers, etc., etc. Advertisements act and re- 
act. ‘They attract readers, promote circulation,* and 
circulation attracts advertisements. 


When Tattersall’s executors sold the paper to Stuart, 
Christie had had a small interest in it, a fact to be re- 
membered in reading this extract from the same article: 


Soon after I joined the Morning Post in the autumn 
of 1795, Christie, the auctioneer, left it on account 
of its low sale, and left a blank, a ruinous proclamation 
of decline. But in 1802 he came to me again, praying 
for readmission. At that time particular newspapers 
were known to possess particular classes of advertise- 
ments: Morning Post, horses and carriages; Public 
Ledger, shipping and sales of wholesale foreign mer- 
chandise ; ‘he ‘Times, auctioneers ; Morning Chronicle, 
books. All papers had all sorts of advertisements, it is 
true, but some were more remarkable than others for a 
particular class. 


Until the Daily Mail started, it was contrary to the rule 
of Fleet Street to permit “ display ” advertisements on the 
ront page. This rule had its origin in Stuart’s refusal to 
allow any interference with his short advertisements nearly 
a hundred years before. His account of the quarrel is inter- 
esting, and may be cited in testimony of the sturdy in- 
dependence which the best type of newspaper proprietor has 
always displayed towards advertisers : 


The booksellers and others crowded to the Morning 
Post when its circulation and character raised it above 


* The prosperity of the Daily Telegraph has never waned for over 60 years. 
Some attribute this phenomenon to its classified short advertisements which have 
never been allowed to diminish. They hold that the steady circulation of the 
Daily Telegraph is due rather to its advertisements than to its news. 
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all its competitors. Each was desirous of having his 
cloud of advertisements inserted at once in the front 
page. I could not drive away the short miscellaneous 
advertisements by allowing space to be monopolized 
by any class. When a very long advertisement of a 
column or two came, I charged enormously high, that 
it might be taken away without the parties being able 
to say it was refused admission. I accommodated the 
booksellers as well as I could with a few new and pressing 
advertisements at a time. "That would not do; they 
would have the cloud. Then, said I, there is place 
for the cloud but in the last page, where the auctioneers 
already enjoy that privilege. The booksellers were 
affronted, indignant. The last page! ‘To obtain the 
accommodation refused by the Morning Post they set 
up a morning paper, the British Press, and to oppose 
the Courier (Stuarts evening paper), an evening one, 
—the Globe (in 1803).* 

The British Press had a short and unprofitable career, 
but the Globe, though the booksellers tired quickly of their 
special organ, is alive and vigorous to-day, having survived 
the Courier, which itself outlived its independent proprietor. 

A century ago, as it has been pointed out, the Globe was 
amalgamated with the Traveller, founded to represent 
commercial travellers, but which quickly changed its char- 
acter and became a general paper. The most remarkable 
trade journal in British journalism is undoubtedly the 
Morning Advertiser, a daily paper whose existence is probably 
unknown to-day to multitudes of newspaper readers. When 
the Public Advertiser was in its dotage in 1794—it died 
that year—the Morning Advertiser was founded by the 
Society of Licensed Victuallers, every subscribing member 
of the society being entitled to a copy. In this way it made 
a good start, both with readers and advertisers, and it has 
continued an unbroken career ever since. It still represents 
the special interests of licensed victuallers, who continue to 


* See note, page 81. 
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insert their advertisements in its columns, but in other 
respects it is an ordinary morning daily. 


¥* * * * * * * 


Advertising seventy-five years ago was much the same as 
it is to-day. The mind is a nobler organ of man than the 
liver, but granting that to stimulate a weak memory is a 
superior achievement to rousing a torpid liver, Mr. Pelman 
can hardly regard Mr. Cockle as his inferior on hearing 
that in 1843—it must have been before Mr. Pelman was 
born—Mr. Cockle’s antibilious pills were recommended by 
“ten Dukes, five Marquises, seventeen Earls, eight Viscounts, 
sixteen Lords, one Archbishop, fifteen Bishops, the Adjutant- 
General, the present Attorney-General, the late Attorney- 
General and the Advocate-General.”’ ; 

This information is taken from an article in the “ Edin- 
burgh Review ” of 1843, which recalls this story of Defoe. 
At the time of Marlborough’s campaigns a book on a sub- 
ject of apparently peculiar interest during periods of war 
had been published but had fallen flat. Defoe composed a 
pamphlet with such a convincing air of reality that it achieved 
its purpose and sold the whole edition. It was entitled, 
“The True History of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, 
the next day after her death to me, Mrs. Bargrave, at Canter- 
bury, the 8th day of September, 1705, which apparition 
recommends the perusal of Drelincourt’s ‘ Book of Con- 
solations against the Fears of Death.’ ” 

The story told of Mrs. Packwood, wife of Packwood’s 
razor-strops, then widely advertised by verse, loses point 
to-day. “‘Who writes your advertisements?” she was 
asked. “La! Sir, don’t you know, we keeps a poet.” Poets, 
or at least those who can versify neatly, are in constant 
demand in the advertising world, and the artist has had a 
new avenue to fame and fortune opened for him by 
advertisers. 
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A new style of advertisement has been coming into fashion 
in recent years which has for its primary purpose the establish- 
ment of those friendly relations with customers which exist 
between newspapers and their readers. Big retail stores, 
multiple shops, restaurants, publishing houses, are those that 
commonly practise this new style. They approach their 
would-be customers in unobtrusive guise and play the rdle 
of guide, philosopher and friend with much ability; they 
seek to awaken in the reader’s mind an interest in their business 
methods and to arouse his curiosity about their establish- 
ments, feeling confident that once the fly enters the parlour 
the spider can do the rest. Their webs are skilfully spun, 
and it is only fair to say their intention is to suck no more of 
the fly’s blood than he is quite agreeable to part with. 

There is another form of advertising which must always 
employ the newspaper Press. It is that which has for its 
single object keeping a name in the public eye. 

Thinking is but an idle waste of thought 

And nought is evetything and everything is nought. 
With this couplet the article in the ‘Edinburgh Review” 
concluded. It would be impossible to describe more exactly 
the state of mind against which the manufacturers of 
articles of popular consumption have to contend. The con- 
fession may be humiliating, but commercial experience has 
confirmed the truth of it time and again, that the number 
of people who will take the trouble to think for themselves 
is excessively few. It is delusion—delusion that in trade 
spells catastrophe—to suppose that because a name has been 
put in the public mind by publicity over a series of years it 
will remain there if the article has merit and publicity ceases. 
It will be forgotten almost as soon as the advertisements 
disappear. 

My authority for this statement was the late Thomas 
Barrett, of Pears’ Soap fame. He would quote numerous 
instances in support of his argument, and he declared that 
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his advertising, which ran into thousands of pounds a year, 
was solely directed to compelling people unconsciously or 
subconsciously to ask for Pears’ soap when they wanted soap, 
simply through seeing the two words perpetually associated 
together. In fact, this advertising is a sort of hypnotism 
or auto-suggestion, induced by the constant reiteration of a 
name in association with a commodity. 

As the causes and effects of publicity are more closely 
studied and more carefully followed, though we are very far 
yet from scientific advertising in its true meaning, there is 
every probability that this class of advertising will greatly 
increase in volume. What in practice it amounts to is that 
the only advertisement that in the end pays is the spoken 
word. A thing to succeed commercially must be talked about, 
praised orally and constantly asked for. It lives only ‘‘ where 
breath most breathes even in the mouths of men.” 
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NEWSPAPERS THAT SELL BY THE MILLION 


is a business involves machinery, the question how to keep 

the machines busy is sure to arise sooner or later. At the 

end of 1902 our new offices in Carmelite House being 

. complete and fully equipped, we found ourselves with an 
empty newspaper office and two idle printing presses. 

The newspapers of France had always attracted us, and 
we followed their developments attentively. At that time 
a daily paper, La Fronde, edited by women for women, had 
made a success in Paris, and it occurred to Alfred Harms- 
worth that there was room in England for a similar paper, 
which would be a good way of putting into commission the 
idle office and machinery. 

As I have mentioned,* women’s interests were neglected 
by the Mid-Victorian daily Press. One result was a mass of 
woman’s advertising had come into existence which never 
reached a daily. All those advertisements of drapery estab- 
lishments, of special sales, etc., which figure so largely in the 
daily papers of to-day, were practically unknown in their 
advertisement offices at the beginning of the century. It 
seemed only reasonable to assume that a daily paper which 
made a special appeal to women would command this adver- 
tising. 

* See page 88. 
227 LS 
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The journal was to be a penny. It was to be printed on 
good paper and illustrated, fashion plates being a feature. 
We did not anticipate any very large sale, round about 100,000, 
which would keep the machines busy and also allow ample 
time for the printers to turn out good work. The news of 
the day was to be covered; but as the paper was not to be 
sold on its news, but on its particular features, it could go 
to press early in the night. 

Finally there was the name. It was to be a reflection 
of feminine interests; what more suitable than a mirror? 
The Daily Mirror it was called. 

The first number so far as the public was concerned 
bears the date, Monday, November 2, 1903, but as a matter 
of fact the Daily Mirror had technically been in existence 
since Thursday, July 16. In the summer we had decided 
on the new paper and on itsname. It was at once registered 
at Stationers Hall, and in order to maintain the copyright 
we had to publish daily. From July to November, for six 
days a week, a Daily Mirror was issued ; these numbers con- 
sisted of three or four short paragraphs printed under the 
title and date on. half a sheet of note-paper. Anybody 
interested in the curiosities of journalism may see these slips 
at the British Museum. 


* * * * * ¥ ¥ 


Woman in journalism is no new thing. The woman who 
sits at a street corner and sells papers—there is such a one 
to-day at the north end of Chancery Lane—is a link with 
seventeenth century London, when Mercury women, as they 
were called, were an ordinary feature of the streets. The 
printer or author of a seventeenth century newsbook had 
to rely on these women to a large extent for the distribution 
of his publication. Ben Jonson in his play, “The Staple 


of News,” first acted in 1625, makes this reference to them in 
the scene in a News office: 
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Enter a Country-woman. 


Register. What would you have, good woman ? 
Woman. I would have, sir, 
A groat’s worth of any News, I care not what, 
To carry down this Saturday to our vicar. 
Register. O! you are a butter-woman. Ask Nathaniel, 
the clerk there. 


This obviously is a topical allusion to that enterprising news- 
man, Nathaniel Butter.* 

Under the Parliament public recognition was taken of 
Mercury women as disseminators of Royalist pamphlets ; 
those caught in the act were taken to the House of Correction 
at Bridewell and whipped. These women became public 
characters, and when a City Alderman attempted to give one 
of them into custody the crowd interfered, hustled the 
Alderman and rescued the woman.t They also had their 
own opinions on the suitability of the titles of newsbooks. 
In 1649 a Dr. Hackluyt produced a periodical called the 
Metropolitan Nuncio, but the Mercury woman whose work 
also included delivering the copy to the printers, changed 
the title on her own responsibility to Mercurius Militaris, 
or the Military Mercury, as being a better seller. 

Mrs. Manley§ may claim to be the mother of British 


* See note, page 25. 
+“ A History of English Journalism.’’ J. B. Williams. 


t The independence of this Mercury woman is still maintained on the pavements of 
London. In my time newsboys in the street have refused to display contents placards 
which in their opinion will not sell the paper or to which the public may object. 

§ Mrs. Mary de la Riviere Manley (1672(?)}-1724) published in 1696 ‘‘ Letters 
written by Mrs. Manley.’’ In the same year two plays from her pen were produced, 
«The Lost Lover, or the Jealous Husband,’’ a comedy at Drury Lane, and ‘‘ The 
Royal Mischief,’ a tragedy produced by Betterton at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The 
former only ran for seven nights, the latter was more fortunate. On May 26, 1709, 
was published, ‘‘ Secret Memoirs and Manners of Several Persons of Quality of both 
Sexes. From the New Atalantis ;’’ a second volume followed in the same year. They 
ran into seven editions, and a French translation was printed at The Hague. These 
volumes led to the abortive prosecution. Mrs. Manley continued to the end of her 

life to write profusely. In 1711 she succeeded Swift as editor of the Examiner: 
he described her at the time as being “ about forty, very homely and very fat.”——-D, N. B, 
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women journalists. She succeeded Swift as editor of the 
Examiner in 1711, having already won notoriety in journa- 
lism with the Female Tatler and the New Atalantis, which 
caused Sunderland to institute a prosecution. It was dropped 
at an early stage, Sunderland’s object being not so much to 
punish the writer as to discover her sources of information. 
Of Mrs. Manley’s style of writing Swift wrote : 

“It seemed as if she had about two thousand epithets 
and fine words in a bag and that she pulled them out by 
handfuls and strewed them on her paper, where about once in 
five hundred times they happen to be right.” 

The woman journalist has not forsaken this style. It 
does not apply to all of them by any means, but the class 
persists which strews her few epithets and fine words at 
random with an irresponsible pen. 

Such a writer used to supply paragraphs of social news 
to our papers. ‘“‘ Smart,” signifying ultra-fashionable, was her 
favourite epithet. Not only was there a smart set; but the 
people themselves, their dresses, their dinners, their dances, 

‘their horses, their carriages, their manners, were all smart, 
and it is said that in a weekly paper a paragraph from her pen, 
announcing the demise of a well-known peeress, was published 
under the heading : ‘ Another Smart Death.” 

Mrs. Manley did not stand alone in the newspaper business 
in the eighteenth century. John Dunton,* of the Athenian 
Mercury, makes mention of Mrs. Tacy Sowle, a Quaker, 
who at the beginning of that century was “both a printer as 
well as a bookseller and the daughter of one and understands 
the trade very well, being a good compositor herself.”’ 

At the end of that century another Quaker lady, Miss 
Martha Gurney, daughter of Thomas Gurney, official short- 
hand reporter of the Old Bailey, also won fame in the pub- 


* John Dunton (1659-1733), a bookseller, brother-in-law of Daniel Defoe, and uncle 
by marriage of John Wesley. A prolific writer. His ‘‘Life and Errors ’’ (from which 
the above is taken) “is a curious book containing some genuine autobiography of much 
interest as illustrating the history of the literary trade at the period.” —D. N, B, 
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lishing business. She had a bookseller’s shop in Bell Yard, 
near Temple Bar, where she had on view the best collection 
of old and curious bibles in London. Being deeply interested 
in the abolition of the slave trade, she published and dis- 
tributed a quarter of a million copies of Mr. Fox’s address 
to the people of England, in which he begged them to abstain 


from West India produce until the slave trade ceased in those 
islands. 


* * * * * * * 


In view of these and other facts a wrong note was struck 
by us in the introductory leader of the Daily Mirror, when it 
was remarked : 


It may be asked why, if this provision for feminine 
interests is so urgently needed as the immense demand 
for the Daily Mirror indicates, has it never been supplied 
before? Partly because it was never necessary, and 
partly because it was never possible. It was unnecessary 
because the freedom, the education, the aims of women 
have only recently become wide enough to demand 
serious provision on so large a scale; it was impossible 

because it is only now that this increased breadth in 
interests makes it possible to find the large staff of cul- 
tivated, able and experienced women necessary for the 
conduct of a suitable paper. 


This passage aptly illustrates Matthew Arnold’s criticism 
that the new journalism ‘‘ throws out assertions at a venture 
because it wishes them to be true.’ Not a single assertion 
made here could have stood serious examination. The 
‘immense demand” for the Mirror was, we knew, the result 
of a clever advertising campaign, and on such an artificial 
demand no sound argument could be based. We were soon 
to find that women in the British Isles had no interests separate 
from men. The penny Daily Mirror appeared publicly 
for the first time on November 3, and before the end of 
the year we recognized it was a failure. By a characteristic 
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act of daily journalism we prepared the public mind for the 
admission. On the last day of the year there was an article 
in the Mirror headed “ Unlucky 1903.”’ It opened in this rather 
banal way, “1903 added together make thirteen. ‘This fact 
has been made apparent to but very few people. . . . These 
good folk allege that 1903 in consequence of this calculation 
has been fraught with disaster to the nation and to British 
public men in general”’—and to the projectors of the Daily 
Mirror in particular, but the last we left to the reader’s 
imagination. 

To support this theory of ill-luck an amazing record of 
evil events that had happened on the thirteenth day of each 
month of this unlucky year was compiled. On January 13 
Mr. Balfour was taken ill; on June 13 Dan Leno’s health 
broke down, and on November 13 Lord Roberts developed 
pneumonia. Mr. Chamberlain made his first public pro- 
nouncement on Tariff Reform on May 13, and on March 13 
a plague of barrel-organs made pandemonium in Folke- 
stone ! 

No doubt if it had been finally determined that the Daily 
Mirror should cease it would have expired on the thirteenth 
of a month, and in this way the public would have learnt 
indirectly that there were certain omens against which even 


the proprietors of the Daily Mail fight in vain. 


* * * * * * * 


This experiment in a woman’s daily paper, though it 
was costly and a failure, was not without its value. While 
we learnt there was no room in London for a woman’s daily 
paper, we also discovered there was room in a daily paper for 
more letterpress that directly appealed to women. Hence- 
forward the Daily Mail gave close attention to this aspect, 
and at times it has openly boasted itself to be “‘ the woman’s 
daily.” 


Whether it was only coincidence or whether it was another 
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instance of how a tradition, once begun, clings to any British 
institution I cannot say, but ten years later when the Daily 
Mirror was an entirely different organ I was assured by a 
leading advertising agent who specializes in the business of 
drapery houses that for woman’s attire, such as readymade 
blouses, costumes, etc., there was no paper in London which 
gave such good results as the Daily Mirror. It is possible 
that the feminine atmosphere in which the original babe 
was born had never been wholly dispersed. 

Nearly all the writing on the penny Daily Mirror was 
done by women. Much of the copy passed through my 
hands, and I was astounded at the gulf that is fixed between 
the male and the female mind. It is perhaps unreasonable 
to expect a woman to be familiar with the coarse meaning 
which the smoking-room gives to certain words and phrases, 
but it was her ignorance of common physiological terms 
that surprised me, and one had constantly to be on the watch 
lest some obscenity, the result of the most innocent ignorance, 
might appear in print. 

This little story was kept constantly in my mind. A lady 
was taking a class of small girls in a Sunday school, the lesson 
being on the Ten Commandments. They came to the 
Seventh, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” and she asked 
if any child could explain the meaning of it, expecting the 
usual answer that it was to forbid them against unclean 
thoughts and actions. One small child put up her hand: 
‘“<Tf you please, mum, it’s what the milkman does to the 
milk.” 

In the early days of the Daily Mirror similar startling 
interpretations of common phrases were offered, and because 
I expunged or corrected them I gained the reputation of 
being a coarse-minded man. 

Just one other incident of those days: When we were in 
two minds about the future of the paper, we started a political 
cartoon, having discovered a new and clever draughtsman 
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in Mr. W. K. Haselden. Since 1904 hardly an issue of the 
Daily Mirror has appeared which has not contained an amusing 
cartoon by this clever caricaturist, who has been even more 
witty since he forsook politics and devoted himself to the 
weaknesses and failings of the man in the street and the wife 
and daughter in the home. 


ENTER THE PICTORIAL DAILY 


In the first weeks of 1904 we had to make a final decision 
on the future of the Daily Mirror. Its circulation had 
dropped to 12,000, and it was losing money heavily. 

I had a strong belief in a cheap illustrated daily. A dozen 
years before illustrations had been introduced into daily 
journalism by the Pall Mall Gazette, F. C. G.’s* clever 
political cartoons having been a popular feature of that journal 
until he, with the late Sir Edward Cook and other colleagues, 
seceded on its purchase by Mr. Astor (the late Viscount 
Astor). From the very beginning of the Evening News 
and the Daily Mail we had made use of illustrations to 
emphasize news of the first importance, and the magazine 
page of the Daily Mail was often an illustrated paper within 
an ordinary paper. A study of these developments had per- 
suaded me there was a large public to whom a cheap daily 
which described events ‘pictorially would appeal. It was 
perhaps in the main a poorly-educated public, to whom 
reading was distasteful, but with big sales advertising would 
follow. 

The chief difficulty that confronted us was a mechanical 
one. ‘The Daily Mirror had hitherto been printed on a good 
quality of paper and with ample leisure, so a capital result 
was obtained; but it was more than doubtful whether the 


* Sir Frederick Carruthers Gould, the most famous English political cartoonist of 
his generation, was for over 20 years a member of the London Stock Exchange. He 
began by contributing sketches of political personalities to the Pall Mall Gazette, 
but he attained the full measure of his fame in the Westminster Gazette with his 
cartoons of Joseph Chamberlain at the height of his career. 
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same printing machines would give a sufficiently good result 
at a higher rate of speed and on an inferior paper. However 
we decided to try. 

On January 28, 1904, Fleet Street’s most wonderful 
changeling uttered its first cry. We wrote: 


The Daily Mirror is the first illustrated halfpenny 
paper in the history of journalism.* The very nature 
of the many illustrations which fill our pages also marks 
an epoch. They are most of them quite as much ‘‘ news 
of the day ” as the printed matter which was once held 
to be alone worthy of that title. The old tradition 
that pictures were only a makeweight, only a sop to 
the curiosity of the less serious kind of reader, has 
altogether passed away. Our pictures do not merely 
accompany the printed news. They are a valuable 
help to the understanding of it. 


So long as a publicist confines his statements in the papers 
to journalism he is almost as safe from contradiction as a 
preacher in the pulpit, otherwise we should at once have been 
told that, according to the old tradition, pictures were given 
as a valuable help to the understanding of news.t ‘The first 
illustration in a news-book was a full page picture of the 
eruption of a volcano at sea, to illustrate the story of a volcanic 
eruption in the West Indies. ‘This was in the first number of 
the news-book which Butter and Bourne published in 1638, 
after they had been given a monopoly in news. Four years 
later there was published A Perfect Diurnall of the Passages 
in Parliament. This bore as a frontispiece a woodcut excel- 
lently illustrating the House of Commons in session. 


* * * * * * * 


* The first regularly illustrated English periodical is said to have been Mercurius 
Civicus, published May, 1643. 

+ It might be argued that pictures, asin the case of hieroglyphics, preceded writing. 
They were also employed freely in early maps, and the rebus which represents words 
and phrases by pictures was a favourite literary puzzle in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 
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“ Pictures as a valuable help to the understanding of news ” 
in my opinion gives the real clue to one of the biggest 
puzzles of Fleet Street. Why during the eighty years of its 
existence has Punch never had a serious rival? It is not for 
want of trying. Soon after I came to London in 1892 I was 
amused by this naive advertisement in the Daily News : 


Wanted, an Editor thoroughly competent to produce 
and superintend a Comic Journal. None but men with 
first-class experience and credentials need apply. 


Strictest confidence observed. Apply H. Q. etc. 


It would have been impossible to have drafted a more 
direct appeal to any disgruntled member of the Punch staff, 
without mentioning that paper by name. But the fault 
here, as always, lies in regarding Punch as a comic journal ; 
it has lived and thrived and prospered where others have 
wilted and decayed by making itself first and foremost a picture 
news-book. Its pages have been relieved by jests, lightened 
by poetry and in later years have enjoyed an exceptional 
reputation for the uniform excellence of book reviews in para- 
graphs, but it is as a news-book that it stands outside com- 
petition. Its cartoons are historical in that they epitomize 
or incarnate public opinion of the hour. Women turn to its 
pages to see how the new" fashions look in the wearing. 
Du Maurier* no doubt began this habit for readers of Punch, 
but other clever artists, such as Lewis Baumer in recent years, 
have continued it. The very trivialities of its jokes have a 
news value—the risible witticisms of the street arab, of the 
bus conductor, of the woman in the train. Said a friend once 
to me—he had lived for many years in India—with whom I 
was discussing the question: ‘ You would hardly credit the 


* George Louis Palmella Busson du Maurier (1834-1896), an artist of French 
Huguenot stock; father of Mr. Gerald du Maurier, the actor-manager. He joined 
Punch staff in 1860, and until his death his pictures of London society were a notable 
feature. His women, a distinct and distinguished type, were always dressed in the mode 
of the hour. He also found fame with his novel, “ Trilby.”’ 
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number of times when in India I was referred by my people 
at home to some joke in Punch as typical of the spirit in which 
they were carrying on during a crisis.” 

The first number of Punch or the London Charivari, 
with Mark Lemon* editor, was published on July 17, 1841. 
Nine years before there had been a Punch in London, 
edited by Douglas Jerrold, but it soon died. ‘The new Punch 
came out on the lines of Figaro in London, which, after six 
short years of struggling life, breathed its last squib in August, 
1839. Henry Mayhew, assistant editor of the new Punch, 
had been Figaro’s editor, and its declared policy had been 
to provide “‘a good-humoured squib on passing events of 
primary popular interest.” So it was probably design that 
gave the new comic journal the character of a news- 
book. 

Punch’s original price was threepence, and it remained so 
until 1917, when the cost of paper and ink during the 
Great War forced it up to sixpence. At first it was not a 
success,t but after its present printers, Messrs. Bradbury and 
Evans (now Bradbury, Agnew and Co.), had acquired 
it, it prospered. Hood’s poem, ‘’The Song of the Shirt,” 
published in December, 1843, is said to have trebled its 
sales. 

One of its best-known jokes, which is even to-day the most 
quoted of them all, appeared in very early times. A furni- 
ture broker had made a fortune by an advertisement of four- 
poster bedsteads and similar articles under the engaging 
headline: ‘Advice to Persons about to Marry.” Punch 
appropriated the headline, removed the four-posters and 


* Mark Lemon (1809-1870), a remarkable creative journalist. With Herbert 
Ingram he founded the Illustrated London News; he founded and was first editor 
of The Field, and with Henry Mayhew he founded Punch. He was Punch’s first 
editor, his original salary being 30s. a week, finally rising to £30 a week. Born in 
Oxford Circus, he was trained to be a hop merchant, and was appointed manager of 
a brewery in Kentish Town. But he had ink in his blood; he wrote numberless 
melodramas, etc., and for a time was editor of The London Journal. 


+‘ English Newspapers,’’ H. R. Fox Bourne, 2 vols. Chatto and Windus. 
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substituted the one word: ‘‘ Don’t.” The joke lives 
although its origin has long been forgotten. 


* * * * * * * 


To return to the halfpenny Daily Mirror: The first diffi- 
culty to be overcome had to do with the machines. The 
two Hoe rotary machines at our disposal had only been 
intended to print from type. We had however obtained 
excellent results with illustrations by using good paper and 
allowing the machinists plenty of time “ to make ready.” 

It is amazing to one unfamiliar with the business what 
extraordinary improvements in producing a picture can be 
made by the delicate adjustments of a first-class machine- 
man. He will both underlay and overlay—that is, introduce 
thin slips of paper which, when the machine is running, will 
cause the printed matter either to stand out more clearly or 
to leave a weak impression. It is a question of minute frac- 
tions of an inch, and it entails the exercise of a high degree of 
mechanical skill. 

To the London printer, using the word in its broad sense, 
I owe a personal debt of gratitude. Whether in the case- 
rooms, among the type-setting machines, in the foundry, or 
in the press-rooms, { have always met with the most cordial 
support. With one slight..exception there never was in 
my time any serious attempt at a strike. When questions 
of pay or privilege were in dispute, we met the men’s repre- 
sentatives and after free discussion arrived at a satisfactory 
understanding. 

The printer is exceedingly proud of his traditions, and 
rightly so. His was an organized trade, long before trade 
unions. Every printing office has its “‘ chapel” and “its 
father or chairman of the chapel.” In the House of Com- 
mons, when a member bows to the chair, it is an act of rever- 
ence not to the chair, but to the altar before which the chair 
was placed in St. Stephen’s Chapel, where the Lower House 
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originally assembled, and this name for the printer’s shop 
organization commemorates the similar fact that in a chapel 
the first printing press was set up.* There are no more highly 
skilled artisans in the world than those to be met with in the 
newspaper offices of London. They are men of exceptional 
ability, with a strong sense of self-respect, and can state a case 
straightforwardly, courteously and with moderation. 

The only time a strike was seriously threatened was over 
these Daily Mirror machines. My efforts to get the best 
work possible out of them when running at high speed had 
brought me into touch with a clever American, the agent of 
the Goss Printing Press Company, of Chicago. The Com- 
pany, of first-rate reputation in America, had not been able 
to get a footing in London. If the halfpenny Daily Mirror 
became a success it was obvious we should have at once to 
- obtain new machinery capable of producing an illustrated 
paper at a high speed, and we promised the Goss agent that 
orders for the new machines should be placed with his com- 
pany, if he would lend his technical help to achieve this 
success. He gave us invaluable suggestions, and before two 
years had gone by the Daily Mirror was being printed en- 
tirely on Goss presses. 

We had been paying the men on the old machines special 
rates to obtain the best results, and on hearing of our intention 
to introduce new machines, they thought their special pay 
would be cut and threatened to strike. After informal dis- 
cussions which elicited that the malcontents had no general 
support, I consented to receive a deputation. On it was an 
Irishman. I listened to their case and then said bluntly: 
“ You may tell your fellows to go to hell.” 

And the Irishman, to my surprise, answered quite sin- 


®{ am indebted to Mr. Charles Drummond, of the St. Bride’s Foundation 
Institute, for this information. Another explanation has since appeared. When 
printing was done in monasteries it was customary to discuss all matters connected 
with the work in the Chapel with the Father Superior in the chair; hence the terms. 
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cerely : “I thank you, sorr; you have spoken like a gintle- 
man.” | 

We heard nothing more of the strike and when the Goss 
machines were installed the men were able to earn more than 
ever we could have paid them with the old machines. It 
was my uniform experience that no new mechanical contriv- 
ance was installed in a newspaper office which did not event- 
ually improve the rate of mechanics’ wages and also create 
a demand for more skilled labour. ‘This was notably the case 
with the linotype machines, although the old-fashioned com- 
positors for a long time were bitterly opposed to their intro- 
duction, imagining it meant starvation for them. 


* * * * ¥* * * 


As regards the editorial letterpress of the new Daily 
Mirror, we determined that the news should be brief, bright 
and personal. ‘The leading article in the ordinary morning 
daily was that paradox—heavy but without weight ; so ours 
was to be the opposite—light without levity. It was made 
a standing rule that in-every photograph there was to be action, 
that is to say, that if a horse-race was portrayed, the winner 
was not to be given as in the illustrated weeklies, but the 
horses were to be shown passing the winning-post. The 
value of “‘ action” in new8 ‘had been discovered in the seven- 
teenth century by Butter. He had promised in 1630 to 
produce a Coranto weekly, but had failed to do so, his excuse 
being that what the public wanted was action, “‘ which seldom 
fell out in winter, but we shall now (July) fit their humour with 
action enough every week if their purses be as ready to pay as 
we shall be ready to publish.” 

The halfpenny Daily Mirror was not an immediate success 
like the Daily Mail. During that summer we were losing 
for some time at the rate of £1,500 a week, but sales increased 
steadily, and I felt convinced it was only a matter of time before 
the property was on a sound and profitable footing. 
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We had to induce advertisers to come in. A favourite 
decoy in these circumstances is for a newspaper to buy up 
cheaply the stock of some popular article, like a fountain-pen, 
held by a manufacturer or wholesale dealer. This is adver- 
tised by the paper itself as its own pen. , These advertisements 
not only attract others, but furnish reliable figures about the 
selling power of the paper. 

As I have already mentioned, two million copies of the 
Daily Mirror of Saturday, May 21, 1910, containing the 
pictorial description of the funeral of King Edward VII. 
were sold, which was a record at the time. ‘Two years later, 
on retiring from journalism, I disposed of my one-pound 
shares in the company for over six pounds apiece. 


THE POWER OF PUBLICITY 

In 1917 the Daily Mirror, of which Lord Rothermere* had 
become principal proprietor, founded a Sunday edition, the 
Sunday Pictorial, which has a regular sale of two and a quarter 
millions. ‘This is not the largest sale in England. That is 
claimed by Lord Riddell’st paper, the News of the World, 
which sells every Sunday something approaching three 
million copies. Such circulations were not dreamed of 
twenty years ago, and it makes people seriously consider what 
power there may be in publicity. 

Publicity certainly has power, but it is a power hard 
to define, difficult to control, and often so erratic in its 
operation that it reminds one of the wind that “bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth.” 

To say that the power lies in the capacity of the Press to 
focus public opinion on a given point is only partially true. 
Even to check and remedy obvious evils that flourish in dark- 
ness publicity has to be used with careful discrimination, 
as by throwing light on obscure foulness it may aggravate 


* See page 303. T See note, page 124. 
16 


—=- 
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the very evil it sets out to cure.* Moreover the public mind 
must be in a receptive condition before any newspaper cam- 
paign for any big reform can be effective. 

A journalist is always faced with the state of mind Samuel 
Butler satirized in “ Erewhon”’t : 


We like progress, but it must commend itself to the 
common sense of the people. Ifa man gets to know more 
than his neighbours, he should keep his knowledge to 
himself till he has sounded them and seen whether they 
_agree or are likely to agree with him. It is as immoral 
‘| to be too far in front of one’s own age as to lag too far 
|, behind it. 

And he asks what insult can be more gratuitous than for a man 

to tell his neighbours what they do not want to know? 
The point of this sarcasm does not penetrate the hide of a 
journalist, for he is only concerned with what he is too fond of 


hl 


calling “‘ practical politics.” In his opinion publicity is waste — 


of energy and valuable space unless he can see a probability 
of good resulting from it. 

During the last two or three years the daily papers have 
given considerable prominence to that unpleasant topic— 
venereal disease. ‘['wenty years, or even ten years ago, no 
good could have come out of it. The public mind, particu- 
larly the female section “df it;whom it most nearly concerns 
in its ultimate penalties, took only a vague interest in the 
question, not understanding its full significance; but as the 
result of general education this has been altered, and un- 
doubted good has ensued from the recent publicity. 

As a further illustration, but from the reverse view, 
regard the English Marriage Laws. Since Milton’s “ Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce”’ was published in 1643, the subject 
has been constantly considered by the Press. But on the whole 
it has made very little headway. To-day, if you watch care- 


* Stead’s “‘ Modern Babylon” crusade is a case in point. Mr. Justice Lopes, who 
tried the case (see note, page 115), declared it had done infinite harm. 
t “‘ Erewhon ”’ (chapter xxii.), by Samuel Butler. A. C. Fifield. 
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fully, you will often see a dove let loose from a journalistic , 
ark to ascertain if the waters of apathy and indifference are | 
abated. Hitherto the dove has found no rest for the sole of 
her foot, so she has been pulled again into the ark, but one 
day she may return with an olive leaf inher mouth. A cam- 
paign for freer divorce will ensue, and it will succeed, but this 
will not prove that the Press has gained power, only that 
public opinion, after nearly three centuries, has at last become 
teady for a change, for reasons in which quite possibly the 
Press has taken little or no part. 

Samuel Butler spoke of immortal fame as a bird that 
perches unexpectedly on a bough.* ‘This is true of news- 
paper publicity. A case in point was the hysterical servant 
girl in a Norfolk rectoryt last autumn, where strange drop- 
pings of oil came from walls and ceilings. For a week or ten 
days this girl was the most prominent personage in the United 
Kingdom to judge from the amount of space the daily papers 
accorded to her antics. Many theories were advanced, in- 
cluding poltergeists and other spooks, but the essential fact 
was overlooked that the true reason for all this publicity had 
nothing to do with spiritual manifestations, but arose entirely 
from the acute interest that was at the moment being taken 
in the discovery of oil in these islands. ‘This interest was 
fostered partly by some oil borings having just been declared 
a success, but chiefly by the unrest among coal miners, which 
was a common topic of conversation. It was thought that 
if oil were discovered in big quantities in these islands 
the dependence of industry upon the coal mines would be 
substantially lessened. The fact that it was within the 


* “ Essays on Life, Art, Science,” by Samuel Butler. A. C. Fifield. 

+ At the end of August, 1919, letters appeared in the London Press, telling of 
exudations of oil that had mysteriously appeared on the walls and from the ceilings 
of Swanton Novers Rectory, Norfolk, in consequence of which the house had to be 
evacuated. A big ammunition dump had just exploded in Northern France, the 
concussion being plainly felt in East Anglia. All the newspapers took it up, many 
theories were advanced and finally it was conclusively proved to be the work of a 


hysterical scullery-maid of fifteen. 
16* 


| 
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bounds of possibility that an explosion in France might have 


unloosed a secret oil well in Norfolk compelled every news- 
paper to devote space to an incident which at other times 
would have passed unheeded. 


It is a strange truth that when publicity is suddenly 


focussed on some subsidiary event such as this, or it may be on 
a trial or a divorce case, directly the incident drops out of the 
papers all the names concerned are entirely forgotten, as it 
were wiped clean from the public mind. 


THE COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL 


Though publicity has power, the occasion for it may arise 
from trivial or even accidental circumstances. Challenged, 
as I often am, to give a definite instance within my own 


experience of publicity rendering real service, I invariably 


reply: The Court of Criminal Appeal. 


This permanent change in the administration of justice 


was brought about by a chain of accidents. Let me tell the 
story. 

Many will remember the Beck case. The facts briefly are : 
In 1877 one John Smith had been sentenced at the Old Bailey 
to five years’ penal servitude for swindling women out of 
money, jewellery, etc. His manner was to pose as a man of 
means, calling himself sometimes a captain, sometimes a lord, 
and saying he was looking out for a housekeeper. If he im- 


pressed the woman he would offer her an engagement at hand- — 


some wages and, seeing she had rings on, would observe they 
looked rather common, and he would like to give her something 
better before she entered his service. He suggested a card- 
board measure of the finger, but discarding it said her own 
rings would be more satisfactory. At other times he would 
give the woman a cheque to pay her expenses and then find he 
was short of cash and borrow a few shillings. In either case, 
needless to say, she never saw the man, the rings, or the money 
again. In 1895 these swindles, which had ceased after John 
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Smith’s first sentence, broke out again. Complaints were 

)common, and finally the police arrested one Adolf Beck, who, 

| they declared, was John Smith under a new name. 

} In March, 1896, Beck was convicted. The police proved 

|the previous conviction, and he received seven years’ penal 
servitude. 

Shortly after his release five or six years later complaints 
| of the same swindling of women, obviously by the same man, 
| became common. The police were on the watch; traced 
| Beck to a small restaurant in Soho which he frequented, and 
j arrested him. He was tried at the Old Bailey in March, 1904. 
| The jury found him guilty and the police proved the two 
| previous convictions. Mr. Justice Grantham was on the 
Bench. The prisoner made a personal appeal from the dock, 
| and there was a ring of sincerity about it which caused the 
| Judge to hesitate before passing sentence. Beck was remanded 
} until the next sessions. Meanwhile Sir William Grantham 
| sent for the Scotland Yard authorities and asked them to go 
| most carefully into the evidence and to be positively certain 
it could not be a case of mistaken identity. Beck, who had 
persistently maintained he had been falsely convicted in 1896, 
| was to come up for sentence on July 13. 


* * * * * * * 


That summer I had been for a yachting cruise in June, and 
on my return to office early in July I criticized the Evening 
News, saying in my opinion it was dull and wanted enliven- 
| ing. The editor* challenged me to put my finger on the spot 
and declare where it could be bettered. I picked haphazardly 
on the Beck case, saying here was a good story, which ought to 
be fully gone into, that the man would be in the dock in a few 
days’ time, and that if we could discover John Smith it would 
cause a sensation. The editor, a most capable journalist, 


® Mr. Walter J. Evans became assistant editor of the Evening News when we 
bought it in 1894, and succeeded me as editor. He had been previously on the staff 
of the Star, and I had known him in Birmingham. 
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and for many years my chief lieutenant on the Evening News, 
did not deny this; only he observed that he had not the 
slightest doubt Beck was Smith, and the mistaken identity 
was a cock-and-bull tale from beginning to end. However 
to please me the case should be written up. 

So the story of Adolf Beck began in the Evening News 
on July 7, 1904. We told Beck’s career and the career of 


John Smith. We interviewed Beck’s solicitor. We printed — 


specimens of the handwriting of the two men, and asked 
everyone to help us to find Smith. The difficulty we were 
against was that the women who had been swindled had 
positively identified Beck as the man. It was a fact not 
easily circumvented. After three or four days the editor 
asked me how I suggested he should carry on the story. He 
said the more he went into it the more certain he was the 
police were right and Beck was Smith. I had come to his 
view, and we decided to drop the Beck case after that day. 
That was at eleven in the morning of July 12. 

At four that afternoon the editor rushed into my room 
exclaiming I could never guess what had happened—the police 
had caught John Smith redhanded ! 

This is what had happened. ‘That morning a man had 
accosted a couple’of girls who occupied rooms over a watch- 
maker’s shop in Tottenham Street, off Tottenham Court 
Road. He walked with them to their lodgings, representing he 
was a Lord Willoughby and was looking for two girls to take 
charge of his house. In conversation he referred to their 
rings, said they looked cheap and would like them to have 
something better before coming to him. The old story! 
He left with the rings. The girls got nervous, and went 
down and spoke to the assistant in the shop. 

“‘Haven’t you read the Evening News,” he asked ex- 
citedly ; “ why this must be the John Smith they are looking 
for.” 


They followed the man quickly and saw him in the dis- 
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tance turn into a pawnbroker’s shop. The girls kept watch 
outside. ‘The assistant entered the next compartment in 
the pawnshop, told them the rings being offered in pawn 
were stolen and proposed to go for the police while they 
| detained the man. After this the whole case against Adolf 
Beck fell to the ground. The women he was accused of 
swindling were collected. Beck and Smith, with others, 
were paraded before them and they all with one accord 
picked out Smith as the swindler. A week later Beck was 
released from Brixton gaol on nominal bail and on July 26 
he received a free pardon. 


* * * * * * * 


Some two years afterwards Sir William Grantham was 
my fellow passenger on board a steamer coming back from 
Canada. He then told me, as I have already mentioned, 


| how strongly he was impressed by the sincere ring in Beck’s 


appeal from the dock, but he added that on the very morning 
of John Smith’s arrest he had received from Scotland Yard 
the report on the case which he had called for. This proved 
conclusively Smith and Beck were one and the same and he 
had determined to sentence him on the morrow to ten years’ 
penal servitude, being now convinced he was a confirmed 
swindler and a humbug. 

The Beck case did not end with the free pardon. We 
took it up hotly in both Evening News and Daily Mail. 
In the former paper we ran “ The Life Story of Adolf Beck, 
the Innocent Man who had served a sentence of Seven Years’ 
Penal Servitude.”’ The Government offered him £2,000 
compensation. 

On our advice Beck rejected the money as we did not 
consider it adequate, maintaining that he ought to be given 
at least £5,000. Beck, who was a Norwegian by birth and 
who spoke the most rambling, incoherent English, did not 
at all like returning the biggest. cheque he had ever handled, 
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but we guaranteed to make the £2,000 good to him if the 
Government withdrew their compensation. 

A Committee of Inquiry was next appointed under 
the late Sir Richard Henn Collins, then Master of the Rolls, 
and when this Committee had reported the Government 
paid the {5,000. It was elicited by the Committee that 
Smith was a Jew and had undergone circumcision, a fact which 
was noted down on his first conviction. Beck was a Christian 
and had only been baptized, but the absence of the Jewish 
rite had not been noticed in 1877, although the police had 
sworn the two men to be identical. There was no getting 
away from this physical evidence. 

Another outcome of the Committee was that in the 
following summer Lord Halsbury, the Lord Chancellor, in- 
troduced a bill in the House of Lords for the creation of a 
Court of Criminal Appeal. The Times had a leader on the 
proposed Court on June 6, 1905—at that time there was 
no connection between Carmelite House and Printing House 
Square—which began : 

Some incident calls forth an outburst of indignation 
against the working of the criminal law. There is a 
clamorous demand for a tribunal in which sentences 
may be revised and annulled. On close examination 
the problem proves not to be easy. There is revealed 


a danger that in remdving+one kind of evil others no 


less serious may be encouraged. The incident which 


created temporary excitement is quickly forgotten and. 


the measure dies from anemia and apathy. ‘That is the 
explanation of the fact that for about half a century 


there have been proposals to create a Court of Criminal 
Appeal and that it does not now exist. 


The Court of Criminal Appeal, as it exists to-day, is 


indisputably due to the publicity given to the Beck case in 
the Evening News. But it was purely accidental. The editor, 


left to himself, would not have touched the case. It was 


my chance criticism that led to the paper taking it up. Then 
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there was the strange chance of John Smith reappearing 
at the right moment and of the shop assistant having read 
the previous night’s Evening News. 

Notwithstanding, I may point quite fairly to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal as testimony of the power of publicity. 


THE GERMAN MENACE 


Publicity is not always power ; it does not always achieve 
even what it sets out to do. For instance, we were never 
able to rouse the nation to the reality of the German menace. 
All the usual signs had pointed to this being a question the 
public did not want to understand. It bored them, yet I 
was certain this lack of interest was due mainly to the position 
having never been sufficiently clearly explained to them. - 
But how enlighten an ignorance that rejects all attempts 
at enlightenment ? 

In the summer of 1909 the Daily Mail received the usual 
invitation to be represented at the German Autumn 
Manceuvres which was sent out to the leading London papers. 
We had written up these manceuvres in the past from the 
military, the political, the spectacular and the general point 
of view, and it seemed as though there was little new to be 
said about them. The assistant foreign editor of the Daily 
Mail, who was discussing the question with me, had socialist 
leanings and was friendly with socialist writers. ‘Through 
his influence Blatchford had written for our Sunday paper, 
The Weekly Dispatch, a series of articles on his life in the 
army. ‘This struck the spark. 

Almost without thinking I asked him, “‘ Would Blatchford 
represent the Daily Mail ?” 

Robert Blatchford was at that time editor of the Clarion, 
the most influential and widely-read socialist journal in Eng- 
land. He had been eight years in the British Army and had 
risen to be a sergeant in the Dublin Fusiliers. On leaving 
the army he had taken up journalism and was at first on 
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Bell’s Life. In 1891 he founded The Clarion and had con- 


ducted it ever since, writing over the nom de guerre “ Nun- 
quam.’ Under this name he had published ‘‘ Merrie England,” 
a book of which one and a half million copies were sold. 

Here was a man who if he would consent to go to Germany 
could certainly ascertain exact facts and present them in 
a way the public would comprehend. He could rely on a 
friendly reception from Bebel and other leading German 
International Socialists. As a soldier he would be able to 
watch the manceuvres with the eye of a trained critic. He 
knew no German, but this difficulty was easily overcome by 
our Berlin office placing a reliable interpreter at his disposal. 
Personally I feared he might object to his name being asso- 
ciated with the Daily Mail. 

At our first interview Blatchford consented to go. He 
was to write a series of articles on the military manceuvres 
at thirty shillings a thousand words and all expenses paid. 
They were his own terms. I mentioned that we would like 
him to try and ascertain the true state of feeling in Germany 
towards England. He knew the Daily Mail had the repu- 
tation of being a scaremonger inasmuch as it declared 
Germany did meditate evil against this country. It was 
agreed between us that he was to be free to express his own 
opinions above his signature and that there should be no 
attempt to tone his copy. The Daily Mail staff in Berlin’ 
was placed at his disposal in order to arrange any interviews 
he might desire. 

So he went. He was received by the heads of the Army ; 
he talked with Bebel and other Socialists; he wrote his 
articles on the manceuvres, and they were excellent, full 
of life and colour. But he did not touch on the international 
situation. On his return he came to see me. 

“ Did you find a friendly or hostile Germany ? ” I asked. 

“ Hostile, bitterly jealous and hostile at heart,” he replied. 

“Is the German menace scaremongering ? ” 
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** No, it is real.” 

“ Will the Internationalists restrain Germany from going 
to war?” was my next question. 

“"They will not. The day Germany declares war there 
will be none in Germany ; they will all be Germans.” 

“Will you now write these impressions for the Daily 
Mail ?” 

““T cannot,” he replied. “I cannot write them for 
you or for The Clarion or for any other paper. No one 
would believe them. They would kill my influence and they 
would do no good.” 

“But you are convinced this menace is real; that it 
is only a matter of years, perhaps months, before war is 
launched; that there will be no opposition against war 
in Germany ; that we are unprepared; that Lord Roberts’ 
warnings, instead of being laughed down, should be listened 
to and at once acted on. Now, don’t you think it is your 
duty to your country and to your countrymen to speak out 
plainly ?” 

**’There are other duties I have also to consider,”’ was his 
answer. 

After this we had several talks together from time to time. 


* *% * * * * * 


Blatchford is a man of simple tastes, honest to the back- 
bone and of strong convictions. I never wavered in my 
argument that, convinced as he was, it was his duty to use 
his position and influence to warn his countrymen. For 
some little time I did not see him, and then one day he turned 
up in my room at Carmelite House. 

“ You have won,” he said; “here is the synopsis of 
ten articles going fully into the question and warning England 
as strongly as I can warn her of the urgent reality of the 
German menace.” 

The articles by Robert Blatchford on Germany and 
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England, published in the Daily Mail in December, 1909, 


are now historical. No record or chronicle of England 
in the years immediately preceding the Great War can ignore 
them. They are a signpost pointing to the temper prevailing 
in these islands in those days; they form a chapter of vivid 
history in themselves. There is no need to refer to them 
at length here, but one cannot resist an exclamation of surprise 
at reading this sentence from Blatchford’s pen published 
in bold type in the Daily Mail in the winter of 1909: “The 
problem of British defence is the defence of France.” 

The opening paragraphs of his first article which prac- 
tically repeat the story I have just told may be quoted : 


I write these articles because I believe that Germany 
is deliberately preparing to destroy the British Empire ; 
and because I know that we are not able or ready to defend 
ourselves against a sudden and formidable attack. 

I write from a sense of duty and from a conviction 
that the destruction of the British Empire would be 
a misfortune for Europe and a blow to civilization through- 
out the world. 

I take this course against my own interests and against 
the feeling of most of my political and many of my 
private friends. 

I write in the Daily Mail in the hope of arousing 
the public from the fatal apathy and complacent optimism 
which blind them to the greatest peril the nation has 
ever been called upon to face. 


These articles had a tremendous reception. ‘They were 
read and talked about everywhere; every possible attempt 
was made to decry them or to belittle their influence. The 
question of remuneration was not touched on when Blatch- 
ford handed in the copy, nor would he discuss terms. Realizing 
their value and importance, we paid him not thirty shillings 
but ten guineas a thousand words and promised him half 
the profits of the pamphlet in which we proposed to republish 
the articles after they had appeared in the paper. 
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That the public wanted these writings is shown by the 
eager way they were accepted and read both in the paper 
and in the pamphlet. But they had no permanent effect on 
the political mind. References were made to them on many 
platforms during the two General Elections of Ig1o, and 
both the writer and the newspaper were bitterly and unfairly 
attacked. At the time they achieved nothing. 

The explanation—and this is of first importance in the 
consideration of the power of the Press in relation to a free 
democracy—is that in order to do so measures would have 
had to be instituted which were in themselves unpopular. 
More money would have been needed for building warships, 
some form of universal military service would have had to be 
adopted interfering with the liberty of the individual, and 
other rules and restrictions which subsequently became 
necessary under Dora* (Defence Of the Realm Act) would 
have had to have been initiated. So the opportunity for 
preparing the nation against the German menace passed. 

An effect that did result from Blatchford’s articles among 
otherst was that the people were less shaken by the war 
when it did come. His widely read pamphlet told in the 
simplest and most straightforward language what was going 
on in Germany; and when in 1914 statement after statement 
was verified by events, the British public grasped quickly 
the one essential fact—that Blatchford had spoken truly five 
years before when he had said, “ The Empire is in danger, 
and we are unready.” 

These articles were, in truth, the first wave in that storm 
of popular indignation which was to sweep Mr. Asquith out 

* Dora, a witty abbreviation of the Defence Of the Realm Act, was first used by 


Mr. Justice Scrutton, in the course of a judgment. It at once caught the public ear 
and afterwards was generally used with this meaning. 


+Mr. Leo Maxse in the National Review had written even more strongly in 
warning of the German menace. No one disputed his honesty of opinion. or the force 
of his arguments, but nothing was done, for the action that ought to have been taken 


was not popular. 
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of power at the end of 1916.* He had been warned against 
Germany, but he neglected the warnings. After the war 
had begun, he spoke well and to the point and at the first 
seemed to lead with vigour. But when one blunder followed 
on another—lack of shells, the Dardanelles, Mesopotamia, 
and finally the fall of Bucharest and the enemy’s occupation 
of Roumania—nothing could have kept him in power, just 
as nothing could have dislodged him from power if the war 
had gone well and these blunders—for they were blunders 
of omission and commission—had been avoided. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR 


During the Great War the capacity of the daily Press 
for raising immense sums of money in support of good causes 
has been amply testified,t but this power was not so generally 
realized in the early days of the Daily Mail. Three and a 
half years after the paper had been founded the South African 
War began—on October 11, 1899. One of our first acts 
was to ask Mr. Rudyard Kipling if he would go to South 
Africa as a war correspondent of the Daily Mail for a fee ot 
£10,000. The offer was declined. 

On October 22, the Duke of Cambridge, Commander- 
in-Chief and the President of the Royal Patriotic Fund, wrote 
to the Lord Mayor of London, requesting him to make a 
public appeal for (1) widows and orphans of soldiers, (2) sick, 
wounded and disabled soldiers, and (3) wives and children of 
soldiers. Here was an opportunity for a newspaper to utilize 
its power of publicity in the cause of the country. 

We wrote to Mr. Kipling and asked him if he would write 
a poem on the subject, offering him £250. Only two years 
before, just after Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, he had 
stirred the heart of the nation with his magnificent Recessional, 
and we looked to receive a companion poem. Imagine our 

* See page 12. 


+ The Times Fund, on behalf of the British Red Cross Society and the Order 
of St. John, during the Great War exceeded sixteen millions sterling. 
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dismay on reading the script of The Absent-Minded Beggar, 
with its jingling chorus : 

Duke’s son—cook’s son—son of a hundred kings— 

(Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay!) 
Each of ’em doing his country’s work (and who’s to look after 

their things ?) | 

Pass the hat for your credit’s sake and pay—pay—pay ! i] 

The administration of military benevolent funds by the | 
Royal Patriotic Commissioners, of whom the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was President, had been very severely and rightly 
criticized by Mr. Hudson Kearley, M.P. (now Viscount 
Devonport). We had opened the columns of the Daily Mail 
to these criticisms. As a result we determined both to raise 
and administer a fund of our own. 

The Kipling poem was to be its foundation stone, but 
when we discovered the nature of it there was a conference 
of office chiefs to decide whether to drop the project, paying 
for the poem and publishing it merely as an item of war news. 
By a narrow majority it was decided to persevere with our 
fund and to print the verses in large type across three columns. 
That they would be adversely criticized was obvious, and so 
we hit on an idea for softening this criticism and gaining 
more publicity at one and the same time. We announced 
that a new Kipling poem was always an event, that one had 
been written specially for the Daily Mail for the benefit 
of the women and children of our soldiers fighting in South 
Africa, and that under the circumstances we did not feel 
justified in keeping it to ourselves, but would allow any 
other daily to print the poem simultaneously for the nominal 
fee of five guineas to be paid into our fund. 

The Absent-Minded Beggar was printed in the Daily 
Mail and in half a score other daily papers on Tuesday, 
October 31, 1899. Within three months we had collected 
£100,000 for the Absent-Minded Beggar Fund, an immense 
sum for a newspaper to raise so quickly in those days. 
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Directly Mr. Kipling had agreed to write a poem we had 


asked Sir Arthur Sullivan to compose music for it, naming a 
fee of a hundred guineas. (Both poet and composer paid 
their fees to the fund.) If our dismay was great on getting 
Kipling’s script, it was nothing to the horror that seized 
on Sir Arthur Sullivan after reading through the verses. A 
week went by, ten days, two weeks and no score was forth- 
coming. The only answer to our inquiries was that Sir 
Arthur hoped to let us have the music in a day or two. Then 
his secretary rang me up and said Sir Arthur had worked 
hard at it, had made repeated attempts but had utterly failed, 
and he would be glad if we would get someone else to write 
the music. To this we could not consent, as we had widely 
advertised Sullivan’s name. 

Finally the composer came to see me and explained his 
difficulties. ‘The words, the rhythm, the metre would none 
of them suggest an idea to him. Every phrase he had tried 
he had discarded. I asked him why he didn’t attempt some- 
thing on the same lines as Private ‘Tommy Atkins,* and at his 
request I hummed the chorus to him : 

Oh! Tommy, Tommy Atkins, you’re a good ’un heart and hand. 
You’re a credit to your calling and to all your native land. 


May your luck be never failing, may your gal be ever true: 
God bless you, Tommy Atkins, here’s your country’s love to you. 


This was the inspiration. Within two days came the 
music from Sir Arthur Sullivan. The song was first sung 
at the Palace Theatre by the well-known tenor, Mr. John 
Coates, who was the composer’s choice, and the composer 
conducted. Band parts were written and the most famous 
brass bands in the country entered for The Absent-Minded 
Beggar competition at the Royal Albert Hall, Sir Arthur 
being the judge. Every barrel-organ ground out the tune, 
and for months it was Absent-Minded Beggar wherever 


* Private Tommy Atkins: Words by Henry Hamilton, music by S. Potter. 
Edwin Ashdown. ‘The song is still in print. 
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you went. Mr. Kipling declared that if it were not suicide, 
he would gladly shoot the man who wrote the jingle. In 
the end nearly a quarter of a million sterling was raised, 
and the original buildings of the Treloar Cripples’ Hospital 
at Alton was built out of the fund. 


* * ¥ * * * * 


Private Tommy Atkins deserves to rank among the more 
famous songs of the people. It has a fine staccato tune, but 
it did not catch on at first, as the music was set to words 
derogatory of the soldier. Then new words were written 
in praise of him, and for four or five years before the South 
African War there was no more popular song at the music- 
halls. We had adapted the last line of the chorus under the 
Evening News’ picture of Dr. Jameson in February, 1896.* 

Directly I read through The Absent-Minded Beggar 
the resemblance to Tommy Atkins was apparent. Knowing 
that Kipling often wrote with a tune ringing in his head, I 
was convinced this was the one that had inspired the verses, 
and I passed on the idea to Sir Arthur Sullivan, who gave 
practical proof of its correctness. ‘The truth was afterwards 
confirmed by Mr. Kipling. I notice The Absent-Minded 
Beggar does not appear in any volume of Kipling’s collected 
poems ;t this in itself is a distinction, for it is sure to be 
unearthed later. It may not be poetry, but certainly it is 
a vigorous tribal lay and has the historical value of a Punch 
cartoon in that it epitomized accurately public opinion at 
a great crisis. It is part of our national character to feel 
shame at all enthusiasms after the impulse has lapsed, es- 
pecially of martial enthusiasms, nevertheless the popular 
sentiment which these verses embodied was to reach even 
greater force and volume fifteen years later. 

* See page 144. 


+ Since this was written, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have published a complete 
edition of Kipling’s poems, in which The Absent-Minded Beggar appears. 
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THE TIMES NEWSPAPER 


AFTER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS 
IT CHANGES HANDS 
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THE TIMES NEWSPAPER 


AFTER ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY YEARS 
IT CHANGES HANDS 


UMOURS for ten years or more had been current 
periodically that The Times was in difficulties and 
the journal in the market. 

They had gained force in 1907 after The Times Book Club 
dispute, and the proprietors of the Daily Mail were frequently 
named as possible purchasers. The stories would grow 
circumstantial, obtain wide credence and again and again be 
blown to the winds by an authoritative statement. It came 
as a surprise to Fleet Street and to the world at large to read 
in The Observer of Sunday, January §, 1908 : 


Tue Furure or THe Times 


It is understood that important negotiations are 
taking place which will place the direction of The 
Times in the hands of a very capable proprietor 
of several popular magazines and newspapers. 


This description pointed to one of two men—Lord North- 
cliffe or Mr. Arthur Pearson.* It could not be the former, 


* Sir Arthur Pearson, Baronet 1916 (born February 24, 1866), after founding 
the Daily Express (see page 159), had acquired the control of the St. James’s Gazette, 
and in 1903 of the Standard and Evening Standard. He amalgamated the Evening 
Standard and St. James’s Gazette, retaining the former title. After the first natural 
set-back the Evening Standard became a pronounced success. The progress of the 
morning Standard was at this time slower and more dubious. In 1912 he retired 
from journalism, being overtaken by blindness, and henceforth he devoted his 
undaunted energy and great organizing powers to what he himself called the educa- 
tion of the blind. His name will ever be held in the grateful remembrance of the 
nation for his work in this direction, and especially for all he has done for the sailors 


and soldiers blinded in the war. 
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as The Observer was not only his property but he was known, 
though absent in France, to take a close personal interest in 
its direction, as at the time it was practically without an 
editor, Mr. J. L. Garvin* not occupying the editorial chair 
until the following month. 

All surmises were quickly at an end. On Tuesday, January 
7, this announcement was printed in The Times : 


Tue Times 


Negotiations are in progress whereby it is contem- 
plated that The Times newspaper shall be formed 
into a limited company under the proposed chair- 
manship of Mr. Walter. 

The newspaper as heretofore will be published 
at Printing House Square. 

The business management will be reorganized by 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, the proposed managing 
director. 

The editorial character of the paper will remain 
unchanged and will.be conducted as in the past on 
lines independent of party politics. 

The contemplated arrangements will in all proba- 
bility require the sanction of the Court before they 
become definitive. 


The following Sunday,-January 12, there was in The 
Observer a long leading article, which it was apparent had been 
written or directly inspired by Lord Northcliffe. It was on 
the whole friendly to Mr. Pearson, though those familiar 
with the writer’s sword-play fancied they could detect occa- 
sional prickings under the fifth rib. It began by stating that 


* The Observer was founded in 1792 by William Clement, who also founded 
Bell’s Life and in 1821, on James Perry’s death, bought the Morning Chronicle. 
It has always claimed to be the leading London Sunday paper, and though at different 
periods of its career this has been in dispute, since Mr. J. L. Garvin became editor 
in February, 1908, its pre-eminence has been accepted. Mr. Garvin has the most 
eloquent pen in Fleet Street, and can discuss with equal insight and knowledge foreign 
affairs and home questions. He has another distinction. His staff maintain there is 
no editor in London who inspires the same affection in his men as he. 
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Mr. Pearson was regarded as Beelzebub by large classes in 
the country, but the writer did not agree with this view: 


Mr. Pearson is still young ; he isa little over forty. . . . 
He has done strong as well as sensational things. He 
has assuredly learnt that the mass of Englishmen possess 
a natural character utterly different from the tempera- 
ment of the cosmopolitan and excitable millions to whom 
Mr. Hearst appeals and that the scope of merely sen- 
sational journalism is strictly limited in this country. 


Mr. Pearson was congratulated on his large experience 
of “the business technique of newspaper reorganization.” 
“Tt has been long a general assumption,” the writer went on 
to say, “ that some changes in the management of The Times 
were inevitable. Rumour played with the wrong names.” 
It was predicted that the price would be eventually reduced 
to a penny with perhaps an intermediate stage at twopence. 
The decline of the paper’s fortunes, it was said, were primarily 
due to the fact that “it missed its psychological moment 
and remained at threepence instead of realizing that the 
proudest traditions require to be revitalized and that the 
best methods of securing success are valid only for their 
period.” At the end the writer remarked : 

““ Mr. Pearson has the opportunity of his life and it is 
evidently quite baseless to imagine he will set himself to 
fail in the most obvious of all ways by playing it too low.” 

Fleet Street of course knew that the wrong names with 
which it was said rumour had played were those of the Daily 
Mail proprietors, and it was also general knowledge that to 
control The Times had for long been the open ambition of 
Lord Northcliffe, so this article was considered on the whole 
a dignified acceptance of defeat and a generous tribute to 
a successful rival. 

It had hardly been published before rumours arose that 
a serious hitch had occurred in The Times—Pearson nego- 
tiations. At the end of the week it was seen that there was 
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truth in these reports, as the following paragraph appeared 
in The Times on Saturday, January 18: 


Tue TIMES 


As some misapprehension would appear to have 
arisen in reference to the statement as to the future 
conduct of The Times inserted in our issue of the 
7th inst., we desire to call attention to the fact 
that such statement referred only to certain nego- 
tiations being in progress and further to state, as 
the fact is, that no sale of The Times has yet been 
effected nor has any decision been arrived at as to 
the mode or terms of any such sale. 


For two months no further public statements were made. 
It was known that the sale of the great daily was before the 
Courts and that the Daily Mail proprietors were among 
the bidders. ‘The matter was finally put at rest when on 
March 17 an announcement was made in The Times. Al- 
though the names of those who had found the money were 
not mentioned it was at once known that the direction of 
The Times would henceforth be in the hands of Lord North- 
cliffe and not of Mr.. Pearson, The Observer article notwith- 
standing. ‘This paragraph ran : 


Tus Times 
His Lordship Mr. Justice Warrington yesterday 


made an order sanctioning an agreement under 
which a company will be forthwith formed to take 
over the business of the publication of The Times 
newspaper and the undertakings carried on in con- 
nexion therewith. Mr. Walter will be Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, which will consist solely 
of existing members of the staff: Mr. George Earle 
Buckle, Mr. Valentine Chirol, Mr. William Flavelle 
Moneypenny, with Mr. Moberly Bell as Managing 
Director. No shares will be offered to the public, 
There will be no change whatever in the political 
or editorial direction of the paper, which will be 
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conducted by the same staff on the independent 
lines pursued uninterruptedly for so many years. 

Further light was thrown by The Times on this transac- 
tion a couple of years later. Mr. Arthur Walter died of 
influenza in his sixty-fourth year on February 22, 1gto. In 
the course of his obituary next day this reference was made 
to the new company. 

The Times Publishing Company was formed as the 
result of suits instituted in the Law Courts for the 
purpose of adjusting more or less conflicting rights and 
interests of the several proprietors of this journal. At 
the date in question The Times was owned by a number 
of proprietors without definite liability or specific re- 
sponsibility. In consequence of the action of some of 
these proprietors the Courts were moved to declare 
that the position of all parties should be regularized 
under the Limited Liability Acts. This was done by 
the formation of a Company with a capital of £750,000 
and of this company Mr. Walter was chosen Chairman. 


ROMANCE OF PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE 

Before going behind the scenes, let me review rapidly the 
salient events that led to The Times finding itself for sale in 
the one hundred and twenty-fourth year of its existence. 

It had been founded as we have seen in 1785 by a coal 
merchant, John Walter,* who having made a fortune in his 
trade speculated as an underwriter at Lloyd’s and became 
bankrupt. He was a man of sterling integrity and excep- 
tional force of character, and at the age of forty-five, with a 
wife and six children dependent on him, he acquired a con- 
trolling interest in a new method of printing, patented by a 
compositor, Henry Johnson, and he set about rebuilding his 
fortune. 

In April, 1784, he acquired “the King’s late printing 
house in Blackfriars,” and began to print books “ logographi- 
cally,” one of the first productions of his press being an 

* See note, page 38. 
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edition of Robinson Crusoe. Johnson’s patent consisted 
of printing by means of “logotypes” or founts of complete 
words instead of single letters. “It was said that orders 
to the typefounder ran after this fashion: Send me a hun- 
dredweight made up in separate pounds, of heat, cold, wet, 
dry, murder, fire, dreadful robbery, atrocious outrage, fearful 
calamity and alarming explosion. Another hundred would 
be made up of honourable gentleman, loud cheers, gracious 
majesty, interesting female and so on.”’* 

The English language was first reduced to five thousand 
words, and afterwards it is said to fifteen hundred logotypes. 
One would like to see a catalogue of those logotypes. 
Walter claimed that by this process he could print from 
four to six times quicker than by ordinary type. But, ad- 
mitting the claim, the economy in cost of setting which might 
have been anticipated was neutralized by the printers employed 
on logotypes insisting on being paid by time and not by 
piece. According to the fashion of the day Walter appealed 
to “ Noblemen and Gentlemen ” to subscribe to “ his plan of 
printing logographically.” He had hopes the King would 
have headed the list, but it is said they were defeated by 
His Majesty perceiving among the patrons the name of 
Benjamin Franklin, then American Minister in Paris. Frank- 
lin, who was a printer by trade, and Walter had a friendly 
correspondence over logography. 

The earliest issues of The Times were printed by this 
system, but it ceased to be used, no one knows exactly when, 
but probably soon after 1790. Curiously, logotypes were 
revived as recently as 1883,f but type-setting machines have 
now destroyed them for ever. 

Walter pushed the scheme with energy but it was not a 
success. He declared Johnson to be a swindler, and that 


*“ The Fourth Estate,” by F. Knight Hunt. David Bogue. 


tlam indebted to The Times Printing Number, September ro, 1912 (now 
published in book form), for most of the information about logography. 
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the famous type-founder Caslon had been intimidated by 
the printing and bookselling trades so that he refused to cast 
his types for him. 


* * % * * * * 


It is a moot point whether John Walter’s creditors found 
the purchase money for “the King’s late printing-house in 
Blackfriars,” or whether he bought it out of the residue of his 
fortune after he had received his discharge. The printing- 
house was on historic ground. Here had stood the famous 
monastery of the Black Friars or Dominicans. Here or 
hereabouts the trial for divorce of Henry VIII. and Katharine 
of Arragon had been heard, the way of the King to the Court 
being perhaps still commemorated in Tudor Street or King 
‘Tudor Street, as it used to be called. 

‘Two centuries before Walter came Shakespeare had 
often walked this way, for here stood his Playhouse. ‘There 
is still Playhouse Yard just behind ‘The Times office. 

Printing House Square does not appear until after Walter’s 
advent. ‘The name is absent from his first advertisement. 
A Queen Anne Street directory (1708), which gives correctly 
all the neighbouring squares, courts, etc.—Playhouse Square, 
Glasshouse Square, Ireland Yard, Cobbs Court, Hughs’ 
(now Huish’s) Court, Church Entry, etc.—speaks only of 
“Printing House Lane, on the east side of Black Fryars, 
a passage to the Queen’s Prihting House which is a stately 
Building.” Was it Walter who promoted the lane to a 
square ? We know he had a nice taste in nomenclature.* 
The “stately building” had been burnt down in 1737. It 
was rebuilt and occupied by John Baskett, the King’s printer, 
but in 1770 Baskett moved to New Street on the other side 
of Fleet Ditch above Shoe Lane and the premises remained 
empty until Walter bought them in 1784, moving with his 


* See page 127. 
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family to an adjoining red-brick house, with a little garden, 
which is there to this day. In this house his son, the greatest 
of the dynasty, died and his grandson, the third John Walter, 


was born. 


* * * * * * * 


Why The Times, or more correctly the Daily Universal 
Register—its original titl—came into being on New Year’s 
Day, 1785, is not clear. It was admittedly a by-product, 
book-printing being Walter’s occupation. It may have 
been started to keep his printing staff and machinery em- 
ployed, as some think, or as a cheap method of advertising his 
job-printing or, again, in order to defend his logography, 
but all these suggestions overlook the fact that in the very 
first issue John Walter makes it plain that his intention 
is to found a daily paper with a wide and permanent 
appeal. 

He analyses acutely the daily papers then in existence 
without mentioning names or, as he says, ‘‘ detracting from 
their acknowledged merits,” and he concludes that “a news- 
paper, conducted on the true and natural principle of such 
a publication ought to be the Register of the Times and 
faithful recorder of every species of intelligence.” It was, 
no doubt, the accidental phrase-in this article “the Register 
of the Times,” printed with a capital letter, that was the 
prime origin of the present name. 

The real reason for John Walter’s adventure in journal- 
ism is probably to be found in the natural disposition of the 
man. He had already had a chance insight into it, for when 
a coal merchant in 1770 he had served on the jury which 
tried Junius’s letter to the King in the Public Advertiser.* 
When he moved to Blackfriars he was within a stone’s throw 
of the rules of the Fleet Prison, where men suffered mainly 
not through want of brains or morals, but from lack of 


“See note, page 4o. 
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pence.. He would have had no feelings about ‘the sin of 
insolvency, and being naturally hospitable and inclining 
to men of ideas, it may be certain that writers for the Press 
soon found their way to his house in Printing House Lane 
and that round his mahogany newspapers were freely criticized 
and new papers perfectly planned. Under the same cir- 
cumstances that is exactly what would happen to-day, and 
what, if the truth were known, probably goes on daily when- 
ever journalists find themselves in the company of enter- 
prising men possessing the necessary capital or plant to 
produce a newspaper. 

It is often forgotten that besides The Times John Walter 
founded The Evening Mail, a tri-weekly, and so the conjunc- 
tion of Times and Mail is no new thing but goes back a hundred 
and twenty years. 

Journalism had other terrors than bankruptcy in those 
days. Within five years of starting his daily, Walter found 
himself in a worse place than the Fleet Prison—in Newgate. 
Here he was imprisoned for sixteen months, and though as 
a misdemeanant he had privileges, he suffered acutely. ‘ At 
eight o’clock, I am locked up every evening in common with 
the felons, after which time no soul is permitted to have a 
person with him. Judge what a man must feel who has 
till lately enjoyed even the luxuries of life.” And all this 
for trumpery paragraphs criticizing, and rightly criticizing, 
the conduct of certain royal princes. 

These hard experiences induced John Walter to hand over 
the management of his newspapers to his second son, John, 
in 1803. The father was then sixty-three and the son twenty- 
seven years old. The eldest son, William, had proved a 
failure at the newspaper business. 

John Walter, Senior, retired to Teddington Grove, where 
he died on November 22, 1812. His Will fills eight quarto 
pages of crabbed writing. He is grateful for the good fortune 
“‘ which the blessing of the Almighty God has been pleased 
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to bestow upon me.” ‘Where my body roots* when 
life is departed is of very little moment to me.” He desires 
to be buried “ without pomp and funeral ceremony more 
than decency requires.” ‘I trust that my Redeemer at the 
day of judgment will pardon whatever follies incident to 
human nature I may have committed.” 

The nature of these follies is revealed when on reading 
through the document we find that of the eleven sixteenth- 
shares which he held in The Times newspaper, he bequeathed 
one, with certain reservations, to his natural son. 

In this Will he created a number of permanent annuities 
of £50 and more to be paid “ out of the profits, gains and 
emoluments of The Times newspaper so long as the said 
newspaper shall continue to be published.” It was these 
annuities that were the stumbling block in 1908, and their 
exact nature appears not to have been discovered either 
by Mr. Arthur Walter or Sir Arthur Pearson. Yet the 
Dictionary of National Biography published in 1899 has this 
reference to them in its notice of the first John Walter : 


The elder Walter remained sole proprietor till his 
death, but by deeds executed in his lifetime, and supple- 
mented by the provisions of his Will, he divided the 
profits of The Times into a number of shares, which he 
distributed among members of his family and other 
persons connected with the paper. ‘These shares being 
inalienable by sale are still held by the descendants 
and legal representatives of the original beneficiaries. 
The fee simple of the premises and the capital involved 
in the undertaking, together with the sole management 
of the paper, were retained by the founder of The Times 
in his own control and passed successively to his son 
and grandson. 


* * * * * * * 


John Walter II. was as great an individualist as his father, 
and being able to concentrate himself on a single business, 


*“ Roots” is the word written in the Will, but obviously it should read “ rots.” 
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achieved more. He was an autocrat and despotic, but generous 
with his money. He fought with his printers, editors, con- 
tributors and finally with his son and successor within the 
office and with every public man who annoyed him outside 
the office. But when the History of British Journalism during 
the first half of the nineteenth century comes to be written, 
he will certainly stand out as one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, Fleet Street personality of that period. He died of 
cancer in the house in Printing House Square on July 28, 
1847, aged seventy-one. 

An autocrat rarely breeds an autocrat, and when it does 
happen open rebellion ensues at a very early age. The third 
John Walter certainly had a quarrel with his father over the 
attitude of The ‘Times on the Tractarian Movement and with- 
drew from the active management of the paper, in which he 
had been associated on leaving Oxford, but the difference 
of opinion was not sufficiently acute to affect the succession. 

In 1847, at the age of twenty-nine, he succeeded his father 
and his grandfather in the exclusive management of The 
‘Times newspaper and in the autocratic traditions surrounding 
it. His inheritance was greater than his father’s in two re- 
spects—the estate of Bear Wood* in Berkshire which his 
father had bought and the grounds of which he had laid 
out at a great cost, and an editor, appointed by his father, 
John Delane. 

The third John Walter was a Member of Parliament 
from 1847 to 1885 with a break of three years. For the 
greater part of this period he professed Liberalism and fol- 
lowed Gladstone. He never held office nor is there any 


* The second Walter bought from the Crown an outlying part of Windsor Forest, 
calling the place Bear Wood. He spent large sums in building a house, laying out the 
grounds and developing the property, which eventually amounted to 7,000 acres. The 
third Walter pulled down his father’s house and erected a magnificent mansion in the 
late Tudor style, the work taking ten years. The grounds are of great beauty; the 
lake covers ten acres. Most of the estate was sold in 1911, and the house and grounds 
in October, 1919, Sir Thomas Devitt, the purchaser, making it into an orphanage and 
training college for the children of merchant seamen. 
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record of his being offered it. His editor, on the other hand, 
had been offered unofficially the Under-Secretaryship for 
War in 1861 by Palmerston.* ‘Two permanent alterations 
this John Walter made; he appointed in 1847 the first 
business manager, Mr. Mowbray Morris, who subsequently 
married one of Delane’s sisters; and he rebuilt Printing 
House Square, leaving untouched the ancestral dwelling- 
house where he had been born. He must often have felt his 
position as proprietor to be a secondary one compared 
with his editor. Walter himself was of a retiring disposition, 
whereas Delane knew everyone and went everywhere. More- 
over, in the office Delane’s position was impregnable, for one 
brother-in-law, Sir George Dasent, was the assistant editor 
and his alter ego, and another brother-in-law, Mowbray 
Morris, was the business manager. . 
There was a hard frost in the winter of 1870, and skating 
on the lake at Bear Wood. ‘The eldest son, the fourth John 
Walter, then in the middle twenties, had just returned 
from Japan. On Christmas Eve the ice broke; the young 
man plunged in to save his sisters and was drowned. Delane, 
in a letter to Dasent on that occasion, gives this passing 
glimpse of the relationship between editor and proprietor. 


I was at Ascot,t_just preparing for church when 
“Joseph from Bear Wood” was announced and, ex- 
pecting only some “‘ fuss’ about a leader or a review, 
I was rather impatient at being disturbed, but one glance 
at the poor fellow’s face told the story almost as well 
as he could. 


* * * * * * * 


Sir George Dasent retired from The Times office in 1870 ; 
Mowbray Morris died in 1874; Delane retired in 1877, 
dying two years later. Thomas Chenery, who had been 


“See Delane’s letter to Walter, July, 1861.“ John Delane,”’ by A. I. Dasent. 
John Murray. 


t Delane for many years owned as his country residence Ascot Heath House. 
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The Times correspondent at Constantinople before and 
during the Crimean War, was appointed editor in 1877. 
Seven years later he died and was succeeded by Mr. George 
Buckle,* a scholar of Winchester and New College, Oxford, 
who had joined The Times staff four years previously. He 
was then in his thirtieth year and was editor from 1884 to 
1912. During these changes the proprietor had remained 
constant, and his influence on the editorial direction naturally 
strengthened. In 1885 he retired from Parliament, having 
split with Gladstone over the Home Rule question. 

There were two principles under the Walter rule in 
Printing House Square that continued in force to the end. 
No Walter would allow himself to talk of the internal affairs 
of his office. Miss Mitford in 1854 refers to the second 
John Walter as ‘‘ the shyest and awkwardest of men, who 
could not bear to hear the slightest allusion to the journal 
from which he derived both his fortune and his fame.”’ She 
thought this to be due to a false shame, but it was rather 
to a strong pride, for he looked on the paper as his private 
and personal property and therefore not a fit topic for general 
conversation. 

The other principle was that a Walter had the right to 
make what announcement he pleased in The Times without 
any reference to the editor or any member of the staff. 


THE PARNELL LETTER AND ITS FINALE 


It was announced in the London Press on Saturday, 
March 5, 1887, that Mr. Arthur Balfour had succeeded 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach as Chief Secretary for Ireland. On 
Monday, March 7, a series of articles entitled “ Parnellism 


* No editor of The Times had a harder task to fulfil than Mr. George Buckle. 
During the years when readers were falling off and the managerial policy was bringing 
the paper at home into disrepute, he maintained its editorial prestige in a remarkable 
manner. The Times had always enjoyed a high character on the Continent, and this 
character never diminished. It is no exaggeration to say that the survival of The 
Times during these critical years of adversity is largely due to Mr. Buckle’s editorship, 


18 
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and Crime ” began in The Times “ to remind the public of 
certain facts connected with the Home Rule agitation which are 
too often permitted to drop out of sight.” At this time the 
Irish Party had joined hands with the Liberals, Walter’s old 
party, then in opposition. 

The final article of this celebrated series was published on 
April 18, and contained a facsimile letter bearing Parnell’s 
signature and assumed to have been written by him to Patrick 
Egan, Treasurer of the Land League, within ten days of the 
Phoenix Park murders.* The letter was as follows: 

15,5 cme 
Dear Sir, 
I am not surprised at your friend’s anger but he 
and you should know that to denounce the murders 


was the only course open to us. To do that promptly 
was plainly our best policy. 

But you can tell him and all others concerned that 
though I regret the accident of Lord F. Cavendish’s 
death, I cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no more 
than his deserts. 


You are at liberty to show this to him and others whom 


you can trust also, but let not my address be known. He 
can write to the House of Commons. 


Yours very truly, 
Cuas. S. ParNett. 


~ 
. 


In the letterpress accompanying the facsimile, it is admitted 
that the body of the letter is not in Parnell’s handwriting : 

“It occupies the whole of the first page of an ordinary 
sheet of stout white note-paper, leaving no room on the same 
page for the signature, which is placed on the fourth page 
near the top right-hand corner. It was an obvious precaution 
to sign upon the back instead of upon the second page, so 


that the half-sheet might, if necessary, be torn off and the 
letter disclaimed.” 


“Lord Frederick Cavendish, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Burke, the 


Permanent Under-Secretary, were assassinated in Phoenix Park, Dublin, on Saturday 
May 6, 1882. 
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In the first leading article of the day The Times wrote: 


We place before our readers to-day a document 
the grave importance of which it would be difficult to 
overestimate. It is a facsimile of a letter from Mr. 
Parnell written a week after the Phoenix Park Murders, 
excusing his public condemnation of the crime and 
distinctly condoning, if not approving, the murder of 
Mr. Burke. 

A more tainted document can hardly ever have been 
offered in a newspaper office. It was not only that the body 
of the letter was in a different handwriting, but the last 
three lines had obviously been squeezed together in order to 
get them into the page. The explanation for the curious 
place of the signature was inept. 

It is past understanding how a newspaper proprietor of 
over forty years’ experience could have been so easily duped 
by such a document. 

Nothing much resulted from the letter when it first 
appeared, but in the autumn of 1888 reference was made to it 
in a libel action brought against The Times by an Irish M.P., 
Mr. F. H. O’Donnell. Parnell then began a libel action 
against The Times, putting the damages at {100,000. A 
judicial commission was appointed, and on February 21, 
1889, Richard Pigott confessed the forgery and fled to Madrid, 
where he committed suicide. On February 3, 1890, 
Parnell’s libel action was compromised by The Times paying 
him £5,000. 

* * * * * * * 

It was the beginning of the end. Looking backward, 
one sees that for three years this wretched Parnell letter was 
to The Times a tin kettle tied to a dog’s tail. Whatever the 
paper said or did, there was the vile clatter behind it. It 
had come at a time when its fortunes were ebbing owing 
to the public reaction against daily papers, which were 
primarily opinion-providers. f) 

I 
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Had The Times in the latter days of Delane, or on his 
retirement, joined the ranks of the penny papers, it is more 
than probable that this exposure would have given it a death- 
blow, but preserving its traditional aloofness, emphasized by 
its price, and also maintaining the general excellence of its 
news services, its prestige, although badly damaged, withstood 
the shock. 

One of the chief sources of its strength were its ‘‘ Letters to 
the Editor.” This feature had been begun by the second John 
Walter, probably on the advice of his father, early in the 
nineteenth century, in the hopes of finding a second Junius, 
and he was so far successful in that he discovered his second 
editor, Thomas Barnes, by this means. These letters had been 
steadily encouraged and developed, and they continue to be 
a tower of strength. 

The third John Walter died in 1894, aged seventy-six, 
and was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, Arthur Walter, 
who had been associated with him in the management of 
Printing House Square since 1880. 

When Arthur Walter got into the saddle he found him- 
self on a very different horse from the one his father had 
mounted close on fifty years before. A newspaper in diffi- 
culties is much like a horse crossing a deep stream. If you 
can keep it well in hand and*guiet; the chances are it comes out 
safely on the other side, but once let it begin to plunge and 
flounder, and both horse and rider are bound to come to grief. 
The Times had plunged badly over ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime.” 
There were to be other flounderings. 

Arthur Walter was a charming man, once you had pene- 
trated his innate reserve. He was courteous and kindly and 
intensely loyal. Educated at Eton and Christchurch, he had 
played cricket for his school and his University. From his 
grandfather he had inherited a love of laying out grounds and 
from his father a taste for bricks and mortar. He was famous 
for his landscape gardening, while the cottages on his estate, 
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planned by himself, were the model of the countryside. He 
lived at Bear Wood, bred pedigree sheep and cattle, and 
two or three days a week came up to London as a matter 
of routine, to discharge his duties in Printing House Square. 
But he took no active interest in the newspaper or in any of 
the other businesses connected with it. 

During the Egyptian troubles in the early eighties The 
Times had been extremely well served by its correspondent 
at Alexandria, a merchant of Levantine extraction, Mr. 
Moberly Bell. Mr. Arthur Walter spent a winter in Egypt ; 
he met Mr. Bell and offered him the position of business 
manager of The Times. 

By this time the scarcity of ready money was Becta 
more and more acute, but the traditional privacy of the 
Walters had extended to their counting-house, and no 
statement of accounts or a balance sheet had been per- 
mitted, nor was a written agreement given to any member 
of the staff. Mr. Moberly Bell pointed out to Mr. Walter 
that in order to ascertain the exact state of affairs a balance 
sheet ought at once to be drawn up; and he received his 
permission to prepare it. When it was done, he personally 
submitted it to the proprietor for his inspection. 

Mr. Walter scrutinized it carefully, and as he laid it 
down, exclaimed: ‘* How extraordinary! How very extra- 
ordinary !” 

‘In what way, sir?” asked Mr. Bell. 

“‘ Perhaps you did not notice, but the totals on each side 
exactly correspond.” 

Mr. Walter honestly believed that the incomings and out- 
goings of this enormous concern by a marvellous coincidence 
tallied to a penny. 

Mr. Moberly Bell told me this story. I can well believe 
it. It is in keeping with some of the antique methods and ideas 
that survived in The Times office even ten years later. There 
were stands of muskets which had evidently been brought 
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in when Chartist or other riots threatened, and were still 
kept ready, as though Printing House Square at any moment 
might expect a siege. 


* * * * * * * 


In the middle nineties there arrived in London two 
exceedingly shrewd and pushing American book-salesmen, 
Messrs. Hooper and Jackson. 

Book-peddling in the United States had been reduced to 
a fine art. In its primitive form it consisted in ground- 
baiting a district or suburb with a particular book—usually 
a dictionary or a cheap illustrated cyclopedia. A volume 
would be left at houses and three or four days later the can- 
vasser would call and either collect his volume or obtain from 
the householder his signature to an agreement of monthly 
payments with a small cash deposit. ‘The whole business was 
primarily based on the inherent honesty of human nature, 
and it was justified. The percentage of books not paid for 
or of agreements repudiated was so small as hardly to affect 
the ultimate profits. But the book had to possess some 
special merit or to be backed by some well-known name to 
enable the canvasser*to sway over hesitating buyers. I have 
a friend who did book-canvassing in Western America forty 
years ago, and he declares that the honesty—and stupidity— 
of the average person amazed him. 

Messrs. Hooper and Jackson had acquired the right of 
republishing the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, owned by Messrs. A. and C. Black, which was then 
almost out of date. ‘To push its sale they required a big 
name behind it. Their plan was not to canvas by hand, but 
to circularize. ‘The whole system had been worked out most 
carefully. They called on’ The Times with, it is said, a cheque for 
£25,000 in their pocket. They placed the scheme before the 
manager with that plausibility in which they were pastmasters, 
and they laid the cheque upon the table. Both were accepted. 
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Twenty years previously, had The Times undertaken 
to push the sale of a moribund encyclopedia, it might have 
caused amusement but nothing more. Now that the paper 
was seen to be on the down grade, it excited unfavourable 
comment, though no very apparent harm was done. And it 
brought in the much needed money. 

Even an American boom has its day, and in 1905 Messrs. 
Hooper and Jackson obtained the consent of Mr. Arthur 
Walter to a new book project—The Times Book Club. This 
dispute can be told best and most succinctly in this excerpt 
from The Annual Register, 1906: 


In the autumn of 1905 The Times founded what was 
called a Book Club. The primary object was to circu- 
late books gratuitously among subscribers to the paper, 
as a bonus on their subscriptions. As a natural corol- 
lary the sale of copies (surplus or otherwise) to sub- 
scribers and the outside public followed. At the outset 
The Times announced frankly that its object was to in- 
crease its circulation and its advertising revenue, not to 
make a direct profit from its circulating library or the 
sale of its books. On this understanding accounts were 
opened with various publishers and wholesale houses 
for the supply to The Times of new books as they ap- 
peared on the trade terms granted to other circulating 
libraries, and subject to the same restrictions. Early in 
1896 it was found that the Book Club was’ offering to 
supply recently published books at very reduced prices. 
The chief instance cited was ‘‘ The Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill”? (Macmillan), published in January at 36s. 
net and offered for sale in May by The Times Book Club 
for 7s. 6d. The Publishers’ Association and the Book- 
sellers’ Association first protested, and then passed a rule 
under which “net books” could only be sold to the 
| public below the full price after the lapse of six months, 
and then only if second-hand. The ‘Times asserted its 
right to sell second-hand books when it liked and at what 

rice it liked. ‘These assertions naturally alarmed the 
retail booksellers all over the country, for it meant The 
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Times would be underselling them. They appealed 
to the publishers for protection, who thereupon closed 
their accounts with The Times and refused to supply 
it with books on any terms. 

Here was the coup de grace. 

The quarrel with the retail booksellers was suicidal. I 
have mentioned how the retail newsagents had compelled 
us to print in Manchester if we wanted the Daily Mail to cir- 
culate freely in that district. In the distribution of periodi- 
cals the retail newsagent collectively is as dominant a factor 
in the twentieth century as the Mercury woman was in the 
seventeenth century. 

Now the retail bookseller in every country town is a news- 
agent, through whom the nobility and gentry obtain their 
daily papers. His power in the aggregate is enormous, 
especially with a high-priced journal rapidly losing prestige 
and grip. ‘The first Walter had complained that the book- 
sellers had brought to nought his logography patent, and 
at the last the booksellers were to bring his family to the 
ground. As I said at the opening of this section, it was 
widely rumoured in 1907 that new capital was urgently 
needed if The Times were to survive. 


[Here follow The Observer announcement of sale of 
January 5, 1908, and The Times confirmation of Tues- 
day, ‘January 7, which are printed on pages 263 and 264.] 


HOW WE BOUGHT THE TIMES 


A day or two after this Tuesday of January, 1908, I was 
lunching, as was then my wont, in the grill-room of the 
Savoy Hotel. Mr. Hooper, of Messrs. Hooper and Jackson, 
another frequenter whom I knew, was there. As I passed his 
table I remarked casually : 


““T see from the papers that you are going to have a new 
proprietor at The Times.” 
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He replied sarcastically: “I guess that even in this 
country a man cannot sell property which does not belong to 
him.” 

I paused for an explanation. He asked me to join him at 
luncheon, and he told me the story of the transaction as far 
as it had gone. 

Then I learnt of the numerous small freehold proprietors 
of The Times, whom the first Walter had created by granting 
perpetual annuities on “ the profits, gains and emoluments 
of The Times newspaper so long as it shall continue to be 
published.” The consent of all these freeholders had to be 
given before the sale was legally complete, unless the sanc- 
tion of the Court were obtained. 

I was also told that the first confirmation of the Observer 
announcement which had reached Mr. Buckle, editor for 
four-and-twenty years, and Mr. Moberly Bell, business 
manager appointed by Mr. Walter himself, was when in the 
ordinary routine on the Monday afternoon a proof of The 
‘Times announcement of the Tuesday was laid on their tables 
with the other proofs of the next day’s paper. Inquities were 
made, and they found that the script had been sent to the 
composing-room by Mr. Walter himself, with the instruction 
that it was to be printed immediately following the leaders. 

The proprietor only acted in accordance with the century- 
old rules of his house. No discourtesy was intended to editor 
or business manager; he did what his father, his grandfather, 
his great-grandfather would have done. Naturally this act 
at once set up strong internal opposition. Mr. Moberly 
Bell understood the true position far better than the pro- 
prietor. Mr. Hooper suggested I should meet Mr. Bell. 

At our first meeting Mr. Moberly Bell informed me that 
one of the small proprietors had already taken steps to get a 
Court injunction stopping the sale. He went fully into the 
matter and gave me facts and figures which showed that a 
probable sum of £350,000 was required. As a matter of 
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fact, the amount was exceeded by a few thousands, the 
actual money which changed hands being £365,000. Many 
of the proprietors, including Mr. Walter, were willing to 
take shares in payment or part payment. Whoever pro- 
vided the money would obtain not merely a financial 
interest in the paper but the entire editorial control. For 
a week and more I held The Times in the hollow of my 
hand. 

My first idea was to secure the paper for myself and, 
disposing of my other interests in Fleet Street, to devote 
myself to rebuilding it. 

When a big proposition of this nature is suddenly placed 
before a man, ideas roll rapidly through his brain. One plan 
I remember was to make the journal the official “ Register of 
the Times,” to use the first Walter’s original phrase. In 
foreign news, law reports, reports of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, city intelligence and letters to the editor it still stood pre- 
eminent, though there was plenty of room for improvement. 
I believed The Times could be made so complete and accu- 
rate a record in every department of national life, that it would 
be possible to raise.the price to sixpence and that, while the 
sale would be small, it would command such a powerful and 
influential clientele no first-class advertiser could afford to 
ignore it. xs 

It seemed to me that what was needed was a combinatior 
of the second John Walter and Delane. I would play th< 
former réle, but where was a second Delane to be found— 
an editor with complete grasp and intimate knowledge of 
foreign affairs? One name suggested itself—Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston. Since he had retired from the Viceroyalty of 
India in 1905 he had filled no public office. He had literary 
ability and knew everybody. We had a mutual friend who 
brought us together at luncheon—just the three of us—at his 
flat in Pall Mall. 

I told Lord Curzon the circumstances, and asked him to 
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be part proprietor and editor of The Times when I had carried 
through the deal. We went fully into the ea but 
before we parted he had declined the offer. 


* * * * * * * 


On the morrow I telegraphed to Lord Northcliffe, who 

was in Paris, saying I had an important proposition to place 
before him. On the evening of the day of my arrival 
we went fully into the possible purchase of The ‘Times. 
By now I had obtained from Mr. Moberly Bell not only 
the exact state of affairs but a very good idea of the 
initial difficulties that would confront the successors of 
the Walters in Printing House Square, whoever they might 
be. 
Until my arrival in Paris towards the end of January, 
_ Lord Northcliffe was under the impression that the Walter- 
Pearson negotiations were bound to be completed. His 
article in The Observer had been perfectly sincere, and was 
not a blind to enable him to get behind a rival, as it has 
been often and most unfairly asserted. 

That evening we talked to a late hour and parted without 
coming to a decision. He was to sleep on the question and 
give me his final answer in the morning. One small fact is 
interesting to recall in view of his reference in The Observer 
to Mr. Pearson being a sensationalist, and to his introduction 
of Mr. Hearst’s name. We of course knew that the proprie- 
tors of the Daily Mail were as often accused of sensational- 
ism as the proprietor of the Daily Express, and he expressed 
the fear that if he decided to go into the deal, ‘‘ an unseemly 
wrangle between two yellow journalists* for the possession of 
The Times would be more than the old thing could stand in 

*“ Yellow journalism” is the name applied in the United States to extreme 
sensationalism in the daily Press. It is said to have originated from the coloured 


illustrations in the Sunday edition of the New York Journal, now the New York 
American, a popular daily owned by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, one of the biggest 


newspaper proprietors in America, 
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her present frail state.” I pointed out there would be no 
wrangle, as the matter would be decided by a Chancery 
judge in chambers. The next morning Lord Northcliffe 
gave his consent. 

I returned to London, resumed communication with Mr. 
Moberly Bell, and in Mr. Harry Preston’s Royal York Hotel, 
at Brighton, we drew up a scheme for the Court’s approval, 
under which, if accepted, the control of The Times passed 
from the house of Walter, with whom it had rested since it 
was founded in 1785. 

In March our scheme was approved by the Court, and 
in July we entered into possession. 


* * * * * * * 


My last four years in Fleet Street were occupied with the 
most difficult problems that can confront a newspaper-man : — 
how to restore the failing fortunes of a great daily without 
losing the small nucleus of readers who sustain its flickering © 
life.* ‘Their loyalty implies a strong sense of conservatism, 
and it is quick to resent marked changes. Obviously progress 
had to be most gradual. 

To work up and strengthen an advertising connection 
which had all but vanished, we made free use of supplements, 
and for our advertisement manager we were at the outset 
fortunate to obtain the services of a young Australian 
advertising agent,t who was full of enthusiasm and knew 
how to exploit the prestige of the paper, our chief asset at 
that time. 

In May, 1913, in accordance with The Observer’s prophecy, 
the price was reduced to twopence, and in the following 
March to a penny, but before the first of these reductions 
occurred I had spoken farewell to Fleet Street. At the end 


* See page 202. 


tT Mr. James Murray Alison, now controlling director of Mr. Walter Runciman’s 
group of weekly papers: The Field, Land and Water, The Queen, Law Times, etc. 
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j of 1912 I disposed of my interest in The Times, and the rest 
of the acts of that journal, how its sales were multiplied, its 
j advertisements magnified, its ancient prestige regained, are 
j they not written in the book of the chronicles of the House of 
) Northcliffe ? 


* * * * * * * 


| One word more before I close this section. The news- 
| paper world has its tragedies as well as the big world whose 
| tragedies the newspaper records. One was revealed to me 
| through the purchase of The Times. 

. Mr. Arthur Walter and I became good friends. He 
}/ asked me to dine with him at the Travellers’ Club. There 
| were only ourselves in the Strangers’? Room, a large, lofty 
| chamber with heavy curtains. 

After dinner we talked together. I told him briefly my 
| career, and he marvelled that I, starting with nothing, should 
| have risen as I had done. This brought confidences on his 
} part. Owing to the fatal accident to his brother, he said, 
| he had been thrust into a position for which he had no taste 
| or training. With tears in his eyes he told me how he had to 
| carry on the work and the traditions of his house, sitting in 
| The Times office, hardly knowing what was going on around 
| him, and not permitted by the rules of the family to consult 
| anyone. 

As he talked, I seemed to see the shades of his fathers 
standing in the gloom of that great room—the first Walter, 
who went through bankruptcy and Newgate, yet could die 
_ thanking the Almighty God for the blessings He had be- 
| stowed on him; the second Walter, the self-contained 
| autocrat, whose newspaper was his own affair, but who turned 
aside to create a second interest for his family in his Berk- 
shire estate; the third Walter, holding tight to the robes 
of power, but without the force of character to dethrone 
the strong editor who had practically usurped his father’s 
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place; he sought and found compensation in rebuildiag | 
magnificently his home in Berkshire and Printing House 
Square. 

And now I sat and listened to the fourth Walter. His 
kingdom had been numbered before he had entered into | 
possession. Was he to be blamed for the loss, he on whom : 
the full penalty had fallen, this kindly, cultured io 


gentleman ? We are what we are. 


SECTION VII. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF JOURNALISM 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRINTED WORD ON 
THE HUMAN MIND 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF JOURNALISM 


INFLUENCE OF THE PRINTED WORD ON 
THE HUMAN MIND 


N the north side of Fleet Street, between Shoe Lane 
and Poppin’s Alley, there is a fried sausage shop. 
It was there in 1892. One night in that year a 
Man in the Street stood before the window. He was 
hungry ; he had had nothing to eat since breakfast, and he 
was twenty-seven and of a robust build. His luck was out. 
The smell of the sausages was tantalizing. He hadn’t a 
penny in his pocket. He hired for half a guinea the week a 
single room—a bed and breakfast-room—in Cursitor Street, 
off Chancery Lane.* His friends in London were few; he 
had only just arrived from the provinces, and on this particu- 
lar day he had not been able to buy a meal. He swore he 
wouldn’t go to bed hungry. Through the haze of the 
smoking sausages and frying onions he watched the shopman 
busy behind the counter. 
“‘ Now if I go in and eat my fill and tell him I can’t pay, 
what will he do? What will he say?” 
And the Man in the Street set himself to think out every 
form of threat and abuse he might meet under such circum- 


* The cursitor, practically the same word as courier, was an officer in the Court 
of Chancery who made out the original writs. In this street was the last of the 
old sponging-houses, It was only abolished ten years ago. 
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stances, and how they might be countered. By this time the ; 


shop was empty. He walked in, ordered of the best, and had 


a second helping. Were ever sausages more delicious, fried — 


onions more luscious! And now there was only the bill to 
be settled. 

The shopman sat behind the counter reading The Star. 
He wore spectacles. He might have been a bit deaf, for 
twice the well-supped man had to sing out “ Hello!” before 
he attracted his attention. 

““ Well, wot is it ? ” 

“You know I’ve got no money to pay for my supper.” 
The Man in the Street was cunning; he implied that the 
shopman was an accessory to the act. And he got ready all 
the arguments he had prepared outside. 


“Wot was that?” asked the shopman, eyeing the guilty 


man up and down over the tops of his spectacles. 
He repeated his remark. 
“ Well, I s’pose that will be all right ? ” 
The Man in the Street was, as I have said, of a robust 


build, otherwise he -would have collapsed. It was the one 
remark for which he had no answer ready. He had never , 


thought of it. He caught his breath, and replied gaily : 


“That will be allright. I will be here on Friday. Good- 


night.” ? 
“* Good-night.” 


* *% * * * ¥* * 


Before drawing a moral let us follow the Man in the 
Street for twenty years. Two years later he acquired an — 


interest in an evening paper; twenty years later, almost to 
the very night that he had bluffed those fried sausages and 


onions, he sold his interests in Fleet Street for a handsome 
fortune. 


I was the Man in the Street. I have often thought it : 


would be a simple thing to build up a pretty legend how, — 
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when my luck was down, those sizzling sausages were Bow 
Bells, bidding me turn again, and that the shopman, recogniz- 
ing the hall-mark of honesty, which neither poverty nor 
hunger could obliterate, had given me new courage to persevere 
in my search for fortune. ‘That kind of “hot air ” leaves me 
cold. But in all my career no night is so indelibly impressed 
on my mind as that of the shopman’s unexpected answer. 
I learnt then what I have never forgotten, that no matter how 
clever and cunning you may think yourself, how carefully 
you may prepare the ground beforehand, you cannot predict 
the effect a statement will have on the mind,* because there 
will be present factors unknown to you which may yield a 
result as often as not directly opposite to the one you 
anticipate. 

This is a truth that every publicist and public man, let 
him haunt either Fleet Street or Downing Street, does well 
never to forget. It accounts for much perplexity and dis- 
appointment, and it restricts within painfully narrow limits 
even the influence of the Press. 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 


Who is the Man in the Street ? 

O. Henry, in a typical story,t tells of his quest for a Man 
About Town : 

“‘ He was more vague in my mind than a type should be. 
We must have a concrete idea of anything, even if it be an 
imaginary idea, before we can comprehend it. . . . But the 
canvas of my imagination when it came to limning the Man 
About Town was blank.” 

So he sets out to search New York for him. He asks a 
newspaper reporter, a restaurant waiter, a Salvation lassie 
and a dramatic critic to describe him. They all do, at length. 
But each definition varies, the type remains as shadowy and 


* See page 12. en 
+“ Man about Town”’ from ‘‘ The Four Million,” by O. Henry. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 
19* 
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indeterminate as before, and he pursues his way resolute “ to 
find my Man About Town this night, if I have to rake New 
York from the Battery to Little Coney Island.” He is knocked 
down by a motor-car and is taken unconscious to Bellevue 
Hospital. Consciousness returns in the morning, and the end 
of the quest can best be told in his own words : 
A young doctor came along, grinned, and handed me 
a morning paper. 
“Want to see how it happened ?” he asked cheerily. 
I read the article. Its headlines began where I heard 
the buzzing leave off the night before. It closed with 
these lines : 
“ , . Bellevue Hospital, where it was said that his 
injuries were not serious. He appeared to be a typical 


Man About Town.”’ 


Could a clearer description of the Man in the Street be 
written ? Is not He ourselves all the time ? 


In this country, if you want to see the Man in the Street ~ 


at his best, collect twelve of Him and put them in a jury-box. 
A British jury is not infallible, but for justice and mercy, for 
honesty of opinion ‘and sound common sense, there is no 
tribunal that excels it. This is no new thing, and no one 
knows it better than the journalist. It was the Man in the 
Street (or twelve of Him) who rescued proprietor, editor and 
printer of newspapers from thé pillory ; it was he who, time 
and again, saved them from the ruin threatened by criminal 
prosecutions for libel, instituted by men in power; it was 
he who secured for them liberty and justice and, by bringing 
to nought Castlereagh’s Six Acts, just one hundred years ago, 
undermined the taxes on knowledge and gave the periodical 
Press the absolute freedom which it has now enjoyed for 
sixty years. 

The libel laws to-day are, no doubt, capable of improve- 
ment, but as administered by a British jury, they are not in- 
efficient. ‘The Man in the Street, I again repeat, has a tena- 
cious memory. It does not please him to boast of it. “* Let 
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old bygones be ” is a favourite maxim with him; but if the 


principles for which in past generations he has risked life, 
limb and liberty be at stake, he is quick to recall the facts 
stored at the back of his brain. He saved the pressman 
from being converted into a public object of ridicule by 
having his ears lopped off and his nose slit on the pillory, 
for writing or uttering opinions obnoxious to the rulers of 
the day; but if the pressman, being himself now safe, con- 
verts the public platform of his newspaper into a pillory 
on which he holds up to public contempt and ridicule those 
whose opinions are distasteful to him, then an appeal for 
protection to the Man in the Street (or twelve of Him) will 
never be in vain. 

Remembering the purposes for which criminal libel 
prosecutions were instituted a hundred and fifty years ago, 
~ he will not to-day convict a prisoner of this offence if his 
suspicions are aroused that there is a political motive in the 


background. 


* * * * * * * 


The Man in the Street is often accused of a love for sensa- 
tion. But it must be admitted that even in the yellowest 
Press he has to be content with a very mild form of it, when 
compared with the public sights he could witness in the streets 
at the time Buckley was publishing his Daily Courant. 

Here is a little incident that occurred at Marble Arch 
less than two hundred and twenty years ago. Of course there 
was then no Marble Arch; it was still to London what 
Golgotha had been to Jerusalem, the place where malefactors 
and disturbers of the peace, i.e, men who, to use Samuel 
Butler’s phrase, had committed the immorality of being too 
far in front of their own age, were publicly tortured to death. 
It was Tyburn Hill. 

“On December 12, 1705, one John Smith condemned 
for felony and burglary was conveyed to Tyburn. After 
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he had hanged about a quarter of an hour a reprieve coming, 
he was cut down and being let blood, came to himself, to the 
great admiration of the spectators, the executioner having 
pulled him by the legs and used other means to put a speedy 
period to his life.” 

Think of this incident reported to-day in the Evening News 
or the Star! It would tell itself; it would hardly want head- 
lines. And the pictures next morning in the Mirror and the 
Daily Sketch! What sensation of to-day can compare with 
this public spectacle at the Park Lane end of the Bayswater 

Road, within a stone’s throw of Selfridge’s ? 

At the very moment when the executioner was pulling 
John Smith’s legs to put a speedy period to his life, London 
builders were erecting houses and London silversmiths fashion- 
ing tea and coffee sets, which are still regarded as models of 
good taste, and which the Man in the Street of that day 
admired as greatly as he admired John Smith taking his first 
gasps of breath after hanging a quarter of an hour on the 
public gallows. 

Some day it may- occur to the film makers—I present 
this idea to my friend and colleague, Mr. Newbould, M.P.— 
to throw on the screens the common sights of London in the 
past centuries, and the Man in the Street will then discover 
that though clothes have~altered in cut, tastes have hardly 
varied, and that most of his own are hereditary. 


* * * * * * * 


Those who know Brighton know that the Royal Albion 
Hotel is, as it were,a promontory jutting out into the open 
space before the Royal Aquarium and the Palace Pier. On 
the right flows the swift current of the Grand Parade, which 
ends here. On the left the Old Steyne, fed by half a score 
tributaries, debouches. Down the East Cliff from Kemp 
‘Town comes the main coast road, and below the cliff, along 
the beach,is the Madeira Drive. At the extreme end of the 
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Royal Albion promontory is a plate-glass verandah, and here, 
this December, I sat and watched the shifting crowds— 
horse and foot, perambulator, bicycle, bath-chair, motor-car. 

I beheld before me the Man in the Street into whose 
brainpan I had been trying to peer for the better part of my 
working life. I wanted to know what he thought; what 
things more than others appealed to him. It was guess-work 
nearly all the time. That I had frequently guessed aright, 
the popularity of the papers I had been associated with had 
testified. But I never knew when I was right. What was 
he thinking of at this very moment? If I went out and asked 
the first half-dozen what had brought them to Brighton, how 
many could give me a definite reason ? 

** Oh, we’ve come for a holiday.” 

“T see that. But why to Brighton ? ” 

** My brother was coming, so we came together.” 

** But what made your brother come? ” 

“ How am I to know?” 

And so it would go on, and no one offer a better reason 
than a flock of sheep following the bell-wether through a gap 
in the hedge, until perhaps the last, who would tell you he 
was a Londoner born and bred, didn’t care where he went so 
long as he got a breath of the sea, formerly went to Margate, 
but now came to Brighton because there was a saving of three 
shillings on a single railway fare. 

It is this Sixth Man that causes the trouble. He has 
learnt to think, not always accurately, but usually effectively, 
where his personal interests are in question. Since education 
has become general, he is multiplying and in the future he 
will probably multiply more quickly. For though the know- 
ledge of the Three R’s does not in itself teach a person to 
think, its effect is to stimulate the intelligence, and possibly 
through the brain-tissues, or more probably through the un- 
conscious home-training, an aptitude for thought is developed 
in the next and succeeding generations. It is the Sixth Man, 


i 
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the Thinking Man, whom Fleet Street must have on its side, 
the other five do not matter yet awhile. But if the Thinking 


| Man speaks well of a journal, it is well with the journal ; 
_ if he distrusts its opinions, grows suspicious of its selection of 
news and brands it as dull and dishonest, its circulation falls. 


VIEWS OF THE VISIONARY 


A hundred years ago, a Visionary who climbed to the top 
of the Pisgah of his political faith might have beheld a 
promised land where the working classes enjoyed the same 
franchise as the upper classes. There were few who then 
dared the dizzy height. ‘To-day need a Visionary ascend so 
high to survey his promised land ? 

Even Mr. J. H. Thomas, M.P., of the Privy Council, 
can discern a region of broad levels and fertile plains where 
there are neither high places nor pestilential swamps, but 
where a people dwell, secure in their power to defend them- 
selves, proud to work each for the other, none scorning 
labour, none denied leisure, but all sacrificing at least a third 
of their life hours as. the right and natural tribute to the 
commonweal! It is the view of a Visionary, but he is also a 
Man in the Street. 

And the actualist at once asks: “‘ Even if your promised 
land be entered, will strifesend ?.” 

Then there is that other Visionary who asserts progress 
is an illusion, civilization a disease, and agrees with the scientist 
that the whole tale of human life and endeavour, from the first 
wriggle of the protoplasm to the last breath of the last per- 
fected being, will, when it is told, be but a meteor flashing 
across the black vault of eternity and fading into nothingness. 
This Man in the Street the journalist must also recognize, 
but he will hardly trouble himself about him, remembering 
it was only as yesterday, in comparison with the known periods 
of his past, that civilized man deemed the pillars of Hercules 
the end of the planet on which he dwelt, and he will regard 
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with distrust any pillars which science at this still early hour 
may set up to mark the finality of the Universal Purpose. 


* * * * * * * 


Since public opinion won freedom, its broad tendency has 
been to endeavour to obtain wider liberty and happiness of 
life for the generality of mankind. Even the forces which are 
termed reactionary will, on close examination, not infrequently 
be found to have for their object, not the thwarting of liberty, 
but less haste in the gift and more carefully considered methods 
whereby in the end it may be more certainly assured.* 

The Great War came at a time when a full generation had 
enjoyed the advantages of general education and of a wide 
franchise. Already new movements were astir among the 
commonalty for better conditions of life. No one denied 
their necessity in the abstract. When it was seen how the 
mass of the people bore itself in the struggle ; how with the 
fighting men it was Agincourtt every day, knights dismount- 
ing and standing shoulder to shoulder with the men-at-arms, 
then the flood springs of progress burst forth and the rivers 
were in spate. Their very rush and roar seem even to-day 
to-threaten the channels which the nation has carefully con- 
structed in the past for its own safety. 

* The present Indian Reforms are a case in point. I have discussed them with 
many authorities and so far as I can sift out the crux of the matter, it is a dispute whether 
the time is ripe for so broad a measure, or whether it would not be wiser to postpone 
it, or a large part of it, for a generation until public opinion in that country is more 
generally educated. India, it is said, has been trying to rule herself without success 
for thirty centuries, so why risk a promising experiment for the sake of two or three 
decades? It isa debatable point, the more soas I am told that if the social rules still 
common in many Brahmin households prevailed in this country, the first thing Lord 
Curzen would have to do on returning home from attending a Cabinet meeting would 


be to send for a priest and be churched like a woman, because he had sat in the same 
room with Mr. George Barnes. 


t+ We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition. 
King Henry V., Act IV., Scene 3. 
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It is only the logical sequence of progress in the past, of 
betterment won years ago. It is a commonplace of history that 
improved conditions foster revolutionary impulses. The 
abnormal national existence of the last five years has hastened 
and in a sense deflected progress. If I know anything of the 
Man in the Street, he has in this period come to put entirely 
new values on words and deeds. Bombs and thunderbolts 
forged by tongues and the pens of ready writers no longer 
alarm him. It is deeds, facts, acts he demands. 

There is nothing new in this. It is a natural development 
of George Newnes’s great discovery, only the Man in the 
Street did not realize how deeply his taste for facts affected 
his own career, until the war brought him into close contact 
with the naked realities of life and taught him its exceeding 
shortness. 


* * * * * * * 


Will ever it be possible to hear what O. Henry calls ‘the 
composite vocal message of massed humanity ? ” 

That keen analyser of the emotions tried to ascertain 
what the Voice of the City* was saying. He asked first 
Aurelia, the woman whom he loved. But she could tell him 
nothing. He tried a bar-tender, and before the bar-tender 
could give him an answer there came a double ring at a bell, 
which was a sign that his wife and his child were waiting 
for a glass of beer for their supper. He next spoke to a police- 
man on his beat, who remarked, ‘‘ Cities don’t say nothing,” 
but asked him to keep an eye open for the inspector, as the 
gal he married last Tuesday was waiting on the corner for a 
kiss. So the seeker goes home and sits beside his beloved : 


And then wonder of wonders and delight of delights ! 
Our hands somehow touched and our fingers closed 
together and did not part. 

After half an hour, Aurelia said with that smile of hers : 


* «The Voice of the City,” by O. Henry. Hodder and Stoughton. 
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“Do you know you haven’t spoken a word since you 
came back.” 


“That,” said I, nodding wisely, “is the Voice of the 
City.” 
It is a good idea, but somehow I believe the Voice of the 
People has a deeper message than even this. The story of 
an elder pedlar in words and emotions comes to my mind, 
he who went out to hear not the Voice of a City but the 
Voice of his God. 

“And the Lord passed by.” A great and strong wind 
brake in pieces the rocks, but the Lord was not in the wind, 
nor in the earthquake, nor in the fire that followed, but in 
the still small voice. Vox dei, vox populi. It is this still 
small voice, this whisper of the Eternal, which the wise 
journalist hears behind all the convulsions and conflagrations 
- of his age. He must clothe that whisper in words, he must 
echo the small voice, if his writing is to penetrate to the 
heart of the reader. 

The presence of this undying touch of the divine I 
imply when I speak of the human touch, lacking which a 
newspaper story, to my mind, is not worth the paper it is 
written on. Human, to me, is not an antithesis of divine; 
rather it implies that presence of the divine without which 
every aspiration of mankind is materialistic or merely animal. 


FREEDOM OF 'THE PRESS 


No word has been oftener on the lips in these last few 
years than freedom. We fought for freedom, and it has 
been argued that while we were fighting, the politicians 
have been allowed to filch freedom from us by means of 
those ordinances, statutes and taxes which the Great War 
necessitated. That is one point of view. 

Another view* is that ‘‘ freedom is the law of the inner 
life of man,” that it postulates soul-growth, and that, in a 

* «« Freedom and Growth,”’ by Edmond Holmes, The Hibbert Journal, July, 1919. 
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word, the fight for freedom has been to secure to ourselves 
and to our children the light and air necessary for the growth 
of our higher nature. This definition, whether or not it 
be accepted, seems to apply with curious felicity to the freedom 
of the Press, i.e., the daily newspaper Press. 

Compared with France and the United States, both 
homes of liberty, the journalist of this country has to conduct 
his business under considerable restrictions. Our libel laws 
are much more repressive than any in force in either of the 
two great Republics, but because of this no one would argue 
seriously that the British Press is less free than the French and 
American Press. In fact the exact opposite is more often 
maintained—that by reason of these restrictions the British 
Press, if not exactly freer, is at least more responsible, in that 
the libel laws impose a check on unworthy impulses and 
protect the platform from being used for dishonourable 
purposes. 

The liberty of the British Press seems to illustrate the 
truth of the argument -that freedom postulates the growth 
of man’s higher nature. 


* * -  * * ¥ * * 


Let the Press cease to be free, what happens? ‘The sap 


no longer rises; the treesis ringed or felled. At once it 
becomes timber, much more immediately serviceable for the 
construction of sheepfolds, pulpits or platforms. Laud 
saw this when he allowed a monopoly in newsbooks to be 
granted to Butter and Bourne. Cardinal Richelieu recog- 
nized it when he endeavoured to protect Renaudot, the 
founder of the first French Gazette, from all competition. 
Both Laud and Richelieu were quick to discover the work 
to be an impossible one and withdrew. 

The moment the sap ceases to rise and freedom is de- 
stroyed, not only is there no further growth but the processes 
begin that must end inevitably in dry rot and decay. Let 
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the tree grow, and though it is bound to contain a certain 
amount of dead wood and rotten boughs, it will of itself 
gradually throw them off. Before leaving this analogy, I 
would add a word of warning. The reader must not regard 
the Press as standing by itself, but only as one tree in a forest 
of liberties, other liberties pressing upward in their search 


for light and air. 


* * * * * * * 


I have already indicated that in my opinion a newspaper 
trust is an imaginary danger. In so far as newspapers are 
business organizations such a trust is conceivable, but in- 
asmuch as their existence is dependent on popular favour, 
such a trust by its very formation would create its own 
remedy. It would be contrary to the whole genius and 
history of the people to agree in accepting its daily news 
and views from a vitiated source—for vitiated it certainly 
would be—whether that source be king or parliament or 
private person. 

There is another factor, small but important, that also 
militates against such a trust—the personal element. It has 
been said sarcastically that the one sin which finds 
no footing in Fleet Street is jealousy. This may be true 
to-day; it was not so in my time! Almost every editor 
regarded his rival as beneath contempt. We witnessed 
this superior attitude in Lord Morley’s contemptuous 
references to his fellow-editors* and it was apparent 
whenever two papers came to loggerheads. 


BRIBERY OF THE PRESS 


Lately a good deal has been written about the bribery 
of the Press by official advertisements. During the General 
Election of December, 1910, the idea of using the advertising 
columns of daily newspapers, irrespective of their politics, 


* See pages 80 and 113. 
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for propaganda purposes began in this country. It was a 
small venture, but it opened up new possibilities, which were 
highly developed during the Great War. The sums that the 
Government paid to the papers for the insertion of its ad- 


vertisements were considerable, but their magnitude would 


have appeared in a truer light had it only been possible to 
publish alongside of them the annual turnover of the 
businesses in question. 

Propaganda by newspaper advertisements was resorted 
to during the railway strike of September, 1919, both the 
Government and the trade unions employing it freely, 
and as far as I know neither side suggested that the attitude 
of the paper should be influenced by the money which was 
paid for the insertion of these pronouncements. 

This form of propaganda is likely to continue, at any rate 
for the present, but to me with my inside knowledge of 
newspaper offices it is ridiculous to suppose the Government 
of the day can ever expend a sum sufficient to influence or 
modify the policy of even the financially weaker dailies, still 
less of those which are.in a strong position. The big capital 
invested nowadays in daily newspaper corporations places 
them above this petty form of bribery. 


There is anothér form of what is called the bribery of | 


the Press often talked about—the conferment of hereditary 
dignities on the individuals who control the papers. In 
1887 a baronetcy, to be improved eight years later into a 
barony, was given to Mr. Algernon Borthwick, then editor 
and proprietor of the Morning Post. Can it be said that 
during the succeeding thirty years, although the practice 
has continued and increased, that the London Press has 
shown itself more subservient, less free, less healthy, or in the 
bulk less honest than during the previous thirty years? I 
think not. I could cite instances where newspaper men 
enjoying new dignities have at a little later date criticized 
most severely the very members of Downing Street who 
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recommended their conferment, because, as they thought, 
the interests of the nation demanded it. 


BARONS OF THE PRESS 


The Roll of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in the 
Second Session of the Twenty-Eighth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year 
of Our Lord 1907, bears the names of three barons directly 
connected with English journalism—Algernon Lord Glenesk 
(1895), Morning Post; Edward Lord Burnham (1903), 
Daily Telegraph; Alfred Lord Northcliffe (1905), Daily 
Mail. Since then* the barony of Glenesk is extinct, owing 
to the death of the original holder, Algernon Borthwick, 
in 1908, his only son Oliver having predeceased him by three 
years. A fourth barony, Rothermere, is created in IgI0, 
in favour of Harold Harmsworth, younger brother of Alfred 
Harmsworth, Baron Northcliffe. In 1916, Edward Levy 
Lawson, first Baron Burnham, dies, and is succeeded by his 
elder son, Harry Webster Lawson. In 1917, Lord Northcliffe 
is advanced to a Viscounty, and two years later, Lord Burnham 
and Lord Rothermere enjoy the same promotion. 

The Glenesk family is of Scottish extraction, the Burnham 
of Jewish, and the family of Northcliffe and Rothermere of 
Anglo-Irish extraction. In other words the main strains of 
blood represented in Fleet Street have been equally ennobled. 

If you scrutinize the coats of arms which these honours 
called into existence, you may arrive at some conception of 
how these men, who had made their fortune in journalism, 
regarded it. The Glenesk supporters are on either side a 
man in chain-armour, holding a battle-axe, head downwards. 
Neither the crest (a blackamoor’s head) nor the motto (Qui 

* Recent additions to the House of Lords include Lord Russell of Liverpool and 
Lord Riddell of Walton, both journalists, though the latter by profession is a solicitor. 


That eminent Canadian, Lord Beaverbrook, formerly Sir Max Aitken, is also interested 
in journalism, being the principal proprietor of the Daily Express, 
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conducit—He who leads) has anything to do with joan | 


being identical with the achievements of the fifteenth century — 
Scottish barony of Borthwick, now dormant. But in the © 


supporters we can see the idea of journalism as warden of — 


the people’s rights, amply protected and armed with a power- 
ful weapon it is loath to use. 


The Burnham supporters have their superscription even — 


more plainly written. On the dexter, or right hand, is Clio, 


Muse of History (Montaigne’s conception cropping up again), — 


and on the sinister, or left hand, Hermes, with winged helmet 
and on his heels wings, bearing his golden caduceus or wand. 
The motto “ Of old I hold” has no journalistic bearing. 

In the Northcliffe and Rothermere supporters a new idea 
is presented—on either side a gladiator, the dexter holding 
a naked sword, the sinister a shield. Both in the crest and 
on the escutcheon are rolls of paper; and bees on the es- 
cutcheon pictorially embody the same thought as the motto 
** Bene qui sedulo.” According to a wit, this being inter- 
preted means, “‘ Blessed is the busybody,” but it is more 
correctly translated hy Burke, ‘‘ He who acts diligently, acts 
well.” ‘The analogy between the Roman Coliseum and the 
newspaper offices of Fleet Street may not be a lofty one, but 
there is honesty in it, and also in the admission that the task 
of the journalist is to fight for.the pleasure of the populace. 
If he fails, he knows how slight the chance of reprieve; if 
he succeeds, he will obtain wealth and freedom and may 
blossom into a popular hero. But as long as he is in the arena, 
he is the servant only of the people, and his sword-play must 
be what the public wants. 

Had I in the heydey of my journalistic life been caught 
up to the Gilded Chamber, my choice of supporters would 
have been on the dexter, or right hand, a sower going forth 
to sow, and on the sinister, or left hand, a reaper rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. They would have carried 
with them the same implication as the gladiators, that I had 
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given the public what it wanted, or, in other words, had sown 
the right seed on the right soil, but with the further suggestion 
that I had reserved to myself the choice of seed and of soil 
and of the manner of cultivation. 


* * * * * * * 


The belief that what the public wants is always what the 
public in its own interests ought not to be given is an old 
fallacy. One hundred years ago, Lord Ellenborough, in ad- 
vocating the Fourpenny Stamp Act, referred to the “ pauper 
Press which administered to the prejudices and passions of 
the mob,” and asserted there was no possible good to be de- 
rived by the country from having statesmen at the loom 
and politicians at the spinning jenny—this in answer to the 
question whether he would deprive the working classes of all 
_ political intelligence. 

A generation later, in 1855, when the same views were 
advanced in the House of Commons, those who opposed 
them were able to point to the London Journal with its 
weekly circulation of half a million, and the Family Herald 
with its weekly circulation of a quarter of a million, as evidence 
that the public wished to be amused as well as to be instructed 
and had not really vicious tastes. It was then stated that 
“no immoral or licentious publication has a long life or 
obtains an extensive popularity.” 

My experience not only confirms this, but goes farther. 
Even in papers conducted on perfectly clean and right lines, 
there is no error of taste more quickly resented than the 
suggestion of blasphemy or uncleanness. 

In early and mid-Victorian days public decency in print 
was carried to prudishness (Macaulay admits this), and 
| the fault of prudishness is that it always runs in double 
harness with pruriency. In the later eighties and the 
nineties came the reaction against this unwholesome reti- 


cence. In novels and magazines, and to some extent in the 
20 
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daily Press, particularly in that part of it given up to police 
court reports, everything went to the opposite extreme, 
and there was a wallowing in sexuality. It was only a passing 


phase, and I cannot help being gratified to-day when I f 
recognize that the journalistic methods of my day helped 


to steady public taste. By avoiding prudishness we got 
rid of pruriency ; by multiplying topics, we aroused a wider 
and healthier curiosity in life. 

We found that what the public wanted, though usually 
without realizing it, was the story of life as a whole, told 
in simple language and illustrated by intelligible pictures. 
This we gave them and they manifested their appreciation. 
Our example was followed and now it has come about that a 
public newspaper can treat of all topics equally ; can without 
offence write of the carnal as of the spiritual, and, when 
national welfare demands it, can open its columns to a physio- 
logical or medical discussion without putting dirty thoughts 
into nasty minds. 

It is an advance and points to real progress, in which 
journalism, education, and to some extent religion have all 
helped, each acting and reacting on the other. 


* * . * * * * * 


It is the daily Press in the aggregate, more especially 
the London section of it, I am discussing. Never can I 
forget when, little more than a boy, I entered a Glasgow news- 
paper composing-room, watching with amazement a brawny 
Scotsman, a kind of man you could imagine wielding claymore 
or battle-axe, standing before his case of type and arranging 
in his printer’s stick the tiny slips of lead almost quicker 
than the eye could follow, and by the light touch of his finger- 
tip detecting a letter that had been wrongly distributed. 
This quickness and accuracy of perception was the result of 
constant daily practice and I determined then and there that 
in the same way I would accustom myself to acquire that 
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quick knowledge and accurate perception, which after a time 
almost amounts to intuition, in my daily work. 

For the last thirty years, except during serious illness 
or occasional absences from England, it has been my custom 
—it was an essential part of my work when a proprietor—to 
peruse every morning all the London dailies and the 
leading provincial dailies (I do the same with the evening 
papers). This constant practice has quickened my mental 
perceptions and gives to me an accurate knowledge of the 
Press as a whole. Moreover, I am also personally ac- 
quainted with nearly all those who control the papers and 
a large number of those who do the actual writing. They 
who do not possess this experience would be surprised if 
they knew the extraordinary resemblance that exists between 
a newspaper and the man behind it. 

Since I have sat in the House of Commons I have found 
this practice useful-in two ways. I am well informed on 
the trend of the various currents of Press opinion, and I 
am also not infrequently in a position to test how far and 
how accurately the Press represents public opinion. In 
this way. There has been an unexpected division or a sudden 
crisis Or an important speech overnight. Time does not 
allow the morning dailies to test outside opinion; their 
views must be formulated within the office. Next morning 
these views are permanent in type. Having a considerable 
circle of acquaintances in all grades of life I am able to check 
these Press views by individual opinions, and as a result I 
have found that, when expressed in percentages, fifty times 
the bulk of the papers partially and inadequately reflect 
general opinion; twenty times they do so adequately and 
accurately, and thirty times they are utterly at sea. 

In fact, unless the topic is one which can be carefully 
inquired into and all the facts fully ascertained, news- 
paper opinion is of little or no higher value than the 
opinion expressed by an educated man of Ae al apeeet ad 
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ligence and worldly knowledge in the smoking-room of 
his club. ) 


MY VIEW OF THE PRESS 


The classical description of the daily Press to most people 
is still, I imagine, the concluding paragraph of the thirtieth 
chapter in ‘“ Pendennis.” Thackeray minutely pictures the 
Fleet Street of his day as he saw it. His characters are said 
to have been drawn from life, Captain Noel Shandon, the 
brilliant, thriftless editor who spent most of his days in Fleet 
prison being, in the flesh, Dr. Maginn. 

Pendennis and Warrington were passing one night by a 
newspaper office “‘ which was all lighted up and bright.” 

“Look at that, Pen,” Warrington said. ‘ There she 
is—the great engine—she never sleeps. She has her am- 
bassadors in every quarter of the world—her couriers 
upon every road. Her officers march along with armies 
and her envoys walk into statesmen’s cabinets. They 
are ubiquitous. Yonder journal has an agent, at this 
minute, giving bribes at Madrid; and another inspecting 
the price of potatoes in Covent Garden. Look! here 
comes the foreign express galloping in. ‘They will be 
able to give news to Downing Street to-morrow; funds 
will rise or fall, fortunes be made or lost.” 

All these loud-sounding titles—ambassador, courier, officer, 
envoy—create a false impression. ‘The daily Press, as I have 
repeatedly said, is a commercial organization. Its business 
is to collect news and to present it to the public in an in- 
telligible and agreeable form. Like all businesses which work 
for pecuniary profit it has to maintain a standard of integrity. 
It must be honest or appear to be honest in the treatment 
of its customers, and with those who supply it with its raw 
material, that is, those whose words and acts it reports. 

Owing to mechanical inventions the modern newspaper 
can draw its daily supplies from the whole surface of the 
globe, and there is no form of human enterprise beyond 
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its scope. It conducts a retail business, for it sells its com- 
modities in small quantities, and it renders much the same 
service to the mind that the modern big retail store renders 
to the body. It provides it with raiment and food, refresh- 
ment and adornment. ‘This service enables it to form an 
intimacy with the customer which offers an opportunity to 
speak advice and counsel in his ear. ‘This is no part of its 
true duty. 

Sometimes the counsel is accepted, sometimes resented ; but 
more often it is smiled at and answered in the same spirit as 
a customer smiles at and answers the chatter of the barber 
who cuts his hair. 

The world-wide service of a modern newspaper gives an 
ever increasing scope for energy, enterprise, and initiative. 
It is true that a well-organized daily paper may be able to 
give news to Downing Street, but Thackeray’s implication 
that thereby it is as great as or greater than Downing Street 
is a fallacious one. 

My view of the Press, it will be noticed, does not coincide 
with Thackeray’s. Strangely enough it is more in agreement 
with that expressed by his Captain Shandon, in real life 
Dr. Maginn. On May 21, 1827, the Standard was started 
under the editorship of Dr. Stanley Giffard. But Dr. 
Maginn, it is authentically reported, was responsible for the 
introductory leader in which this passage* occurs : 


The periodical Press has been very impudently, and 
we hope very falsely, called a growing power. The 
periodical Press ought to serve the same general purposes 
which were served by popular meetings in the smallest 
republics of antiquity—it ought to furnish a field for 
discussion; again, the periodical Press of a party 
supplies to that party means of communication similar 
to those which an army or a fleet possesses in its signals. 
These are the legitimate uses of a periodical Press—uses 


® See pages 91 and 205. 
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infinitely more important to the national welfare than 
that censorial authority so eagerly grasped at by the 
vulgar minds that generally govern the London journals. 


* * * * * * * 


In my years of Fleet Street the popular daily Press with 
which I was most intimate was not accused of trying to 
grasp censorial authority. Its chief defects were said to 
be two—instability in opinion and sensationalism in news. 
In proof of the former its sudden change of front 
towards tariff reform was commonly cited. There were 
reasons for it which it is not my purpose to discuss. They 
only furnish further proof, were the proof needed, that a 
newspaper is not, as Thackeray describes it, “a great 
engine,” but a private enterprise. 

As regards sensationalism, the term is vague, but I take it 
to mean an appeal to the cruder emotions without a too 
exact regard to facts or reality. The Daily Mail openly ap- 
pealed to the popular taste and its enormous accretion of 
readers testified that its policy was sound. A new class of 
readers had come into existence as the result of the Education 
Act of 1870. ‘They were the children, the grand-children 
and the great grand-children of a people accustomed to public 
hangings, public whippings, pillories, ducking-stools and 
stocks. Was the taste engendered by such sights during 
the centuries to be outbred by the cheap schooling of a 
single generation ? 

A sensational style of writing has also attractions for even 
the best educated intellects, witness the popularity of detec- 
tive stories. But it may be urged that the detective story 
should not be made a model for daily journalism. It was 
never so under my control. My orders were that every 
news-story should be written brightly, vividly and with 
the human touch. Let Mr. Charles Hands* write the 


* See page 169. 
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story, then no matter the subject matter, it was never sen- 
sational, but it touched the emotions, for it was written with 
the pen of genius. If we could have recruited a reporting 
staff of a dozen Charlie Hands on whose daily output we could 
have relied, not only would the Daily Mail never have been 
accused of sensationalism but its circulation would have been 
double what it is. 

As it was we had to depend on ordinary ability, and 
to get the desired effects the methods of the detective story 
or the blood-and-thunder stage were sometimes used. Many 
of Shakespeare’s plays in form are only Lyceum melodramas, 
the difference lying entirely in the quality of the playwright. 


* * * * * * x 


Then there are the headlines. How many people 
outside Fleet Street understand the psychology of a head- 
line? There used to be an old childish riddle, ‘“‘ What is that 
which is black and white, yet ‘red’ all over?” And the 
answer was, “ A newspaper.” But a newspaper is not read 
all over ; were it so there would be no need for the head- 
line. 

The average reader on picking up his morning paper 
looks at once at the columns where the most important events 
of the day are chronicled. If there is nothing outstanding, 
or in which he is peculiarly concerned, he remarks, “‘ Nothing 
in the paper again to-day,” and turns to that section where 
his particular interests lie—if a politician to the political 
articles, if a city man to the city pages, if a woman to 
the “ births, deaths and marriages ”’ and the personal para- 
graphs. As for the rest of the paper, how much people 
read of it is dependent on half-a-dozen trivial circumstances 
—the mood they are in, the time at their disposal, whether 
they are interrupted, the letters they may have received 
by post, etc., etc. But they will glance down the other 
columns, and if curiosity is aroused or the mind in any way 
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arrested or excited by a headline, they will pause and read 
what is written beneath it. 

A newspaper proprietor has not only to sell his paper 
but he has got to get it read, otherwise the sales are on a 
shifting foundation. Particularly was this so with the Daily 
Mail in its early days when we covered much more ground 
than our contemporaries and dealt with many more topics. 

The construction of a headline is governed by cast-iron 
rules. Not only must it consist of very few words, but the 
words must not exceed a certain number of letters, as it is 
only possible to print in big type a few letters in a single line. 
These conditions reduce the art of the making of headlines 

‘toa fine point. Now all words to me have a sense of colour, 

but some more than others, and it is only natural that the 
bright, pithy words that suggest vivid colouring should be 
used in headlines more often than those of a dull, lustreless, 
or harmless neutral tint. ‘Though the headlines continue 
one hears much less nowadays about their sensationalism 
because people have grown accustomed to them. 

It is the same with words. You may speak in the most 
fastidious drawing-room of a man having pluck,* signifying 
courage, character, etc., but if you say he has guts eyebrows 
are raised and delicate coughings begin. Yet the two words 
are practically identical, both signifying what my friend Mr. 
Roberts, the Food Controller, would call animal offal, only 
the ear is attuned to the one and not to the other. So 
is the eye now attuned to the headline. 


* * * * * * * 


There is another form of sensationalism urged against 
the popular Press to which I take strong exception—that it 
devotes more space to crime and the sordid side of life than 
formerly. ‘This is capable of proof. 


“It is a curious fact that pluck in its present sense of character, fortitude, etc., only 
came into use during the Crimean War ; it looks as if the Great War may elevate guts 
to the same high station. There is no doubt a peculiar quality ina plump monosyllable. 
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Go back a century with rests of twenty years, examine 
the files of a representative daily for any given four weeks, 
say the first week in each quarter of the year during this 
period. ‘Take the Morning Post of 1812, The Times, 1832, 
Daily News, 1852, Daily Telegraph, 1872, Daily Chronicle, 
1892, and Daily Mail, 1912. Analyse the news contents of 
these papers for these four weeks and I am convinced it will 
be found that the proportion of crime to other news has been . 
steadily decreasing and that the decrease was most marked 
in the twenty years preceding 1912. 


THE PEKIN MASSACRE 


Once a paper is said to be sensational, everything it does 
is made to bend to this reputation. 

Ask for a concrete instance of Daily Mail sensationalism 
in its early years and everybody with one accord will cry 
out ‘‘’The Pekin Massacre.” This incident occurred in 
the summer of 1900. China was much to the fore at the 
time. Not having a good correspondent at Shanghai, we 
appointed one on the strong recommendation of a leading 
China house in the City. He was paid at the usual rates ; 
there was no pecuniary inducement to send faked news, and 
he was urged to be reliable. 

Then came the Boxer Rebellion. Pekin was cut off from 
the world. An Allied expedition, formed of contingents 
from the Great Powers, was moving on it. It had been 
checked. On Friday, June 29, a cablegram came through 
from our Shanghai correspondent saying the German Minister, 
Baron von Ketteler, had been massacred and all the Legations 
burned except three, but which three were unknown. Before 
publishing the message, it was shown to the Foreign Office ; 
their reply was they had had no news for three weeks and they 
- feared that something of the kind might have happened. 
We interviewed every available person likely to possess special 
information; there was of course no confirmation, but all 
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admitted its extreme probability. Finally we decided to 
publish the cablegram. It appeared on Monday, July 2. 

During the week confirmation was received. On Wednes- 
day came the news from Shanghai that all the Legations had 
fallen. We published this message on Friday, July 6, after 
doing everything possible to check its accuracy. Ten days 
later, on Tuesday, July 17, the Times printed obituary 
notices of the Ministers in Pekin. A month later, on August 
15, Pekin was relieved by the Allied Expedition. It was 
found that the Legations were safe and all the Ministers 
and their households alive with the exception of the German 
Minister, who had perished in a street brawl. 

Directly there was comparative quiet in China we deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of the telegrams by an inquiry 
on the spot. We sent out Mr. W. J. Evans, the editor of 
the Evening News,* a gentleman who had never been out of 
England and had no interests in the East. He was a great 
chess player, and armed with a chess board and a top-hat, 
his “‘joss-hat” as his Chinese boy called it, he arrived in 
Shanghai and got in touch with Yuan-shi-kai, the Taotai or 
mayor, subsequently President of the Chinese Republic, a 
Cantonese by birth, another chess player. 

The story was a simple one. It proved to be a new version 
of Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee.”+ The Caucasian had 
been again euchred by the guileless East in a game it pro- 
fessed not to understand. Because China was, according 


to Western ideas, unprogressive, it had been written down a 
* See note, page 245. 


t+ Which we had a small game And the points that he made 
And Ah Sin took a hand: Were aus ig feel to ai 
It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand ; Which i is why I tee 
But he smiled as he sat by the table, And my language is plain, 
With a smile that was childlike That for ways that are dark 
and bland, And for tricks that are vain 
The heathen Chinee is peculiar,— 
But the hands that were played Which the same I am free to 


By that heathen Chinee Maintain, Bret Harte. 
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barbarian nation in the Western Press. This had annoyed 
Yuan-shi-kai and other educated leaders of Chinese opinion. 
When the Boxer rising occurred and Pekin was isolated, they 
saw an opportunity for killing this reputation. It was they 
who put the news of the massacre on the wires in time for it 
to be circulated widely through the civilized West and for 
horror to be general. 

When at last the curtain was raised, instead of behold- 
ing, as expected, the hideous handiwork of brutal barbarians, 
the world saw the Western Embassies safe and sound amid 
the turmoil of a local rebellion. 

It is yet another instance* of how impossible it is for 
a daily paper to test the accuracy of news of the very 
first importance under certain conditions. 


PARASITES OF JOURNALISM 


Journalism has its risible side. Life without laughter 
would be impossible. A man must be entirely obsessed with 
vanity or devoid of humour who does not find mirth at 
being unexpectedly received with almost royal honours 
when casually asked out to luncheon over the telephone 
by a person with whom he is only slightly acquainted. There 
comes to my mind such an occasion—whether it were a lawful 
occasion it is not for me to say. 

I was at office. The telephone rang. ‘“ Was I free for 
luncheon and would I join a small party of men the voice 
was arranging ? He did hope I could come, etc., etc.” He 
was “really charmed ” when I said I would. 

I was the last to arrive, and was introduced into the morn- 
ing room, where the others were assembled, with great cere- 
mony, my name being loudly announced, with “ of The 
Times” appended to it. My host came forward and received me 
effusively, declared my presence was an honour and introduced 
me to one or two men near him, one being a multi-millionaire. 

* See page 193. 
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We went into luncheon and I found myself next to a 
cheery member of the Upper House. There were two or 
three others of that House present, one or two M.P.’s, one 
opposite me, whom I knew, having just been given a subor- 
dinate post in the Government. ‘There were others I could 
not fix. It was a curious olla-podrida, and apparently point- 
less. So presently I asked my cheerful neighbour why we 
were gathered together. 

“Oh! don’t you know?” he said. “I am here because 


I am a peer, so is So-and-so and So-and-so; your friend | 
opposite because he is in the Government ; you because you 


are one of the proprietors of The Times, and we are all here 
to impress the pie-faced gentleman on the right of our host, 
and make him believe the bald but entirely unconvincing 
argument that he ought to pay such a very influential man 
£200,000, and not £100,000, for the peerage he has promised 
to procure for him.” 

That peerage is now in Burke. 


¥ * ¢ & * 3 * ¥* 


The newspapér paragraph is to-day the Pharisee’s phylac- 
tery, delicately letting the world a that “I thank thee, 
God, I am not as other. men are.” ‘The modern Pharisee, 
therefore, cultivates the man’ who has in his power the be- 
stowal of this gift. 

Moreover, newspaper publicity for many is the bugle 
of Fame. In their opinion it has only to be blown loud 
enough and long enough for another famous man to appear 
on earth whom posterity shall praise. These men work 
the Press for all that it is worth. It is a game out of which 


a newspaper man may extract much amusement, if he possesses 


a lively sense of humour and a serious countenance. 


Sheridan, in his comedy, The Critic, produced at Drury 


Lane ‘Theatre in October, 1779, gave a laughable insight into — 
the way the Press was “ worked” in the eighteenth century. 
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through the mouth of that begging-letter-writer scoundrel 
Puff (fortunately for him and his kind there was no Truth* 
to uncover frauds and humbugs in those days). 

According to this eighteenth century booster—his tribe 
still flourishes in the land—* the art of puffing is of the highest 
dignity, yielding a tablature of benevolence and public spirit, 
befriending equally trade, gallantry, criticism and politics.” 
But “ those damned editors,” who in Puff’s day never could 
keep a secret, have learnt to preserve silence with most tanta- 
lizing persistence, and new methods have had to be discovered 
for the loosening of their pens. Hospitality is the chief of 
them, and when an editor has been well lunched or dined, 
and perhaps been introduced to persons of distinction and of 
public interest, he needs to have a heart of flint to deny the 
greedily desired paragraph or mention. 

Here is a genuine advertisement that appeared in The 
Times last summer : 


Pusiiciry.—Experienced Journalist undertakes, with 
good results, Newspaper Publicity work for public men, 
philanthropic or business enterprises.—R.M., Fleet 
Street, E.C.4. 


There is a pleasant vagueness about “ public men” which 
need preclude no individual not immoderately modest from 
availing himself of the proffered services, for if he is not a 
public man he soon will be made one. 

In the Book of Numbers there is a short passage which, 
by the omission of a dozen words, explains succinctly the 
usual procedure in publicity of this nature. It runs: “And 
Balaam said unto Balak, Come, I will advertise thee... . 
And Balaam took up his parable and said,” etc. 

A parable, as my friend Lord Fisher once reminded me, 


* Truth, founded by Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P., and for the last ten years 
edited by Mr. R. A. Bennett, an Oxford man who was originally on The Star, has 
by its fearless exposure of begging-letter writers almost stamped out this pest. In 
other ways it has done much to expose frauds and swindles. 
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is a heavenly story with no earthly meaning. And the stories 
or parables which R.M. will disseminate will be of this 
character; they will be of a heavenly nature, but they will 
have no earthly meaning in so far as they relate to facts. | 
There are journalists who have a talent for securing this | 
kind of publicity ; they are naturally known in Fleet Street. 
A few years ago I met one of them just after an Honours 
List had appeared. 

“JT see your friend Bouncer has got his knighthood,” I 
said. 

“TIsn’t it wonderful! ” he exclaimed; ‘I did not think | 
to have done it, boom I never so wisely. And I am now | 
reflecting I should have been a rich man, if only Bouncer 
had been a baby’s food, a pill, or even a bar of soap. As it 
is, the only benefit I shall derive will be that he won’t know 
me any more.” 


* * * * * * * 


For a journalist possessing influence to be used as a piece 
in the game of wits, which is perpetually played in the West 
End of London; was, a few years ago, not an unusual 
thing. There was one man, now dead, whose sole means 
of livelihood as far as I could discover were a good West 
End Club, a cousin in the House of Lords (with whom I 
found afterwards he was not on speaking terms) and a friend 
in the Diplomatic Service, who was loyal to him through thick 
and thin. 

How this type of man drifts into your ken, it is always 
difficult to say. Suddenly you find yourself addressed by 
him in the most cordial tones, although so far as you can 
remember you had hardly seen him before. But he has 
pleasant manners, a fund of anecdote, and gives you to under- 
stand life for him is a mere bubble in a sunbeam, and he wants 
you to help him chase the empty coloured hours. So will 
you lunch with him at his Club and meet his cousin in the 
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Lords, who longs to make your acquaintance ? He has so often 
heard of you, etc., etc. 

You go. There are profuse apologies from the lordly 
cousin, ‘‘ detained unexpectedly on business,” or “ ordered 
suddenly into the country.” You find present three or 
four other men, one or more of whom perhaps you would 
rather not know. At coffee time, the conversation is cleverly 
brought round to the diplomatic friend, who is genuine. 
You admit you would like to meet him. So you must come 
to luncheon another day. 

Eventually you go; the diplomat may or may not be 
present, but there will certainly be three or four nondescripts. 
So long as I was in journalism I was perpetually pestered to 
lunch with this man. When I left journalism, my market 
value dropped to nothing and the invitations ceased. 

A common mistake with these exploiters of their fellow- 
men is to overlook that a man is not a successful journalist 
for nothing. ‘They forget his business is to ascertain facts, 
to examine motives, to sift out circumstances, and to arrive 
at the truth, especially when he sees that for some obscure 
reason it is being deliberately withheld. A retentive memory 
and skilful questioning, which elicits admissions without 
suggesting cross-examination, go far. I should have thought 
little of any reporter who with time or opportunity could 
not arrive at the true story of such men’s careers. ‘They 
themselves help, without knowing it, for it is a curious fact 
that this type of man, when he seeks to hide his tracks and to 
take cover, makes the same twists every time and always gives 
the same excuses. He may deceive easily once or twice, 
especially if the matter be of slight interest, but presently 
the excuse itself, the very endeavour to get out of sight, will 
put you on the watch. 

Take a townsman into a five-acre field where there are 
half a dozen hares, let loose a terrier, and he will be surprised 
at the apparent cleverness with which the hares, dodging 
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here and there, put a quickset hedge between them and the 
dog. Not so the countryman ; he knows the hares have each 
its run, and that he has only to put down a snare to bag 
it every time. 

It is exactly the same with these men. Discover their 
runs, put down a snare, startle them and they will get their 
heads into the noose for a certainty. 

I soon realized that all this Club hospitality was the game 
of a man living on his wits. The cousin in the House of Lords 
and the diplomat were pieces in the game. I was another, 
and I presently found myself to be not the only newspaper 
proprietor or editor on this gentleman’s luncheon list, but 
we were never invited to meet each other. It was the non- 
descripts who paid. The motives which induced them to 
part with their money merely for the satisfaction of meeting 


a newspaper man were various, some perfectly harmless, 


almost childish, some very much the reverse. 

I was assured later I had never been present at one of these 
particular Club luncheons without helping to put a hundred 
pounds into my host’s pocket. ‘This is probably an exaggera- 
tion, but there is truth in it. 


* * * * % * *& 


These parasites on journalism are a survival of Victorian 
days, when Fleet Street invaded Mayfair. Delane set the 
fashion. Dining out was a hobby with him. It was also 
very useful. His position from the outset gave him a cachet, 
and as years went on he formed strong friendships. His 
example was followed. ; 

Thackeray delighted to caricature this aspect of journa- 
lism. One of his cartoons depicting a young man in evening 
dress, escorting a lady to her carriage while two flunkeys in 
plush and powder stare in the background, bears the legend : 
“As you are conducting Lady Gotobed to her carriage 
from Lady Highjinks’ ‘ noble party’ and fancying yourself 


| 
) 
; 
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a man of fashion, you hear the servants in the hall saying 
one to another, ‘ That’s him—that’s Poonch.’ ” 

The journalist who desired to become a man of fashion 
had to avail himself of such help as offered. This was the 
opportunity for the parasite. There were those in the West 
End and also in the City who wanted to know journalists. 
Next to the weather, the daily paper is probably the favourite 
topic of general conversation, and there is a certain type of 
person who finds genuine pleasure in being able to assert 
personal knowledge of an editor or proprietor of a newspaper 
whenever it is talked about. It seems a very mild form of 
excitement, but the wider their acquaintance of Fleet Street 
personalities the better they are pleased. 

There are others to whom it is of real advantage to be 
able publicly to claim a friendship with such or such an 
editor. It is the old story of the man in the street who did 
Pitt a service. When asked how he might be repaid, he 
replied that if Mr. Pitt would lift his hat to him when he 
passed him in the street he would be amply rewarded. 

These foibles and follies provided the parasite with his 
livelihood, but as Fleet Street gained stronger independence 
their field of operations narrowed, and I believe the few I 
knew—they were elderly men—were almost the last if not 
the very last of the Mohicans. 


FUTURE OF THE DAILY PRESS 


What is to be the future of the daily Press? The number 
of newspapers shows no tendency to increase ; it may possibly 
decrease. 

This is only to be expected of a commercial enterprise 
which is to-day more speculative than ever and requires a 
minimum capital of a quarter of a million sterling before 
the first revolution of the printing machine. As I have 
already written,* were I to agree to found a new daily, I 


* See note, page 157. 
21 


| 


should require guaranteed capital of half a million sterling, 
and then would not vouch for success. 
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Almost the last serious venture in daily journalism was 
the Tribune, which came into existence in January, 1906, 
and ran for a little over two years. Its brief career is in- 
structive. Its founder was Mr. Franklin Thomasson, a nephew 
of John Bright. The Tribune was a penny Liberal paper. 
It began at the very moment when the Liberals, under Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, already Prime Minister, were 
sweeping the country at the General Election of 1906. The 
principal news column of its first issue (January 15, 1906) 
bears the headlines : 


‘TORY ROUT 
Mr. Batrour DEFEATED. 
LIBERALS GAIN 21 SEATS. 
OvERWHELMING Maygority. 


The Prime Minister gave the Tribune his blessing in a per- 
sonal letter addressed to Mr. Franklin Thomasson, which 
was printed in bold type before the first leader : 


We are all of us deeply indebted to you for the great 
public spirit you have shown in coming forward to under- 
take this enterprise. The Tribune is launched at an 
auspicious moment and I do not doubt that the cause 
of Liberalism and Progress will find in its columns a 
new source of strength and inspiration. ; 


The paper was well edited; it had able writers on its 
staff; it represented the opinions of the political party in 
power—a wealthy party. And it failed. Mr. Thomasson — 
admitted losing nearly £200,000 on the venture. Could 
there be more convincing proof that political opinion no 
longer possesses intrinsic commercial value in Fleet Street ? 
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The last issue of the Tribune, bearing date April 
31 (!), 1908,* contained its own obituary, in which it re- 
marked ; 


No newspaper nowadays can hope to establish itself 
as a commercial success in less than three or more years. 
It is a question of slow growth and steady upbuilding. 
. .. The Tribune has encountered difficulties in the 
process of building to which the capital at its disposal 
is not equal. 


These difficulties have certainly not decreased in the last 
ten years, while the business organization of existing dailies 
has been strengthened and improved, thus making initial 
opposition the more powerful. 

The Daily Herald sprang into existence towards the end 
of the war to voice extreme socialist views. It was the 
expansion of a weekly paper and it has yet to justify itself 
as a commercial concern. The balance sheet is the only 
honest test of a paper’s soundness, for it has been proved 
time and again, notably in the case of the Pall Mall Gazette 
which changed hands three times in less than ten years, that 
no matter how wealthy and enthusiastic a man or a group 
of men may be, there comes a day when they grow weary 
of sinking their money in a quicksand, and the paper either 
ends or is forced to alter its views. 

In these days of general education and improved con- 
ditions of living it is fair to argue that a daily paper which 
does not receive sufficient support from readers and adver- 
tisers to pay its own way, cannot be said to represent the 
opinions of any substantial section of the people. This does 
not imply that minorities are gagged. ‘There is the weekly 
Press through which propaganda can be conducted, and 
one knows from the history of British journalism that a weekly 


* April 31, 1908, is the actual date printed at the head of the page on which this 
announcement appears. I am told there is an issue of The Times in existence dated 
June 31, but of which year I have been unable to ascertain. 

ai* 
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paper* ably edited and enunciating bold views is capable of 
starting great movements. 


* * * ¥ * * * 


To my mind the steadily growing popularity of the pic- 
torial presentation of news is a remarkable development. 
When it began with the Daily Mirror I was under the belief 
it would appeal only to those to whom reading was distasteful. 
I was wrong. To-day the pictorial paper is welcomed by 
all sections of the community. Several causes may be sug- 
gested. Healthy curiosity is most certainly one, a desire of 
readers to see what the people they read about look like. 
Healthy curiosity is a newspaper’s best salesman, and every 
sensible paper takes care it is encouraged and satisfied. But 
a contributory factor in this growing popularity of pictures 
may be the increasing distrust of the news in the ordinary 
dailies. 

To be perfectly frank, though I appreciate that it may be 
distasteful in Fleet Street, public distrust of news is the most 
notable feature in journalism of recent years. 

The reading public had long recognized that attempts 
were made to sway its judgment by special pleading and 
specious argument in the leading articles. It was on its 
guard against them, but for some years it did not awake to 
the fact that the same process was in operation through the 
skilful selection of news. How it is done cannot be better 
described than in this brief extract from Lord Fisher’s vivid 
“Memories,” although he is not writing of the Press : 


I know of no more experienced politician than Mr. 
McKenna, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and now 
controller of the biggest bank in the world. He gave 
me this advice once: “ Never fight a Public Department, 
you cannot win. They marshal facts which are incon- 

* The Spectator, under the editorship of Mr. St. Loe Strachey is a case in point. 


It has frequently put forward views different from those held by daily papers and has 
advocated ably and effectively the opinions of minorities. 
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testable.” When I was controller of the Navy I had 
a wonderful secretary. I said to him one day (he had 
had 40 years’ experience), “‘’The First Lord wants all 
the facts” (about a subject then causing great Parlia- 
mentary questioning of him in the House of Commons). 
My secretary replied, ‘‘ What does the First Lord want 
to prove?” and he got the facts accordingly. The 
Government case was unanswerable, and the First Lord 
fixed up Parliament. Parliament was right, but Parlia- 
ment lost ! 


This process has been happening every day in Fleet Street 
for the last dozen years. Like Lord Fisher’s wonderful 
secretary, a daily paper can undertake to prove anything by 
the marshalling of facts. But it is always inclined to overdo 
it, and having often deceived with success to imagine the 
deception will never be seen through. It has been seen 
through. 

This distrust of the selection and presentation of news 
in the daily Press was apparent before the war, and one 
heard charges of insincerity levelled against this and that 
daily. Some would attribute it to one thing, some to 
another ; the assumed motive being nearly always of a dis- 
obliging nature. But when animus and prejudice had been 
winnowed out, the solid fact remained that a newspaper 
was regarded as no better or no worse than the man or men 
who controlled it. This of course is the bare truth. 

Since the war these vague charges of insincerity have | 
crystallized into a general distrust, and the influence of the 
daily Press on the public mind, especially in political ques- 
tions, has hardly ever, in my opinion, been lower than at 
present. It is too glaringly apparent that newspapers are 
usually far more concerned with injuring political enemies 
by a skilful arrangement of facts than in discharging their 
proper functions of recording news as it stands. 

I will illustrate this in two ways. I am writing just after 
the sudden dropping by the Government in the House of 
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Commons, on December 11, 1919, of its Coal (Limitation 
of Profits) Bill. Coal has been a burning question in every 
sense of the word for months past. Every individual is more 
or less directly interested in it. In the industrial districts 
its price not only enters into the domestic budget, but rules 
wages, and its supply dominates the working hours of the 
populace. There have been coal strikes; there has been a 
Coal Commission ; there is unceasing disputation about the 
nationalization of coal mines; the Government has been 
seriously hampered more than once over coal. 

How has the daily Press handled the subject ? Simply 
from a partisan point of view. The coal question has been 
used as a stick with which to beat the Government, to dis- 
credit this Minister or that, to belabour either Capital or 
Labour. But all this has but a passing interest for the man 
in the street. What he is concerned about is how the coal 
question is going to affect his private purse or his business 
or his trade. In vain he turns to his daily paper for enlighten- 
ment. When he reads diatribes about this or that man, 
official or class, based upon one or other aspect of the coal 
question, he regards all the papers with equal distrust. 

Had any daily months ago deputed one or two members 
of its reporting staff to.speciglize on the coal question and 
instructed them to present the case impartially, so that its 
readers might understand exactly what was going on, it would 
have rendered a public service, and its example would have 
been quickly followed by its contemporaries. But no paper 
did so, because Fleet Street at the moment seems to me to 
be out of touch with popular sentiment and to be incapable 
of reflecting what is passing in the public mind. 

My other illustration deals with the railway strike last 
summer. Here the daily Press did realize that its news 
columns were suspect, with the result that most of them 
placed a column at the disposal of the railway men, in order 
that they might express their own views. These views, 
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being set forth by Mr. Bernard Shaw and other literary 
men of distinction, suffered nothing in their telling. It 
was soon apparent that outside trades union circles there 
was a clean-cut division in public sentiment towards the 
strikers. The older section was against the strike, and was 
out to kill it with its mouth.* The younger section was, 
on the whole, sympathetic towards the strike, but its sym- 
pathy was backed by common sense. It was not prepared 
to see the life of the nation endangered, and so defended it 
by its acts. The pre-war spirit of trying to settle everything 
by talk found itself in direct antagonism with the post-war 
spirit of settling things by deeds. 

This new spirit I miss in daily journalism. I am con- 
scious of it at Westminster ; I see it on the walls of the Royal 
Academy ;t I meet it in almost every other walk of life, 
but in the daily papers it is absent or only faintly and 
spasmodically perceptible. 

When the Great War was at its height I remember a 
man of my age observing half chaffingly that if these young 
fellows—my son was one of them—see us through and win 
the victory, the only tribute worth anything we elders can 
pay them on their return home will be to commit hari- 
kari, and to hand the country over to their keeping. There 
was truth behind the jest. Sooner or later the young men 
will get command, but at the moment the daily Press suffers 
from the fact they are not in control. 


* * * * * * % 


While this chapter was being written an even more 
remarkable illustration occurred of the present-day method 
of marshalling facts to suit the point of view. On December 

* Killing a man with your mouth is a phrase almost invariably attributed to 
Kipling’s Absent-Minded Beggar. As a matter of fact Charles Kingsley used it first. 


+ The Nation’s War Paintings, an Exhibition at the Galleries of the Royal Academy 
December, 1919—January, 1920. To Lord Beaverbrook, when head of the Ministry 
of Information, is due the credit of employing young artists, 
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22, 1919, from my seat in the House of Commons I listened 
to the Prime Minister unfold his plan for Irish Home Rule. 
It was, perhaps, the most eloquent speech I have heard Mr. 
Lloyd George deliver, and its eloquence lay, not in rhetoric, 
but in its sincerity. The old journalist rose within me, and 
I envisaged the opinions of the Press on the following morn- 
ing. I was generally right, but here I am only concerned 
with two—The Times and the Morning Post. The former 
was friendly and favourable, the latter critical and on the 
whole unfavourable. But these were merely matters of 
opinion, and therefore each was well within its rights in 
stating what it thought. 

Another twenty-four hours elapse, during which time it 
was possible to collect spoken and printed opinions here and 
in Ireland. ‘These opinions of other men and of other 
journals were news, and were printed in the news columns on 
December 24. It is natural to suppose that as the same 
ground was covered, and in several instances identical papers 
quoted, there would be some approximation, at least in 
their general trend. Not so. 

There is no need to go beyond the headlines. In The 
Times they read, “ Prospects or Success: GENERAL Ap- 
PROVAL”; in the Morning Post, “Home Rute Deap : 
Fricip Reception oF Premier’s Prans: Apatuy Every- 
WHERE.” 

Obviously such contradictory statements cannot both 
be true. It is of no consequence whether either or neither 
is true. The point is that here are London’s two oldest 
daily papers, with ancient traditions and of equal standing, 
dealing with a political measure of the first magnitude, and 
having before them the same facts and opinions, and yet 

ach giving the lie to the other. Would it not be cause 
for surprise if any sane being allowed his opinion to be either 
moulded or modified by newspapers so lacking in a sense of 
sincerity and proportion where partisan feelings are involved ? 


Ee 
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This little incident brings out what I am afraid is the 
favourite sin of the journalist (no doubt I was a sinner in my 
day), self-obsession, or if that be thought too personal, the” 
obsession of the printed word. Looking on Fleet Street 
from the serener calm of Westminster, it seems to me that 
writers of the Press are frequently apt to deceive themselves 
deliberately that they are outside the ordinary sequences of 
human conduct, and to imagine that the mere printing of a 
statement constitutes truth irrespective of the facts behind 
it. Sic volo, sic jubeo, becomes east of Temple Bar, Sic 
scribo, sic jubeo. 


WESTMINSTER AND FLEET STREET 


Nothing has proved more interesting to me than this 
dual experience of Westminster and Fleet Street. There 
is an obvious similarity between the politician and the 
journalist, in that for his success each is dependent on 
gauging aright the popular mind. But, once at Westminster, 
this resemblance ceases and the contrast is marked. 

In Fleet Street an editor, while he poses as a representa- 
tive of the people, is a law unto himself. He can select his 
own methods for trying to sway the public mind and for 
putting forward his opinions. But at Westminster the M.P. 
is steeped in tradition; he is encompassed by rules and 
orders, and he must abide by them if he is to exercise in- 
fluence. He has to play the game, not according to his own 
ideas, but in strict accordance with unwritten laws that 
may have taken anything up to seven hundred years in their 
making. The two experiences together are a wonderful 
education in the art of representing the people. At times 
I dream that were I an Haroun-al-Raschid I would pass a 
decree that no man was competent to occupy an editorial 
chair until he had sat in the House of Commons for at least 
one Session, and that no man was eligible for a seat in the 
House of Commons unless he had filled an editorial chair 
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for twelve months. ‘Thus would Fleet Street and Downing 
Street at last understand one another, and though each 
might shrink in his own estimation his view in the future 
would be a truer one. 


* * * * * * *& 


Another fact that has impressed itself on me at West- 
minster is the remarkable change of view that has been 
brought about by democratic representation, which is 
the logical outcome of the general education of a free 
people. A hundred years ago our rulers and legislators 
were almost a race apart. Even in their life-time legends 
grew thick around them. Outside a narrow circle of friends 
and relations they were unknown, except by name, and to 
some extent by sight. Twenty years ago the commonalty 
was still extraordinarily ignorant of the true personality of 
their rulers. There was then no more favourite form of 
newspaper essay than the character sketch of public men. 
You hardly ever see it nowadays, this form of journalism 
being apparently reserved for popular writers, film favourites 
and pugilists. Nobody wants to read about Cabinet 
Ministers in real life; they know them. The Labour M.P. 
when he meets his trade union delegates, gives an intimate 
and possibly a pungent description of the daily life of the 


Prime Minister. ‘The delegates pass it on to their friends, . 


and there is now no place left in public life for gods, not 
even for little tin gods. Allare men. A Pitt Prime Minister 
at twenty-four would in the present House of Commons be 
impossible. 

Ministers on the whole do not suffer from this change ; 


rather it strengthens their position. Not only are they 


regarded as men, but they are judged as men. This has 
further weakened the political influence of the papers, for 


whatever personalities they may write about this or that 


Minister, they are no longer accepted as revealed truths, 
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but are weighed in the balance against personal knowledge, 
and judged accordingly. 


* * * * * * * 


I have mentioned in a previous section that five- 
and-twenty years ago women had no influence on the daily 
Press. Their interests were practically ignored. Not the 
least part of the journalistic work of myself and of those 
associated with me in those distant days was to develop 
woman’s interests. Our object was purely commercial. 
We realized that women are by nature more loyal and con- 
servative than men, and that if we had them with us and 
got a firm footing in their homes, the value of our papers 
from the advertiser’s point of view would be greatly en- 
hanced. We succeeded. 

Women began to read the daily papers with new atten- 
tion, and undoubtedly the reciprocation of the Press in 
voicing women’s views hastened that emancipation of the sex, 
of which the most remarkable illustration hitherto has been 
Viscountess Astor taking her seat in the House of Commons. 
The effect of woman’s influence on the Press has been not 
only a steadying one, but it has compelled the men who 
control it to take broader views of many public and social 
questions, and I venture to predict that in course of time 
this experience will be repeated in the political field. 


* %* * * * * * 


Wireless telegraphy is another new development. While 
recognizing its potentialities, it is difficult at the moment 
to see exactly how it will work in practice, but that it will 
sooner or later further speed up the business of Fleet Street 
seems certain. During the war every nation voiced through 
the void the news and the opinions which it desired to have 
published in other countries. At one time as many as forty 
thousand words (i.e., rather more than a third of this book 
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would be radiated during the twenty-four hours from the 
world’s wireless stations. Propaganda on this scale had 
never been dreamt of before, and would have been impossible 
but for wireless telegraphy. 

This propaganda still continues on a smaller scale. The 
Bolshevists and the anti-Bolshevists have both been com- 
municating with the outer world by wireless. European 
Governments to-day make use of it for issuing special news 
to other nations, but not by any means to the same extent ~ 
as before the Armistice. Obviously a facility which enables 
a Government to utter to high heaven a message which 
can be heard and printed in every civilized country of the 
globe, is capable of vast development for good or for evil, 
and places in the hands of those in authority and of those 
who control the Press a more than Olympian power. 

The German Government, I understand, is already con- 
templating a system of wireless stations, which will enable 
it to control and inspire its own Press more quickly and 
directly than in the past. The same thing might of course 
occur in this country were not the whole spirit of the nation 
strongly opposed to any form of news monopoly. 

What will probably happen during the next ten years is 
that every daily newspaper office of any standing will have 
on its roof a private wireless installation, capable of receiving 
messages from over at least half the globe. It is perfectly 
easy to devise a rapid system of coding which will ensure 
secrecy. For example, the keyboard of a typing machine 
can be so rearranged that a message received in meaningless 
groups of letters can be instantly and mechanically de- 
ciphered by being typed on a machine adapted to the code. 
The result of such installations will be that news-gathering 
will be wider and quicker than to-day, and the newspapers 
will be able, at very little more expense and with considerably 
less trouble, to cover a larger field. 


* * * * * % * 
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Human progress, as I understand the phrase, implies 
growth of mind and spirit. Curiosity is Nature’s stimulant 
for growth. If curiosity be healthfully stimulated and satis- 
fied, growth is steady, progress sound. I maintain that the 
daily Press, ever since George Newnes realized the mental 
curiosity of the newly educated, has satisfied it on the 
whole in a healthful manner. This curiosity enlarges and 
deepens as education improves, and people read the 
papers more and more for genetal information and 
entertainment. 

This Christmas-time (1919) no daily papers were pub- 
lished in London on two consecutive week-days—Christmas 
Day and Boxing Day—an almost unprecedented event. The 
effect of it caused a shrewd Scottish journalist, Mr. Robert 
Bell, assistant editor of The Observer, to raise these questions 
in the columns of that journal on the following Sunday: 


We are getting used to the non-appearance of papers 
for two consecutive days, and in some ways the omission 
is even a relief. If the morning paper brings an interest 
into our lives, it also (especially in these days) brings 
many misgivings and anxieties, and our Christmas has 
been all the “‘ merrier ” because we left the great world 
to spin round for forty-eight hours unobserved. 

The odd thing is that so little seems to happen when 
no one is watching. Do the newspapers make the world 
self-conscious ? Do things happen simply because people 
are waiting for them to happen? I am afraid the full 
psychological effects of journalism upon world-tempera- 
ment have yet to be studied. It is plain that a vast 
deal of our politics and statecraft is pure deference to 
the watching eye of the public which we call the Press ; 
also a good deal of our art, and perhaps a certain pro- 
portion of our crime. Perhaps the world is one of 
those sensitive and obliging pots which boils when you 
look at it, and only simmers when you don’t. 


The daily paper was born too late in this country to 
take an active part in establishing the great principles of 
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right and righteousness, on which the modern State is based, 
but in the main it has always been on their side. Nor did it 
play any prominent part in the introduction of mechanical 
inventions until the beginning of this century, when it helped 
to explain and popularize mechanical traction. Its great 
achievement in this direction has been aviation, due in the 
main to the initiative and enterprise of Lord Northcliffe. 

The rapidity with which the flying machine developed 
after the Wrights’ early experiment with a motor-driven 
machine in 1903, was largely due to the popular Press 
advocating and explaining its significance. The Great War 
happened and the aeroplane became a commonplace. 

Science recognizes that the platform of the daily paper 
may perform good service at certain stages by familiarizing 
the general mind with new ideas. 

The controllers of the Press will always have at their 
command the personal power which publicity bestows ; 
they can print nice things about their friends to please them, 
and pass nasty remarks on their rivals and foes to annoy 
them, but they will probably cease to regard themselves as 
political “Big Fours,”* pretensions which already excite 
ridicule. 

Publicity also is able.to promote social reforms and move- 
ments. ‘The revival of pugilism, for instance, is to a great 
extent Press-created. The papers excited public interest 
in boxing exhibitions, and they made temporary heroes of 
the protagonists. ‘Twenty-five years ago they did almost 
exactly the same for football, and the “ professional”? who 
distinguished himself on the playing field found himself by 
their aid converted into a local demi-god. 

Life for the ordinary person is such a drab affair, such a 
dull routine, that few understand the thrill which comes 


* The “ Big Four,’’ was the term applied to the four great firms of Chicago meat 
packers who controlled the meat supply of the United States and formed themselves 
into a Meat Trust, now declared illegal. The term has lately been used in Fleet Street 
in reference to certain daily papers which profess to control political parties, 
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to man and woman who suddenly find themselves favourably 
commented on in the papers. Their friends congratulate 
them ; their acquaintances. point them out. Fame, even on 
the smallest scale, is for the great majority of mankind 
an exhilarating draught. 

It is unnecessary to expend more words on this aspect of 
the daily Press. At the moment it seems to me to be passing 
through one of its periodical doldrums. But new breezes 
will spring up, possibly they are already beginning to blow. 

The ink of these words is hardly dry before I read in The 
‘Times that a new Carmelite House is to rise on the historic 
site in Whitefriars where Powell’s famous glass-works have 
stood since the seventeenth century. This very site I desired, 
when a young man, for the present Carmelite House,* but it 
was not then attainable. I rejoice to know that it has now 
been purchased. It is a good omen. Fleet Street may be 
about to enter again the region of freshening trade winds. 

With Milton, I maintain that when “the cherfulnesse 
of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has not only where- 
with to guard well its own freedom and safety but to spare, 
and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of con- 
troversie and new invention, it betok’ns us not degenerated 
nor drooping to a fatall decay.” For England is “a noble 
and puissant Nation,” perhaps even more at this hour than 
it was in Milton’s day. 


* The present Carmelite House, built 1898, is also in Whitefriars, at the south- 
west corner of Tallis Street and Carmelite Street. It contains the offices of the 
Daily Mail, Evening News and Weekly Dispatch, 
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EPILOGUE 


O win the right to freedom of opinion our forefathers 
waged a long and stubborn war. A hundred and 
eighty years ago (in 1741) David Hume, in his essay 

on the Liberty of the Press, boasted “‘ the extreme liberty 
which we enjoy in this country of communicating whatever 
we please to the public, and of openly censuring every 
measure entered into by the King and his Ministers.” ‘This 
was written before the day of Wilkes, before Parliamentary 
proceedings were reported, before taxes were imposed on 
“ knowledge,” before Castlereagh’s Six Acts. 

If this young liberty was already perceptible in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, consider how it stands to-day, 
now it has reached maturity. Not only is the Press free 
to censure openly every public measure, but the people, 
through popular education, are able to read what is written, 
and by the privilege of well-nigh universal suffrage to express 
—both men and women—their opinions in an effectual and 
constitutional manner. ‘“‘ Public opinion as it is presented 
in the printed word from day to day ”’—to quote the last 
words of my Prologue, from which I omit “truthfully ”>— 
has never before in the whole history of mankind attained 
such enormous dimensions. 

To-day there can hardly be a household in the British 
Isles which does not possess at least one parliamentary vote. 
And though at the moment it might be an exaggeration to 
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say that a daily paper enters every home, yet with continually 
improving facilities for distribution and a growing desire 
on the part of the people for immediate information on the 
topics of the hour, the time cannot be far distant when such a 
statement may be truthfully affirmed. 

With this gigantic increase in the spread of the printed 
word, ‘can it be said that its power has increased ? 

At the outset I asked, “Is the Press a political power at all? 
‘Can its power be measured and gauged?” In the seven 
sections of the book I have set forth the material which I think 
should enable my readers to answer those questions. In all 
I have written I have striven to avoid the dogmatic spirit. 
The views put forward are my own views; the opinions ex- 
pressed my own opinions. I have assigned my reasons for them 
and I have portrayed incidents and episodes that led me to 
arrive at definite conclusions—whether rightly or wrongly © 
must remain a matter of opinion. 


* * * * * * * 


There are one, or two final considerations. As regards 
Fleet Street, the London’ headquarters of that branch of 
commerce called ‘daily journalism, there is no occasion for a 
newspaper-man to shakes the. head. ‘Temporarily develop- 
ment seems to me to be arrested. But this is only a recurrent 
phase, hitherto the precursor of new and vigorous impulses. 
Such an impulse may occur at any time since the daily paper, 
commercially at any rate, is in a sound condition and in a 
higher state of organization than ever before. 

In Downing Street the Press-agency system I have de- 
scribed* as coming into existence twenty years ago has developed 
extraordinarily in the last few years. To-day there is not a_ 
single Government Department and hardly a Minister of 
Cabinet rank without a recognized Press agent, whose duty it 
is to hand out to the representatives of newspapers valuable 


* See page 97. 
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news items, more especially those which show the Minister 
in a favourable light and tend to make him a popular hero. 
The agent nowadays usually takes the form of a private secre- 
tary. He is chosen carefully, not only for his talents in hand- 
ling his fellow-men, but for his ability to gauge correctly the 
exact suppression of truth in each statement, for these 
statements, though in the main true, are rarely the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, and their nature varies 
according to the friendliness or hostility of the medium through 
which they are to reach the public. To one who, like myself, 
reads day by day all the daily papers it is amusing and instruc- 
tive to watch the variations played on a single political item 
that has obviously been issued with authority from Downing 
Street. 

A daily paper thrives on news. The Government and its 
Departments have in their possession news—valuable news. 
This is the way and these the means whereby Downing 
Street by skilful manipulation has always sought to domi- 
nate Fleet Street. In neither Street is there any deficiency 
of brains. Fleet Street is conscious of how it may be worked, 
but it knows its worth and puts a price on its publicity. If 
Downing Street refuses to pay what it may consider an exorbi- 
tant fee there is trouble. ‘The two spring apart like a broken 
bow, and henceforth, until the fracture is mended, a perpetual 
jangle ensues. . 

The root of the trouble lies in the fact that each seeks to 
employ the other for its own ends, and each is aware of it. 
And so the two Streets assume a semi-contemptuous attitude, 
each exaggerating its own value and importance and belittling 
the work and the abilities of the other. ‘This happens in all 
human alliances, great and small, at that stage immediately 
preceding the breaking-point, when, if sincerity and character 
be not present, they invariably fall apart. 

No Government will ever be in a position to bribe the 
daily Press by advertisements, Nor do I see any serious 
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danger of bribery in Ministers bestowing from time to time 
on the controllers of the Press those distinctions which honour- 
able men in other walks of life so often covet. These may take 
the form of an hereditary dignity or of high office or of an 
opportunity for public services which enables a mortal to 
inscribe his name on the page of history. The promise of a 
desired distinction or position may in the future, as it has 
done in the past, cause this or that controller to trim his sails, 


but the effect will be only partial, only temporary. It will 


not deflect the main current of honest public opinion which 
the daily Press must ride if it is to prosper. 

But this current can and will be deflected if Fleet Street 
lends itself for any reasons whatsoever to the manipulations 
of Downing Street, and allows its daily news to be moulded 
and garnished by the clever fingers of those who handle this 
staple commodity on behalf of the Government or the Minis- 
ters of the day. 


* * * * * * * 


As the journalist on his way back to Fleet Street turns out 
of Downing Street into Whitehall, let him remember that at 
that corner a hundred years ago stood a tavern, bearing the 
unusual sign of “The Cat and Bagpipes.” The house and — 
sign have gone but the symbol remains. Even to-day it 
happens that the piper pipes as the cat jumps. 

The man who built Downing Street got his education in 
America. This was George Downing (1623-1684), son of 
an English barrister who, when the boy was fifteen, emigrated 
to Salem, Massachusetts. George went to Harvard Uni- 
versity, of which he was the second graduate. He returned to 
England by way of the West Indies during the Common- — 
wealth, dabbled in the journalism of the day and entered 
Parliament, representing at different times Edinburgh, Car- 
lisle and Morpeth. He married a sister of Charles Howard 
first Earl of Carlisle. Downing was Minister at The Hague 
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just before the Restoration, played the double game, in which 
he excelled, and gained the good graces of Charles II., who 
gave him the land in Whitehall on which he built his street. 
“To be a regular George Downing ” became a proverb in 
New England for a double-faced man who betrayed his trust. 

But Sir George Downing (for he afterwards was created 
a baronet) has higher services to his credit. Samuel Pepys 
states that Downing, who became the first Secretary of the 
Treasury, originated appropriation of supplies. Money grants 
to the Crown before his time were spent as the Crown 
pleased. 

Sixty years later Robert Walpole made Downing Street 
synonymous with the Government of the day. It was never 
a thoroughfare. Theodore Hook’s words, written close on a 
century ago, seem to have lost little, if any, of their point : 

“* There is a fascination in that little cul-de-sac ; an hour’s 
inhalation of its atmosphere affects some men with giddiness, 
others with blindness, and very frequently with the most 
obvious boastfulness.” | 


* * * * * * * 


The Great War was a forcing bed. A vice, or at least a 
frailty, if vice be too strong a word, which under its abnormal 
conditions grew rapidly to rankness was the reflection in the 
daily papers, not of public opinion, but of the views of Down- 
ing Street. It makes no real difference whether these views 
were reflected as Downing Street desired, or whether they 
were deliberately distorted in order, if possible, to bring to 
the ground politicians in power. ‘The essential fact is that 
the daily Press ceased to reflect the public mind. Whenever 
this happens its prestige and influence wane. It always has 
been so ; it always will be so. 

An apology for Fleet Street may be made in that through- 
out the war it was only right and patriotic that a paper should 
render all the help in its power to represent the opinions 
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of those in whose hands lay the security and the fortunes of 
the Empire. Amongst those in high places there were, as 
there always will be in times of supreme crises, differences 
of opinion on the best course to pursue, and editors had then 


to choose whom they would support. But having chosen, © 


their course lay clear before them. The liberty of the Press 
for the time being was overshadowed by the danger that 
threatened the far greater liberty of civilization. 

That period has passed and to-day there is an extraordinary 
recrudescence in Fleet Street of the claim to be “ indepen- 
dent.”” This term was intelligible in mid-Victorian times, 
when most papers were the recognized mouthpieces of a 
political party. But throughout my time a paper’s politics 
have been thought to be its proprietor’s own affair, sometimes 
not that, but merely the concern of a salaried editor, so 
at first sight this renewed assertion of independence is per- 
plexing. 

In the political world of course “ independent ” has still 
its old meaning. When I stood as an Independent candidate 
at Wimbledon in 1916* it was understood clearly that I had 
behind me neither the support nor the assistance of any 
Party organization; that I was “on my own,” and my 
opinions bound no one but myself. It is the same to-day 


in the House of Commons,‘where an “ independent ” member ~ 


is one who keeps aloof from all Party organizations, votes 
when and how he pleases, and in the eyes of his fellow-mem- 
bers is regarded much like Kipling’s friend Tomlinson, as 
neither good enough for heaven nor bad enough for hell. 
But in journalism this connotation has apparently been 
dead these thirty years. 

Yet this new claim to “independence” continues to 
spread. Almost every paper puts it forward. Even the 


* In April, 1916, I contested a Wimbledon bye-election, standing as an Independent 
candidate against the inefficiency of the Asquith Coalition. I was defeated in this 
stronghold of Toryism by only 1 800 votes in a poll of 16,000, though one week before 
polling day ] was unknown in the constituency. 
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Morning Post, one of the first to urge it, in alluding the 
other day to the Globe passing under the control of Mr. 
Robert Donald, said that the Globe’s political policy in the 
future would be “ tenaciously independent,” as though there 
were varying degrees of independence. 

The implication undoubtedly is that an “ independent ” 
paper professes to be not so amenable to the wire-pulling 
of Downing Street as its contemporaries. It is not so much 
an assertion of the paper’s own uprightness as a sneer at the 
obsequiousness of its rivals. We seem to have gone back to 
the early eighties of the last century, when the influence of 
the political leading article was ebbing fast. 


¥ * * * * * * 


The real truth of the present cry of independence is tha 
Fleet Street is awakening to the indisputable fact that while 
circulations steadily increase, political influence is steadily 
on the decline. The public eye sees too plainly the mechan- 
ism whereby Downing Street works the oracle.* At the 
moment each paper is conscious of this defect in its rivals, 
but each deludes itself into thinking that by a simple profes- 
sion of independence it can conceal its own weakness. It 
is only an expedient ; it cannot last. Sincerity must prevail. 

While this book has been in the hands of the printers I 
have read an article in The Spectator (January 10, 1920) 
on “ The will of the majority and how to ensure it,” which 
concludes with these good-omened words : 

‘Stop wailing and stop trying to cajole us into doing 
what you think we must dislike doing because it involves 
sacrifice, and just tell us straight out what you hold 
the country really needs.” ‘That is the mandate of the 
British People. Why will not our leaders listen to 
it erect and undismayed ? 


The daily Press has reversed its right duty. Instead of 


* See page 100, 
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giving expression to the mandate of the people it voices the 
cajolery of the various leaders. Here is the evil. 

Mr. J. H. Thomas said the other day that the Labour 
Party was fit to rule the country because it had sincerity and 
character. It is impossible to look back over the last one 
hundred years in which the Labour Party, a minority of the 
nation, has organized itself into a great political power without 
paying tribute to the sincerity and character that have 
achieved this result in face of tremendous obstacles, 
multitudinous difficulties and frequent betrayals by Iscariots 
among its disciples. 

But may not the same virtues be claimed for journal- 
ism? Does not the modern daily paper bear testimony 
to the sincerity and character of those who in the past have 
rendered impregnable the right of free opinion? John 
Wilkes was not an agreeable man in private life, but where 
public principles were at stake he was sincere; he displayed 
character. He redeemed the Press from the degradation 
into which Walpole with his cynical bribery had sunk it. 
During the century: that intervened between the North 
Briton (1762) andthe abolition of the paper duty (1861) 
consider those who were slowly laying the present solid 
foundations of the Press—the Woodfalls, Stuarts, James 
Perry, Stanley Giffard, the Walters, to name no others. If 
they had been insincere self-seekers, men without character, 
the venal tools of now this Party or Minister and now that, 
could the British Press have attained to its present high 
position? It is true that by degrees it was discovered 
that sincerity and character had a high merchantable value 
in Fleet Street. It was not so at first, when a Government 
prosecution might involve total ruin. But it is from this 
stock the Press has been bred and the old traditions are in 
the bone of it. 

Journalism to me remains a branch of commerce, but I 
see it to be a trade that has been won in the past by 
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voyaging dangerous and uncharted waters. If it be resolute 
to maintain its prestige, to revive a political influence which 
once it had, to retain the success which it has secured by 
courage and enterprise, three great qualities continue to 
be essential—humanity, sincerity and character. 

When all is said and done, sincerity and character are the 
great qualities the British nation respects. For them the 
people are always willing to pay a high price, deeming them 
better than rubies. ‘‘ Therefore let us keep the feast, not 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness but with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.” This, I suggest, 
isa good working text for both Fleet Street and Downing 
Street. 
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